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PREFACE. 



I HAVE only one tiling to say, hj way of 
preface. This little work is suggestive of 
principles, and not intended to point out a 
course of studies. Ita aim is to excite atten- 
tion to wliat should be the elements of an 
American education ; or, in other words, what 
are the ideas connected with a republican and 
Christian education in this period of rapid de- 
velopment. I wished to turn the thoughts of 
those engaged in the direction of youth to the 
fact, that it was the entire soul, in all its facul- 
ties, which needed education, and not any one 
of its talents ; and that this was a need espe- 
cially of our country and times. To do this, 
requires a complete discipline of mind and an 
analysis of society. 

If any one should say that this is a philo- 
sophical discussion of general subjects, and not 
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a directory treatise on practical topics, I admit 
the justice of the remark, and reply, that such 
only it was intended to be. On the philoso- 
phy of American education, I thought I might 
offer my reflections without presumption, while 
on the particular mode of actual instruction 
I was not qualified to adTise. 

Brief and imperfect as my reflections on 
this momentous subject are, I send them out 
as a well-meant, if not a valuable, offering to 
the teachers of the United States. They may, 
perhaps, aid some persons in contemplating 
those higher and nobler principles which lie 
beyond the details of books and the modes 
of instruction;— in fine, those piinciples which 
concern universal nature, and direct the des- 
tiny of tlie soul. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE IDEA OF A HE PUBLIC. 

A REPUBLIC is a civil community in which the 
PEOPLE govern. It is a community in which a large 
number of persons have common interests. It is a 
community governed by civil laws ; that is, laws 
made by civil society, as an organized body, and not 
merely the laws of nature or religion. These laws 
are made by the people. But these laws may be 
made either by the whole people or by part of the 
people. When made by the whole people, then it is 
a Democratic Republic, Such is the United States 
Republic. Here the whole people govern themselves 
by laws made by themselves. Hence the people here 
are called sovereign ; for each individual in the 
United States, as one in the government, exercises, 
according to the principle of the government, a part 
of the sovereign power, which in monarchies is ex- 
ercised by the monarch. 

The IDEA of republican government in the United 
States is the idea of a people governing thbm- 
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14 AMERICAN 

Now every reasonable person will readily grant 
that whatever may be the primary idea or principle 
in the government which a nation has adopted, all 
the laws and civil institutions which are also adopted 
in that nation should conform to that idea. For if 
they do not, there must be a direct inconsistency be- 
tween the primary and the secondary institutions of 
the nation. There will arise an internal conflict, 
first, between the laws themselves ; next, between the 
practical consequences which flow from those laws ; 
and, lastly, between different portions of the nation ; 
who will think that either the one or the other class 
of laws are better adapted to their wants. The 
house will be divided against itself; and, sooner or 
later, will fall. History furnishes us with many ex- 
amples of this inconsistency and of its fatal effects. 
The growth of modern legislative assembhes in Eu- 
rope, for example (just so far as they gain power), 
diminishes the power of the monarchy. In England 
we see the monarchy has become merely nominal. 
In France it has been twice destroyed. This is in 
consequence of the inconsistency of an absolute mon- 
archy on the one hand, and of a representing assem- 
bly making laws on the other. So also we see the 
people in the Commonwealth of England, and in 
France after the first Revolution, losing their power, 
and the Republic destroyed, in consequence of placing 
monarchical powers in the hands of the first magis- 
trate. The existence of monarchical powers in the 
hands of a magistrate are inconsistent with the ex- 
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THE IDEA OF A REPUBLIC. 15 

jstence of legislative power in the hands of the people. 
Either this despotic magistrate must he reduced to 
an officer of the law only, or the people will become 
the mere subjects of a monarch. 

In the idea of a republic, then, is included the idea 
of a conformity or consistency between the sove- 
reignty which the people hold in the government 
and their capacity to exercise that sovereignty. II 
the people have not both the intelligence and the vir- 
tue which is necessary to self-government, how can 
a republic be maintained ? 

It is in consequence of this obvious necessity in 
republics of a higher degree of intelligence and public 
virtue than is necessary in monarchies, that Montes- 
quieu makes the following remarks,* which are even 
more strikingly true now than a century since, when 
they were published. 

"It is in republican government that the whole 
power of education is required. The fear of despotic 
governments naturally arises of itself amidst threats 
and punishments ; the honor of monarchies is favored 
by the passions, and favors them in its turn ; but vir- 
tue is a self-renunciation, which is ever arduous and 
painful. 

" Now, government is like every thing else; to pre- 
serve it we must 'love it. Has it ever been heard, that 
kings were not fond of monarchy, or that despotic 
princes hated arbitrary power ? Every thing, there- 
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16 AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

fore, depends on establishing this love in a republic ; 
and to inspire it ought to be the principal business of 
education ; but, the surest way of instilling it into 
children, is for parents to set them an example. 
People have it generally in their power to communi- 
cate their ideas to their children ; but they are still 
better able to transfuse their passions." 

The idea of a republic includes in it, therefore, the 
capacity of the people — by means of religious and in- 
tellectual education — to exercise justly the sovereign- 
ty with which they are invested. In vain will either 
an ignorant or corrupted people seek to acquire or 
maintain republican institutions. There is a positive 
antagonism between the possession of civil power re- 
quiring the highest exercise of reason, and the want 
of that intelligence and integrity which are essential 
to the right use of reason itself. This antagonism 
renders the destruction of a republic inevitable, un- 
less the people happily rise to a voluntary correction 
of the evil, and fortunately attain a successful refor- 
mation. 

The idea of a defined republic, also includes in it a 
reference to the specific objects held in view, and the 
degree of civilization prevalent in the age. In the 
Republic of the United States the specific object is 
declared to be to form a union, establish justice, in- 
sure THANauiLLiTY, provide a defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty. 
All of these may be included under the general phrase, 
— civfL AND RELioious LIBERTY. FoT without both of 
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THE IDEA OF A REPUBLIC. 17 

these neithci union, justice, tranquillity, the general 
welfare, oi freedum can exist ;— for without these 
theie must exist a government more or less despotic, 
which again imphes ignorance ; — which again implies 
a H ant of those piofound religious principles and high 
intellectual powers, without which a nation can nei- 
ther maintain harmony, nor understand justice, nor 
tolerate freedom. 

The Republic of the United States also exists in an 
age of the highest Christian light and civilization. 
The intelligence and virtue, therefore, which it must 
possess in order to maintain republican institutions, 
must be of no common measure or low degree. It 
must attain the highest measure of that natural light 
which science has revealed in developing the works 
of creation, and of that spiritual light which God has 
revealed in the scriptures of truth. At least such 
must be the ultimate measure of an education suited 
to this republic, in this age. We have now come to 
these conclusions :- — The idea of a repubHc, is the 
idea of a people governing themselves. This includes, 
also, the idea of a people possessed of that intelligence 
and virtue which is essential to self-government. 
The Republic of the United States is founded on the 
principle of civil and religious liberty. Education in 
the United States must, therefore, conform to the 
highest standard of modern science and of Christian 
civilization. An American Uepuolic must, then, be 
founded on an American education; — -an education 
arising out of the nature of its institutions ; imbued 
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with the knowledge of its era ; and filled with all that 
is free, true, hopeful, and glorious in the New Testa- 
ment, revealed through Christ. 



CHAPTER II. 

F PERPETUATING ClVlL . 



The idea of a republic, I have said, is substantially 
that of a people governing themselves, and therefore 
implying the capacity for self-government. This 
again implies the necessity of an education for the 
whole people ; an education adapted to develop the 
entire faculties of man, — ^whether intellectual or spirit- 
ual : for we must ever recollect, that the American 
republic has asserted new principles of government, 
and therefore demands an American education. 
What are these new principles ? They are, that 
the rights of all constitute the basis, — and the hap- 
piness of all, the object of government. These prin- 
ciples are the joint fruits of the progress made in 
civilization and Christianity. The first springs from 
science ; the second is the child of the Reformation. 
These are the principles we have derived from the 
founders of the American nation ; — and which, we 
trust, wili long survive the crumbling institutions of 
other lands. 
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I propose here to discuss the means 
TiJVG CIVIL AND HELiGious LiBEETV.* I sa,y perpetua- 
ting, because it cannot be doubted that the citizens 
of the United States do actually possess civil and 
religious liberty in the highest degree. 

Conceding that the machinery of our government 
may hereafter be amended, yet it is certain that the 
great principles of liberty are already established 
here. The only practical inquiry is, therefore, how 
are they to be perpetuated ? 

1. The first means of perpetuating civil and reli- 
gious liberty, is to understand what it is ;'\ for when 

* It is one thing to acquire, and another to preiierve lilerty. All 
the renowned nalions of ihe world have, in the process of revolutions, 
paesed from anarchy to deapolism; and in that prepress have, at 
some time or other, been at what miij be called the stage of naiif»uil 
freedom. At that point fhey have remained a greater or less period 
of time, juat m proportion as they possessed the fundamental princi- 
ples I have endeayored here to delineate. No theory, or machinery 
of •joeernmenl'bas. per ae, aaj magic lo preserve its salutary functions, 
in spite of a diseased and corrupted people. They are the life, while 
the government is the form through wiilth lliuy act. To trace this 
oecessarj relation between the character <>( tht^ people and that of 
the government in a condensed form ie the ubject of this chapter; 
and it seems obvious, from the signs of the limes, that that relation is 
very little understood, and still less practised upon. 

f One who does not understand a thing cannot praetiss upon it 
Now, up to the year 1828, and in a great measure op to the present 
period, wsH-aiiKo(Hi Americans studied more of the Grecian Mythol- 
ogy, and lar more of European wars, than they did of the structure 
and functions of Iheir own government. Very recently most of the 
colleges have ventured to place beside Hebrew and metaphysics, the 
study of the Constitution ; and it is hoped they will not be censraed 
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20 AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

understood, strange indeed would be that being, who 
could prefer any form of tyranny, whether it be of 
the many or the few, to the beautiful system of con- 
stitutional freedom. The new principle of civil lib- 
erty, then, is that the whole people shall govern, not 
by instant and impulsive action, but, as gravitation 
holds the planets, by uniform and regulated law. It 
is new, because the records of all antiquity, and the 
constitutions of all other governments, will be searched 
in vain for any theory which acknowledges that gov- 
ernment is the right of the whole people, and must be 
administered for their happiness. If history confirms 
any proposition, it is that in all the republics of the 
past, whether ancient or modern, the great mass of 
the people were disregarded by the institutions and 
separated from the interests of their country. Does 

tor ao darinff an undertaking ! The great bodj of high schools anJ 
BcadEmios, however, are Etill, in relation Co this sabject, dumb. Tlie 
people are, iodeed, obliged to know something of popular government, 
for they me compelled to participate in the couilict of parties, anJ 
the discussions of the press ; but what kind of knowledge is it ! One 
which is made up of iinwOTraeies and exaggeraiwns. Thousands fliuik 
that liberty consists in doing just whai one pleases : and recent events 
would lead us to conclude that this was (he prev^eut notion. A ettll 
lajger portion think that it consists simply in (he right of rfpreseiila- 
lion, no matter what the representative may do, or what may be his 
character for integrity and intelligence. But very lew think ihat 
freedom is a creature of checks and restraints, rather than of license 
and impulse. The American government is composed wholly of the 
former, and is strong just in proportitai to its complUalion : for this 
very reason its study should be made as general as possible among 
the people. 
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CIVIL AND EELIGlOUa LIBERTY. 21 

any one doubt this ? Let him go to that land, whose 
laws more than those of any other have been the 
study of the statesman, whose people were the most 
ingenious and inquiring, as they were the most refined 
of the ancient nations, whose glory lives, even here, 
in whatever of art or genius can survive decay. Go 
to the fierce democracy of Athens, and who were its 
citizens and governors ^ Were they the mass of the 
people '' Were thej thecultivitoisof the soil? Were 
thej the few or the miuy '' The least numerous part 
ol the people weie those who held the rights of citi- 
zenship A large claas were melics, residents for the 
purpose of tiade nnd manuf ictures ; and the largest 
p >rtion slaves Such also ivaa the condition of Lace- 
d-emon ot Rome and of all the ancient republics. 
In all the spirit of domination prevailed; and whilst, 
■uded by the then existing science, by the hardihood 
ot the rugged ■v irtues and b> ill the spirit of elo- 
quence, they subdued from the weakness and igno- 
rance of barbarism province after province, and na- 
tion after nation, they added notiiing to the family of 
Grecian or of Roman citizens. The conquered were 
left on the vast, dead level of slavery, or in the con- 
dition of tributaries to the wealth and strength of 
others. Such is the picture of ancient liberty. And 
did Venice, or Genoa, or Florence improve upon the 
example ? — See the terrible aristocracy of Venice, 
and the alternate prevalence of faction and families 
in Florence, the once happy seat of letters and the 
arts. 
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22 AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

There is, then, a radical difference between the 
origin and object of government in our republic and 
those of other countries. But there is another differ- 
ence equally distinct, and equally necessary to the 
happiness of the people. This is, that now liberty 
can act only through defined and limited organs, 
created by the people. These are responsible to the 
power which created them, and are yet unchange- 
able, except by its deliberate action. In other free 
countries, it acted by the instantaneous, unrestrained 
impulse of the popular viill* Here, however omni- 
potent this popular will may be in the creation of 
laws and constitutions, it can only act through them, 
while they exist. The difference between these sys- 
tems is as wide as that between a meteor and a 
planet. Both obey a common force ; but one, unre- 

* The Athenian democracy, for example, was, with little esception, 
one of impidte, without regulation. A pure democracy must always be 
BO. In Buch a case the people govern by their direct action, without 
representation — a form of government wliich is only possible io small 
communitLes. In tie United States it is otherwise. Here is the goy- 
ammentof a great nation, with its powers divided among siaiea, repre- 
ieiitativea,deparlmenta,3jii a gKS.t variety of checlia and balances, by 
which the popular will ia restrained till time is given tor deliberation. 

Among the Grecian people the majoiity were slavet, and the ten- 
dency of all then- institutions was to increase the aeniile elasi, and 
diminish the oiliaens. When Xenopiion drew up a plan of govern- 
ment for Athens, his sole deau-e was to subsist the citizens wliolli/ by 
the labor of slaves, and, for this purpose, to dinainish the number of 
the former. Hence, Mr. MJtford remarks, that to the slave toot' wus a 
blessing ; for it compelled the master, by tlie fear of desertion, to treat 
him with Mndness. — Mil/oriCs Qtence, vol. iv, chap. 21. 
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strained by law, shoots its glory forth, quickly to 
perish ; while the other, governed by the regular 
action of constant and balanced principles, returns 
from time to time to yield its steady light to the mar- 
iner, and fix the eye of a glorious faith. 

To illustrate this diiference by obvious examples, 
take the separation of departments. The power to 
judge was never, it is believed, wholly separated 
from the power to legislate, or to execute, till our 
republic was instituted.* How disastrous their union 
has been in other governments, is fearfully exhibited 
in the long and melancholy record of popular as well 
as despotic tyranny. For the union of these distinct 
powers of government in one department, makes, in 
itself, a despotism. 

The definition of treason, say the most enlightened 
statesmen of modern times, is inseparable from lib- 
erty. This definition, without the admission of any 
construction, was first made, with precision, in the 
Constitution of the United States.f Without it, 
treason becomes just what the momentary passions 
of the people, or the monarch, make it. The patriot 
of to-day, becomes the traitor of to-morrow. J To 

• See Adams's " Defence of Ihe American Republic," toL i. p. 362. 

-I- United States' Constitufion. art. iiL see 3. 

X By the ancient common law of England, treason was undefined 
and constructive. This gave rise to a statute defining treason, entitled 
of the 25th of Edward III. Prom that etatute, as far as it was ap- 
pltoaHe, tlie wry loords of the American Constitution was taken, in 
order that tbey might receive the same interpretation which had lung 
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be called the just, is enough to make an exile. Such 
was Aristides, Cicero, and Sydney. The same pas- 
sions are everywhere common to humanity. They 
have swayed, and will again sway our country. But 
sad will be the day when the wishes of the populace 
shall become the definition of treason, or the tumults 
of passion mistaken for the duties of patriotism. 

2. Next to understanding what liberty is, the great 
means of perpetuating it will be found in the adapta- 
tion of popular action to the new constitution of 
things. Nations, like individuals, are organized 
bodies. The state of anarchy is only a state of tran- 
sition; never of permanent rest. And whether we 
regard a nation as subsisting under the lifeless civili- 
zation of China-— the military domination of Russia — 
or the patriarchal government of an Arab tribe — wc 
shall find them acting upon principles adapted to 
their mode of organization ; without which, indeed, 
they might have continued their national existence, 
but must have changed its form, and its principles. 
If, for example, the Arab tribe, living under a patri- 
archal government, would give up the principle of 
social equality, or create an individual tenure in the 
soil, they would cease to be what they are — the un- 

been attached to Uiem in the administration of tha English courts. 
Buf it must be observed that only a small part of it was applicable ; 
tor. under tlie English statute, there were no less than teven kinds of 
treason, and some of them very indefinite ; so that any one who «0Q- 
lulls i^-. Blackstonu, 18-90, will discover that, at last, it is only in 
America that treason is certainly and accurately defined. 
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subdued children of the desert — a living testimony to 
the truth of prophecy. If the Hindoo hud abandoned 
the caste — the peculiar principle of his aristocracy— 
he would long since have melted into Mohammedan- 
ism, or now have opposed a less icy barrier to the 
progress of Christianity. Popular action, then, must 
conform to the organization of a nation, or that nation 
must change its organization.* What, then, is the 



* Th<:re ate but ihnt ways in which aristocracy can \n. iiiuju 
tained — 1st. Bj a distioctinn, which is made part of the rdtytoua 
code, and perpetuated by the superstitions of the people, 2iL By 
mililiry gradation, and which can only subsist where t!ie bulk 'if 
able-bodied men are employed m mditary seivice . and Sd, Where 
the iav!, and not talents or mduatry, creates an ua^qucd dt'tribrUioa 
ofprojierli/ The first is exemplified in the cast's of ILndoslan , the 
second was exhibited m the fevdal system; and the third may be 
seen in the restriction on inheritances and salca which have prevailed 
heretofore in a large part of Europe. In America none of tliose ex- 
ist, or can exist, till every thing which is peouUaj in American politi- 
cal institutions have been destroyed. The destruction ot pTimogerti- 
twe, fee-tail, and other feudal contrivances, has taken away (he pos- 
ability of a continued asoendancy of particular families by means of 
contjnned wealth, unless there be with it the union of talents, indus- 
try, and integrity. The constant euccession we see around us in par- 
ticular families of poverty, or wealth, or competence only, is like tlie 
ebb and flow of the tides. Nor can this elevation and depression be 
prevented, except by the universal diffusion of tliat which every 
family and every nation ought to seek — sound principlcc irttli sound 
hmmledge. These bring with them the economical virtues of fru- 
gality, temperance, and industry. It is true, these cannot prevent 
the inequalities of natural capacity ; yet Ihey modify them so far as 
to prevent total poverty or imbecihty. Fools and geniuses are sel- 
dom such by nature; there is little of folly, which was not originally 
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popular action required by our organization ? What 
should be the elements of social character in that 
nation, who are both governors and governed ? that 
people, who have written upon their standard in 
golden characters, and unfurled it from the mountain 
top to the gaze of nations — that government is the 
right, and is instituted for the happiness of all ? 

There are two principles whiql^aTe fundamental in 
all governments wholly free ; and to which populai 
action must be adapted, or they must change their 
form. They who govern must know kow to govern; 
and they who govern rightly, must themselves be 
right. Intelligence and virtue, therefore, are pre- 
supposed, by the very organization of our govern- 
ment. 

They are the necessary elements of its existence. 
And this is peculiar to governments wholly popular. 
For whether we take a military domination, or an he- 
reditary despotism, or a limited monarchy, or an aris- 
tocracy, or any other form which excludes the majority, 
the character of the mass, however much it may con- 
occasioned by neglect or idleness; and little of tlic admirable in 
talent, which had not its origin in industry and viill. 

The equality of dislribvliort created by tlie lata in respect to prop- 
erty and political privileges, is elemental in republics. But that 
species iJf equality, or ratlier lenellinff, which destroys the disUnction 
between industry and vice, by destroying tlie property which one 
has acquired and the other lost, and the social distinctions arising 
from -virtue and talents on the one band, and vice and folly on the 
other, belongs only to the worst species of anarchy, m the worst 
period of human degradation. 
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cera themselves, has nothing !o do with institutions 
directed by others. It is then the necessity, as it 
certainly should be the glory of our country, to cher- 
ish whatsoever is wise, or excellent, or elevating in 
the human character. 

3. The most important object of popular action, 
then, under a free government, is to make the prin- 
ciple of intelligence general in the mass, and to ele- 
vate it as knowledge increases. What is intelligence? 
It is cuUiBated mind, the developed faculties of the 
human understanding. To be capable of that devel- 
opment is, next to immortality, the most glorious gift 
of God to man : to be permitted to seek it, a right 
guarantied by all institutions which do not seek to 
fetter soul as well as body. To seek it free as the 
mountain air — the very element of republics. . To 
seek it under forms which allure to heaven as well 
as adorn the earth — the privilege of the Christian sys- 
tem. This development of the faculties, which is a 
combination of knowledge and of thought, is the ob- 
ject of all systems and schools of instructions. But 
to attain that object there is, and there always has 
been, two very different methods of teaching. The 
one teaches to think, the other to repeat. The one 
teaches principles, the other rules : the one systems, 
the other particulars. About these different plans 
there are different opinions. The great majority of 
mankind, however, from the Egyptian to the Hindoo, 
from the Chinese to the Roman priesthood, have fol- 
lowed repetition ; and even at this hour, the mass of 
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enlightened modern Europe prefer rule to principle, 
whether it be applied to the teaching of childhood or 
the greater affairs of government. On the other 
hand, a few in ancient and many in modern times, 
believed it better to exercise their own faculties than 
to have them moved by others. The philosophers of 
Greece, and the Apostle of the Gentiles reasoniiig 
with them, the men of science and the disciples of 
the Reformation, are of this school. What has been 
the result, as exhibited by history and observation, 
of these different modes of teaching upon the earth 
and its inhabitants ? 

A few men, while the mind was yet unfettered, in 
the early ages of Egypt, or India, or China, discover- 
ed the mere elements of mechanics, of astronomy, of 
written language ; but, about the same time, the 
people discovered they could be relieved from the 
troubles of conscience, by just imposing them upon 
the priesthood; and from the cares of government, 
by just confiding them to some particular cla.ss, or 
family, who by some freak of nature had acquired 
the sole capacity to govern, and, by some still odder 
freak, had the power of perpetuating it. Science had 
done enough to enable monarchs to build cities, erect 
monuments, and sleep in the dust with their faces to 
the east ; and then, deprived of its power to inquire, 
slept the dreamless slumber of indolence. And what 
became of the nations — the people ? They learned 
to repeat. The million did as they had done. They 
continued to build sepulchres, write hieroglyphics, 
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gaze at the moon, obey castes, follow Brahma, and 
despise the barbarians. They continued from age to 
age to look back with increasing astonishment, as in- 
creasing mists magnified the lights of antiquity, at 
the wonderful intelligence of their ancestors, who had 
brought such a wonderful system as theirs into being!* 
Through three thousand years, they still look back 
with unmingled surprise at the miraculous powers of 
that mechanic who first learned how to raise one 

* The Chinese have long believed that they reaOy were the 
Bources of all civilisation; and that to prevent degeneracy, it was 
absolutely necessary to erect au iron barrio between them and all 
other nations. Wbat the effect of this is, ia easily seen in the state of 
their institutions, arts, and manners. It is not discoverable that they 
have at all changed in Uieir habits, or made any advaoees in know- 
ledge, for many generations. Yet it is very eyident that they learned 
all that they do know, in early ages. Wlicn the embassy of Lord 
Macartney viaited them, the Europeans, who for the first tune were 
permitted to visit the interior of China, were snrpriaed to find the 
Chinese artists capable of repairing some of the most refined parts 
of their astrononiical instruments ; yet it did not appear they knew 
any thing of the usei of these instruments : it was the mechanical 
part tbey could understand, and that was not of modem acquisition. 
More recent travellers have shown the hollow, yet antiquated frame 
of things in that ancient empire. Indeed, as the autJior of " Saturday 
Evening" has well remarked, every thing m the civilization and super- 
stitions of those eastern nations, is in a state of deerepitude. They 
are like an old tower still standing in Italy, so lax decayed and bent 
over from .its base, that every passer-by espects t« see it fell. The 
eastern nations are incapable of doing what Europe can — accommo- 
dating themselves to the new constituticm of the moral world. They 
have not done so, in the least.' Tlic consequence is, that tlicy are 
ready to 61II, comparatively, at a touch. 
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stone upon another* — the great genius of him who 
first discovered that the sun rose in the east and set 
in the west ! Such are the results in the school of 
repetition. It found the world with the beginnings of 
civilization, and it took care to perpetuate them, by 
erecting a system of civil machinery, by which the 
last mind should be ground out precisely on the model 
of the first. How extensive, and how terrific this 
system has been, is exhibited in the history of the old- 
est and most populous portion of the globe. Nor in 
that alone, but in every land — as in Spain or Tur- 
key — where infallible systems, whether of religion or 

* The great pyramid which stood near Mempliia was larger than 
the Temple of Diana, and, as well as ihat, was cnlled one of the won- 
ders of the world. The Temple of Diana was 426 feet at its base, and 
contained columns of whitf marble, of nhich the sliaftg were 6ii feet 
in length. The great pyramid waiJ 680 feet at its base, and 466 in 
height. So massy and extensne wore these Blnict urea, that many 
even now inquire how they could have been erected. They who 
make this inquiry know very little of mechanics, and Eiill less of 
science, when they adduce the^e monumtnta as evidences of ancient 
superiority in that branch of knowledge. If the assertion of an an- 
ient philosopher, that he could more tJie earth if he had a place for 
his lever, be true, there could be little difficulty in devising a mode 
of erecting the pyramids, provided only that nif« and mone-y could be 
obtained for such a purpose. The latter difRcultj did not stand in 
the way of the Egyptian king ; for we are informed that it look one 
hwidred thotisaml men ten years to hew the stones, and twenty years 
to build the edifice I And at last — sad lesson to the vanity of human 
greatness 1 — he was not permitted to rest in the mausoleum his am- 
bition had built ; but, pursued by the vengeance of an injured people, 
the burial place of the oppressor was hid from the face of the op- 
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government, have sent their opiate influences, there 
are monuments, which, Hke those of Egypt, stand out 
from the sands of the desert, to point, not so much to 
the skill and power which erected them, as to the ut- 
ter ohliteration of heart and mind which follows him 
who manacles the human intellect. 

But what have been the results in the school of 
thinking ? It transferred the power of originating 
and improving from those who had discovered the 
hest pattern of mind, to a nation of barbarians, yet a 
people of inquirers. It polished their language til! it 
became a model for all who would study the relation 
between words and things. It cultivated the arts, 
till the forms of physical beauty were exhausted. It 
taught mathematics with ceaseless ardor, and in- 
scribed upon the doors of the greatest philosopher, 
" Let none enter here who have not studied geome- 
try." It imbibed the spirit of poetry, and swept the 
lyre of Mteonides till its notes, rising clear and high 
above every sound, stih echo from the hills, still linger 
around these abodes of learning. It courted the 
mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; nursed the republics 
of old ; and when the outward form in which it was 
encased perished under the weight of pagan insti- 
tutions, it remodelled other nations and other times, 
perpetuating its living and ever-growing power from 
age to age. The royal Alfred and the monk Bacon, 
the wild Arabian and the gay Florentine, in turn re- 
ceived its mantle ; till at last concentrated in the 
spirit of the Reformation, it is hurrying forward the 
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chariot wheels of knowledge till ihey are heated 
with motion. 

Such and so wide is the history of nations between 
those who learn to repeat and those who learn to 
think. And is not the principle the same when ap- 
plied to individuals ? is it not exhibited as plainly in 
the humbfe school by the roadside as when expanded 
through the aggregate mind of millions ? Are not those 
who are taught without thought still the majority? If 
there are troublesome spirits in the world who will 
think for themselves, and a few who arrive at great 
truths without the aid of " royal roads," are there not 
a great number who will not travel any path of 
knowledge till it is strewn with down, nor then till 
they are drawn by the inteDect of others ? Sustained 
by natural indolence, and yet more by the belief that 
nothing but to make a part in the machinery of life 
belongs to the mass, the system of teaching without 
thought silently, but surely, creeps over nations hke 
the livid green upon the stagnant pool. 

To comply then with the fundamental law of ali 
republics — to create that development of the general 
mind which constitutes intelligence, we must teach 
men, not merely the thoughts of others, but how to 
think themselves ; and by what means shall thinking 
be taught ? Whatever may be the case with the ac- 
quisition of mere facts, or the cultivation of taste, the 
arts, and the imagination, thinking can be taught 
only by something which excites inquity, and still 
leaves something to be discovered. Nothing has done 
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this more successfulh eithei n n liaiis oi ird\id 
uals, than the sludj of the get body of natural 
principles which coi stitutes sciei ce and bj thit 
term, I mean no paiticulai subject or depaifment 
but include as well the analj'«ia ot hnguage is the 
demonstrations of mithematics^ — -iht, ph losophv of 
history, as the investigation mt tl powers tnd 
structure of the human mind It teichea men to 
think, by compelling them to reison aid alluies 
them to learn, by leading them from discoveij to dis 
covery ; as the wajfaiing man la tempted to loUow a 
path which opens upon new fruits nd scothes his 
spirits with the strains of a muaic before ui heiid by 
mortal ears. Science consideied merely as a teich 
er of the intellect, m this general philo phic sense 
has some advantages which whatevei may be 
thought by the learred are ippieciated b} the mass 
neither in theory nor in jractice an i for the want 
of which, none suffer so much is the multitude 
There is a simplicitj and a duribilitj m exhibiting 
great elementary truths w hich pervade the wh jle sj s 
tem of nature, and are equally applicable to all con- 
ditions of things, not possessed by the particular rules 
formed from them ; for a thousand rules may flow 
from one principle, and he who learns one of them 
has only learned one application of the general truth, 
while he who has learned the principle may apply it 
when and how he pleases. It is this mistaking the 
end for the begmning, which has converted the minds 
of thousands into confiisoi! storehouses of miscella- 
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neous gooas, where the master knows neither name 
nor place, and throws a dense obscurity over the 
great subjects of morals and politics.* Thus, he 
who has acquired a discriminating idea of falsehood, 
will need no metaphysics to distinguish it in all the 
variety of phases it assumes among men. Thus, too, 
he who has learned that the principle of appropria- 
tion is universal, has learned something which lies at 
the foundation oi property, and consequently of so- 
ciety and government. Thus, alsOj he who has 
learned the idea of the refrangihility of light, will 
understand it wherever he sees it, whether exhibited 
in the colors of the prism or the beautiful phenomena 
of the rainbow, the uses of the telescope or the tran- 
quil image in the wafer. And whenever he sees 
these exhibitions of original truth, he will see greater 
cause to rejoice in the existence of that wise Provi- 
dence which has made the elements of nature as 



* Some say thia generalizing, phUosopkhing is of no \xsc\ we 
want to learn practital every-day Ihinga. Now it is precisely be- 
cause general elementary prinoip/cs are of the greatest vst, the most 
practical of all tilings, that Ihcy should he learned. All the great 
rules of political economy are general, elementary, of every-day use. 
So, many of tlie rules of human life, as those in the Book of Proverbs, 
are general principles, which, if adhered to, will make men wise and 
great In tact, generalization is Ihe only means bj which we onn 
acquire or retain tie constant accumulations of knowledge fi-oni age 
to age. We now leom and demonstrate, in a, few Jiours, general 
truths of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy which ages of experi- 
ment scarcely served to liiscovci' and estiiblisli. 
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simple as they are harmonious — ministering spirits 
to the wants and the pleasures of life.* 

• The religious uses of iiKtural Beicnce sccio iiot to have been fully 
appredated at all times. If science, in all ils complicated dopart- 
ments, ia that languoffe by which " day unto day utt«reth speech, aud 
night mifo night ehowetli Imawledga," and like the firmament lias dis- 
played, Btep by step, die glory, wigdom, and mercy of our Almighty 
Pather ; if it be (as it is) in perfect harmony with the scriptural his- 
tory of the world ; and if it be found to corroborate, by the testimony 
of nature herself the minutest statements made therein, then is it the 
most powerful of all testimony to the truth of the Old Testament, 
which is the ground of belief in thaJV™. Of the A«oii7j7i/ with which 
this subject should be approached, and the little ground it affords for 
the presumptuoQS boastanga of human knowledge, none but the bliud 
to all spiritual influences can be ignorant. On this subject I have 
met with the following extract from a Discourse by the Sev, Bar- 
tholomew Uoyd, D. D, Provost of Trmity College, Dublin : 

" What I insist oa, then, is— that when we seek God through the 
indications of his power or Ins will, contained in his word or his 
works, we should apply oarselves to the task with patient self-iis- 
trust and humble reverence, amounting to religious awe. This is the 
frame of mind which becomes us when we would approach the Father 
of Lights ; and I would add, tliat this is the frame of mind which every 
advance in the study of his works no leaa than of his word is fitted 
to produce. Tn iact, it is only the grossly l!,-norant who is insensible 
to his own ignorance ; the more estensive uuv kiiowlcdge, the greater 
tlie number and the variety of the subjects which present themselves 
for further inqnirj. The wider (he sphere of illumination, the more 
ospnnJeJ is the surface which separates it from the region of daik- 
ness ; and the greater the extent of our intellectual domain, the more 
numerous the points in that boundary by which we are sensibly con- 
fined. This growing sense of our insufficiency adequately to compre- 
liend tlie workings of Divine power, serves but fo increase the wonder 
excited bj what is already brought williin the compass of our dis 
I whilst man is humbled, God is exalted. Can wc 
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No better example of the effect produced by such 
a mode of instruction can be found, than in llie Fa- 
thers of the American republic. They were men 
who, for the most part, studied science as I under- 
stand the term — a system of principles, developing 
the laws of moral and political, as well as physical 
existence. They were generally educated, sometimes 
learned, but always thinkers. Consult their history, 
follow them to the councils of the Revolution, and go 
to that convention whoso work is now our noble 
Constitution, our study and our glory, and you will 
find them taking lessons from the learning of the past ; 
comparing results, adhering to recognized principles, 
and combining them in forms applicable to their slate 
of society. See Richard Henry Lee scanning the 
volumes of history, and gathering the principles of 
government from universal experience ;* the Ad- 
amses, Samuel and John, comparing the republics of 



then fail to acknuwledge with tlie illustrious Bacon, the religious uses 
of natural scicnCB, when in thit glowing language bo peculiar to liim- 
self he thus expresses his convictions; Fhilosophia naturaiU, post 
verbum Dei, certUiima mpersfiliimU medicina est ; eademqvie probalis- 
dmum. Fidd alhnenimn. liaque merito rfligioni donatur tanquam 
Jidissima aneilla, cum alteram voluntatem Dei, altera potestatem mani- 

/...«.■ 

* Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
ToL iK, His biographer says : " The histories of the ancient republics 
inspired him with a love of liberty, taught hun the fate of tyrants, 
and elated him with hope, not, however, unmingled wHh apprehen- 
sion ; for he saw them at limes tossed bj the Btorm? of faelion, and 
ngain awed to the stillness of de9pnti=ii." 
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old,* and learning to perfect the new government by 
avoiding the defects of the old; and Hamilton, avail- 
ing himself of the practical discussions of Europe to 
establish the political economy of the young republic 
of America. t Was not Chancellor Wythe a student 
of the cla'i'iics and the mathematics 'J Was not 
Washington himself practical as his life w a=i always 
a student, alwijs thoughttul, leflective, judicious '§ 

Science, as a feachei of the intellect, has this in- 
vincible argument — that it is, and evei ha'! been, 
inseparable from human impt ooement It is progres- 
sive, and never retiogrades A^iide fiom the light of 
Christianity, in w hat iul this can we boast of supe- 
riority over the nations of antiquitj ' If a defender 
of ancient systems weie to be attacked, simplj on the 
ground of the arts, his position would be impregnable. 
He would point, in the cities of Europe and the plains 
of America, to architects building upon the models of 
the temple of Minerva, and the columns of Corinth 
and Ionia. He would point to sculptors spending 
their nights and days over the Apollo Belvidere, sat- 
isfied that beyond it their genius could not go. He 
would show you a poet, taking rank with the first of 



* John Adams's " Defence of tbe Anieriean Republic" is one of the 
most learned and inslructive works on Ihe subject of government. 

\ Hamilton's " Report" is recognized as one of ibe ablest worka 
pxtajit on the subject of finance. 

X Wyl.lie was an aceomplialied scliolar. See Biography of ihe 

g See Sparti's " Correspoudcnee of WaiWngton," 
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his race as the translator of Homer ; and he would 
make you feel at every step, by the testimony of the 
senses, that you were following a long- discovered and 
long-beaten path. How different is the aspect and 
the progress of science ! Has modern Europe added 
nothing to the knowledge of Greece ; or did Greece 
add nothing to the models of Egypt ? Did Newton 
make no discoveries, or add no principles to former 
systems ? Did Bacon learn his philosophy from Aris- 
totle ? Did Davy and Cuvier study chemistry and 
geology in ancient books ? Did Fulton build no other 
boat than those which navigated the Nile or the 
Indus ? The value of science is embodied in the 
history of the human mind. 

And why should not science be associated with 
human happiness ? Is it not eternal truth ? the lens 
through which the light of nature is converged upon 
the intellect ? But, it will he said, this is well; yet it 
is not for the mass of the people ; they can never 
learn science — that belongs to philosophers ; and 
government — that belongs to politicians; and reli- 
gion — why, that belongs to the clergy! The million 
have the catechism, and the newspaper : one teaches 
what to believe, and the other how to vote; and what 
business have they with more knowledge ? 

The answer is written in the fundamental law of 
your country, as it was before in that of heaven; 
both suppose man to be an intelligent being, capable 
of administering government— the subject of noble 
aspirations and of infinite improvement. And with 
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this constitution of temporaJ and eternal freedom 
about him, shall the laborer plod on unmindful of the 
world of beauty and glory spread before him ? Shall 
the ploughman turn up, day after day, the flowers of 
the field, listen to the song of birds, gaze upon the 
stars set in the firmament, and yet be unconscious 
that all are moving forward in ceaseless progression 
round the throne of Him who formed them ? Shall 
he hear, as confused sounds in his ears, of heroes and 
patriots, the wise and good, who once lived in this 
land of liberty, and yet know not who they were or 
what their doings ? Never think that they left an 
example for imitation, as well as principles to be per- 
petuated ? Shall he hear of that revolution which 
established the republic, which has shaken the na- 
tions, and is felt by thrones, dominions, principalities, 
and powers ; and yet know nothing of the means by 
which it was accomplished ? Let him remain then 
unconscious of the world of light and life around him ; 
let him believe, that to supply the necessities of life 
is his only business, while to thirst and know, belongs 
to philosophers, statesmen, theologians : let him be- 
lieve and act thus; and can this government be main- 
tained as a government of the people ? How long 
will this morning star of nations continue to attract 
and fix the eye of faith ? 

4. Another principle presupposed in the establish- 
ment, and necessary to the existence of our republic, 
is publio virtue. One of the means necessary to per- 
petuate American liberty, is the adaptation of popular 
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institutions to sustain the sentiment of public virtue. 
But what is public virtue ? This word is of uncer- 
tain signification, according to some authors, but is 
employed by Montesquieu as having a precise bear- 
ing. It has a meaning easily undei^stood in popular 
language. A man of public virtue is one who loves 
the republic, and its institutions ; who obeys its laws 
from a high sense of duty ; who does nothing to im- 
pair its interests; but, who acts for the public interests 
as if they were his own. In his case, the feeling of 
patriotism becomes a sense of duty; and duty implies 
honorable and trustworthy conduct, founded on moral 
obligation. Virtue then is a sentiment, in contrast 
with intelligence as a result of intellectual investiga- 
tion To be mtelli^jent is not always to be virtuous ; 
and to think 11 not ilwiys to think rightly. Intellect, 
thought are the foundations of power. Man holds 
domini:)n 01 er the creatures of the earth, as he holds 
dominion o^ei his lellow-men, by superior strength 
of mind But to acquire and enjoy happiness, the 
intellect must be used in conformity with another 
pimciple which in popular language is called virtue. 
Men must be Mituous as well as intellectual. And 
the experience of the whole human race stands 
read\ topioie thd.t this principle is as applicable to 
n-ktions as tj individuals. Though you should look 
with dull eyes upon the volume of nature — though 
you should reject any demonstration which phi- 
losophy could make — though you should have the 
hardihood to deny the Scriptures of truth — yet will 
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you read it in the record of those events which, 
from age to age, have brought nation after nation — 
from hoary Egypt, in the depths of antiquity, to the 
fair republics of modern Italy— to the untimely grave 
which their corruptions had prepared. Does any one 
ask, why Athens, or Sparta, or Corinth could not 
preserve a liberty which genius, art, song, and sci- 
ence had conspired to acquire ? Let him read the 
laws of Lycurgus and of Solon. Let him dwell, if 
it pleases him, upon the noble, self-sacrificing spirit of 
an Athenian, oflering himself up for his country ; let 
him speak of the hardy virtues of frugality, prudence, 
and fortitude : then let him turn to those other scenes, 
where an American seeks his highest happiness — the 
altar and the fireside. Where was the worship of the 
heart in a land over which Mars and Apollo held di- 
vided sway ? Where was domestic happiness in the 
circle in which woman was reduced to the level of 
the savage ; where conjugal rights were almost un- 
known, and licentiousness scarcely left a seat at the 
table for the wives and mothers of freemen ? Where 
was security for property among a people who con- 
verted power into right ? Where was the safety of 
person, when the definition of treason depended upon 
the fancy of the populace ; and where every man 
was a licensed assassin of those who opposed the 
popular government ? And will the inquirer ask 
again why liberty fell in Greece ? or will he hope 
to sustain the freedom of his own country, without 
the virtues which alone have power to withstand the 
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mutatioBS of time ? Nor, even under Christian in- 
stitutions, is there any example to show that liberty 
can be sustained without that practical spirit of virtue 
which gives them life. Take the commonwealth of 
England as an example. The nation had brought 
the chief of the house of Stuart to the scaffold, 
exiled his family, and levelled the nobles with the 
people. They had become, in principle, republican. 
The experiment could be fairly made — and why waa 
it not ? Because the people had lost the virtue which 
commenced the revolution ; had fallen into indolence 
and licentiousness ; and from a military dictatorship, 
easily returned to the ancient monarchy, the reign of 
unabashed vice, and unawed tyranny. From England 
turn to Italy — to republics rising and falling with 
every popular excitement ; yet unstable as the winds, 
because unsustained by nutriment from the soul. 
Behold freedom courted to dwell in the beautiful land 
of the vine and the olive ; yet compelled at last to 
take refuge among the simple virtues which abide 
with the spirit of Tell on the mountains of Switzer- 
land. In all the past, whether we view it in the 
shades of ancient time, or in the light of modern 
ages ; whether seen from the hills of Attica, or those 
of the Tiber ; whether where Venice looks out upon the 
Adriatic, or Andes frown upon the changing govern- 
ments of South America — liberty, when lost, is en- 
tombed in the grave of virtue. 

5. But public virtue, I have said, is founded on the 
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sense of moral obligation. In every country the 
sense of moral obligation is founded in the chiiracter 
of its religion. The religion of Hindostan gives 
rise to one form of morals ; that of Persia to an- 
other ; and that of Europe to another. In every 
country the morals of a people, whatever they may 
be, take their form and spirit from their religion. For 
example, the marriage of brothers and sisters was per- 
mitted among the Egyptians, because such had been 
the precedent set by their gods, Iris and Osiris. So, 
too, the classic nations celebrated the drunken rites 
of Bacchus. Thus, too, the Turk has become lazy 
and inert, because dependent upon Fate, as taught by 
the Koran. And when in recent times there arose a 
nation, whose philosophers discovered there was no 
God and no religion, the nation was thrown into that 
dismal case, in which there was no law and no morals. 
The fool only hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
In the United States, Christianity is the original, 
spontaneous, and national religion. It is revealed 
from heaven, and therefore perfect. Its morals are 
the morals of a perfect society, untouched and un- 
spoiled by the selfishness and tainting expediencies of 
worldly policy. If the virtue of the nation conform, 
in any degree, then, to this acknowledged standard, 
it so far approaches that elemental right, which is the 
single principle lying at the foundation of republics. 
The fathers of the republic, our glorious ancestry of 
Pilgrim memory and revolutionary fame, acknow!- 
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edged and worshipped the God of the Bihic, who had 
borne them safely over the waves of the ocean and 
through the fires of battle. In the forest sanctuary, 
on the blood-red fields, in the halls of solemn council, 
they worshipped and they prayed ; and their prayers 
were heard in the fruits of success, in the glory of 
victory, in the strength of growth, and in the full 
vision of that Future which is now rising full orbed 
on the hoiizon of Time If such weie their virtues 
and &uch then conduct what wis the eximpie left to 
ua ^ It IS as unphilosophicil as it is impossible to 
lound moials in Christian countries upon any othei 
bds s thin the Christian fiith There is no such phe 
nomenon as a nation tedchmg one tode ot rehtfion 
and another code of \ ii tues Wh it is the fundamen 
tal principle oi Chnstian ethics? Love, in all its 
relative forms, is the active principle of Christian 
morals, as it is the foundation of all true civiiization. 
And it is such a principle which forms the basis of 
the highest patriotism, as it does of the private affec- 
tions. It is such a principle only, when dwelling 
with a mind acquainted with its own immortal powers, 
which can at once refine manners, purify the heart, 
and energize the understanding. The institutions of 
the repubhc must, therefore, conform to the religion 
of the people. In a Christian republic they must be 
Christian. If they be not, there must arise that an- 
tagonism of which I have already spoken. And if 
there be, which is likely to fall, the religion or the 
state? Let liislmy answer. No power of the state 
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has yet been able to martyrize religion, whether true 
or false, from the minds of a people. 

6. Anotfier thing to be noticed as necessary to the 
perpetuity of republics is not so much a principle, as 
a tendency, a constitutional tendency, to be cherished 
and encouraged. This is activity of mind. Accu- 
rate logicians may say this is not an element of itself, 
but a mere result of free society and free govern- 
ment. Be it so. It is yet something to be increased 
or diminished. We can easily understand what it 
is when we reflect on the intellectual condition of 
Greece or of Persia. It is not easy to define what 
the American people mean by " enterprise." But the 
meaning is understood by every one. It is activity 
in action. I mean by activity of mind the same 
thing when applied to intellectual processes and pro- 
ductions. It is that activity of intellect and feeling 
which is ever undertaking new enterprises into the 
world of creation around it, whether it be in matter 
or in mind — whether it be the discovery of new pow- 
ers in mind itself or new conditions of the social 
structure. Action is the life of nations as of persons. 
Neither ever stand still. The course of a republic 
should be the eagle's flight — upward, sunward, still 
seeking purer light. 

It is activity of mind which creates improvement ; 
and it is t/utt we wish to perpetuate— and not merely 
columns of art, or volumes of learning, or passive 
sentiment. Original, vigorous tJwught is the sturdy 
oak ; while art and literature are the flowers and 
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tendrils under its shade. The oak must shoot forth 
new limbs, grow green in tlie free air, and imbibe the 
vigor of the earth, before it can protect the frail 
plants beneath. Neither art, nor taste, nor erudition, 
nor books have been able to preserve any people. It 
is recorded of Greece,* that learning wa-s never great- 
er, scholiasts more numerous, or books more abun- 
dant, than when in her declining years she preseiited 
the melancholy spectacle of art surviving freedom — 
the perished tree made green by the vine which still 
lingered about its branches. Indeed, it is impossible 
that either mere art or mere erudition, however ne- 
cessary to the ornaments of life or the acquisition of 
facts, can ever do much towards creating new or im- 
proving old systems of thought or of happiness. The 
one derives its power from the forms of beauty in the 



* In the last chapter of Sismondi's Fall of the Eoman Empire 
pages 4'70, ill, the reader will find authority for what h said m the 
text. " The degeneracy of the Greeks took place wl en Ihey were ui 
the midst of the sceumulated (reasures of knowledge ind (he enlight 
enment of tlie world." Knowledge without thinking is u. eless, and 
iMn&iiig without knowledge is like a. mechanic without tools. It re 
mains yet to be tested in the experiment made in America, whether 
nations have not, as well as individuals, the lasailjide and kra / of 
declining nge ; and whether the energy of nations is not pecul ar to 
their youth. The gloiy of Greece was but about SOO veira in dun 
tion ; that of Rome somewhat longer ; that of Eg\ pt mueh longer 
than either ; while that of England — counting from Alfred — promi cs 
to be of yet greater continuance. There seem?, then to bo no p ir 
ticular limit to the life and prime of nations ; and we may lairly con- 
clude there is notje, but lliiit created by their iwcs. 
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natural world, and the other from existing knowledge. 
Both are limited. They may form the intellect of a 
Canova, or Parr, or Person; but never the minds of 
Newton, of Locke, of Milton, or of Washington. 
These were made by thinking; not, indeed, without 
the materials of knowledge, but without the vassal- 
age of opinion, which binds men to rules and forms. 
And in exact conformity to this, we find that when a 
people like the Greek, the Arabian, the Italian be- 
come commentators, and cease to cultivate the great 
principles of science, or to bring the great truths of 
virtue round the fireside, indolence soon subverts the 
energies of the soul ; rule is substituted for principle, 
the ordinance for the spirit, and art and learning 
weave their beautiful woof round the dying body of 
Liberty. 

But activity of mind, iike strength to youth, is the 
gift of young republics ; and must be, as it ever has 
been, kept up by excitement of some kind. On the 
early ages of mankind, as, indeed, those of the highest 
refinement in modern days, war and its conquests 
have been the effects of national ambition. 

The glory of battle, like the blaze to the insect, 
seems to have been the brilliant point around which 
the warrior energies of men have gathered for de- 
struction. Yet conquests are not consistent with re- 
publics. It is contrary to their system. Macedonia 
could conquer, but Athens fight only in self-defence. 
Rome lost her liberties when she made extensive con- 
quests ; and, till the Irtle war with Mexico, it was the 
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doctrine of both statesmen and people in the United 
States, that we should make no conquests. Nor is it 
easy to see how we can make war an object of am- 
bition, when, except a few weak neighbors, there are 
no nations on this continent whose conquest would 
add new lustre to the national glory. We are al- 
ready an ocean-bound republic, whose frontier invites 
no hostile attack ; and whose career must consist in 
the peaceful pursuits of commerce, in building and 
adorning a home for the uncounted millions of pos- 
terity, and in sending round the earth the principles 
of liberty, the charms of civilization, and the reviving 
and invigorating truths of Christianity. 

What then, some may ask, shall employ that ac- 
tivity of mind, whose outbreaking spirit we see in the 
excitements of society ? These excitements are but 
the foam on the tide. If men are alarmed by the 
white caps raised on the waves by some stormy wind, 
would they not have much greater cause of alarm if 
that stream sunk into a still lifeless poo!, mantled by 
the green and putrid form of disease ? What is want- 
ing is to convert this activity into a blessing and not 
a curse. The energies of freedom cannot be sup- 
pressed. They ought not to be, because there would 
no longer be freedom. The tree might retain its 
foliage, hut would be stripped oi'iXs fruit. 

What then are the proper channels for that intel- 
lectual activity which cannot be left to itself without 
danger ? America, more than any other country ex- 
isting, contains new avenues for that ceaseless excr- 
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else of niind and heai't, without which there is neither 
energy nor progress. Its very social condition, the 
first object of inquiry with a foreigner, and which 
should be the first to engage the care of its citizens, 
is a problem, as new as it is curious. The traveller 
from other countries in vain endeavors to understand 
or describe an equality, whose compatibility with the 
existence of government he cannot comprehend. 
Our own statesmen sometimes mistake its nature, 
and are lost in the results of a principle whose opera- 
tions elude speculation. The formation and modifi- 
cation of public opinion — whether by education, by 
interest, by the press, or by social assimilation, in a 
land where public opinion governs, should be thor- 
oughly watched and investigated. Subtle as the 
water, the public sentiment of a free people is yet 
subject to the laws of motion and attraction; and 
these must be well understood before it can be made 
steadily to bear on great plans of improvement. The 
general mind is yet uninformed on the true relation 
existent between law-maker and law-subject, in a 
nation where every citizen is both ; and upon the 
correlative necessity of obeying as well as enacting 
wise laws.* 

* The laws are made both praclically and theoretically by the 
whole people, in a colleclivii sensts. But they ai'e Ui be oljeyeii indi- 
mdttall'j. While it is true that an individual has hja sharo in the 
making of kire, it is also true that he must individually yield obe- 
dience io that la«i wliich is made by the whole, and which, as an indi- 
vidual, he bn'! no ri-rlit to rcpc.il. To he n lii.v:-mhjci^t as wull as a law- 
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If we pass from this subject to that of moral truth, 
what country upon eartli ever presented a wider 
range for inquiry! What government ever before 
admitted the principle of universal toleration ? In 
what other land could it be said that error of opinion 
might be safely tolerated, while reason was left free 
to combat it ? What people are more susceptible of 
moral impressions ? Upon whom could you have 
greater hopes of fixing the abiding truths of time and 
eternity ? That the spirit of Christian civilization 
has, in fact, a deeper root in this than in any other 
country, may safely be inferred from the more ele- 
vated condition of women. The treatment of women 
is rightly said to be the standard of civilization. 
Among barbarians they are slaves ; in France the 
idols of pleasure ; in Germany drudges ; in England 
the respected companions of masters ; in America 
the cherished wives of freemen. Such is the testi- 
mony of foreigners.* Nor does America ask from 

mailer, obedient a9 well as Bovereign, is the highest virtue of a repub- 
lican ciCizeD. 

* All foreigners agree in the superior purity of Atneriean women, 
and the high degree of respect paid them by their countrymen. 
The followmg k the remark of M. de Beoumonl, an intelligent French 
traTeller. " You may estimate the inorjihty of any population, 
when you hare ascertAmed that of the women ; and ooe cannot con- 
template American society withont admiration for the respect whicli 
there encircles the ties of marriage. The eaine sentiment existed ia 
a like degree among no nation of antiquity ; and the existing socia- 
lies of Europe, in their corraption, have not even a conception of sueii 
a purity of morals," 
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their jealousy a higher or a nobler tribute to her insti- 
tutions. The same principles which have produced 
such a result are ready to be trained into other chan- 
nels of moral sentiment; and if we do look back 
with something of shame at the superior frugality 
and temperance of ancient Sparta, it is not that we 
value those hardy virtues less, but that wealth and 
pleasure have tempted us more. 

New materials for thought and activity in the 
paths of science— those regions of invention and dis- 
covery where human power has exercised its highest 
functions, and poured back upon society its uncounted 
blessings — where will it find a fresher or a wider field 
than in this new-risen continent? Indeed, it is obvious 
that no country can furnish higher inducements in the 
development of its multiplied resources for the im- 
provement of practical science ; and it is equally ob- 
vious that here the great improvement must be made 
for generations to come. The philosophers of Eng- 
land have distinctly declared that there the cultivation 
of science is on the decline ;* the Glerman mind is occu- 



ITie same thing is admitted by the London Quarferly, in the num- 
ber for April, 1835. 

* " Four English philosophera, Sir Hamphry Davy, Sir John Her. 
schel, Mr. Babbage, and Sir David Brewster, under a deep concern 
tor the honor of England, boldly pointed oat tbe lact of the decline ot 
Bcience and the aoicHtifie arte." — Edinburgh Reinfvj. January, 1835. 

ITiia declaration produced the formation of the Britiah Scientific As- 
aocia,tion, -which has held fnur meelings, ani) made many reports on 
the .itaf e of science. 
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pied with metaphysical subtleties ; the French have lost 
the genius of the Institute; and are, as, with few ex- 
ceptions, they have ever been, occupied upon the de- 
tails rather than the foundations of knowledge. It is in 
America that the great additions to science and social 
improvement must be rtiade. Nor are they, like the 
fine arts, limited by the forms of beauty. They are 
not required to imitate the models of the past. That 
knowledge which is based upon the structure and uses 
of the world which infinite wisdom created, and in- 
finite love sustains, cannot be exhausted. It is as 
perennial as nature herself; as fresh upon those hills 
and vales, as when blooming Eden first opened upon 
the father of men, or the shepherd first gazed upon 
the firmament from the star-lit plains of Chaldea. So 
wise is the constitution of things, that curiosity must 
ever find something ungratified ; some secret unre- 
vealed in the bosom of nature ; some land undiscov- 
ered to the vision of genius. And yet the conquests 
of mind still go on ; science multiplies herself at 
each added step ; ailures forward by all the mystery 
of the promised future, and all the sublime of glory 
possessed. Her weapons are from the armory of 
heaven ; her dominion wide as the universe of mind. 

Lastly, there is lull emplujment for activity of 
mmd, m the culture and piactiee of social science. 
I mean the discoverj of the laws, and carrying into 
effect the principles, which pioduce the happiness 
and improvement of human society. 

The time IS past, in whn,h lutcHpcfiKil power can 
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seclude itself in mnmstei c; oi '.pend lU life in soli- 
tary studies. The Iis^ht ot -i th usandeje is poured 
upon it by the press the extension ot social inter- 
course, and the rapidly increa'iing freedom of opinion, 
Man can no longer In e for himaeli but is compelled 
to make other men his companions and the world his 
theatre. The very principle innounced bv America, 
that government was constituted for the h'ippiness of 
all, was one which pledged the eneigies cf its citizens 
to the improvement jf the humm tdmilj That im- 
provement— mora], mtelleLtual f hysical — is an object 
of effort and desire which cannot cea'^e to exist, 
while there remains oppression to destroy knowledge 
to diffuse, or regions of possible attainment yet un- 
subdued to the dominion of mind. This is an object, 
also, which is constantly accumulating power over 
the feelings and judgments of enlightened nations. 
Already we find it recognized in Europe, that a war 
of subjugation will no longer be tolerated. The 
piratic trade in slaves is outlawed by the most power- 
ful nations.* The ablest statesmen frown upon the 

• After tho abolition ot tie slave trade by Great Britain, she made 
nmny treaties with other nations, stipulating fur its abandonment. 
Among othera was Brazil, where slaverj was carried to an extreme 
of cruelty and debasement, knowu to but few countries. There it 
ceased to be legal in 1880. Notwithstanding which, immense inipor- 
tatioDs of slaves are clandestjnelj made. Treaties containing the 
same stipulatjons have been made with Sweden, Denmark, and vari- 
ous other nations. 

It is to be regretted that those measures hare not proved as e&Ol 
ual aa w.'.s hoped. 
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system of privateering. The hereditary peerage is 
crushed in France, and crumbling in England. Eng- 
land herself is carrying our common language to the 
dwellers on the Ganges, the Indus, and the Niger. 
Colleges and schools in distant India teach the learn- 
ing and the science of our common race. The 
castes of Brahma tremble at their touch ; and the 
lofty Mandarin of the Celestial empire wonders and 
fears, as truth approaches his shore. Our own re- 
public is founding in Africa new republics from that 
exiled race, who have returned to renew in glory the 
country which they left in gloom. 

In all civilized countries a practical freedom, in 
accordance with the amehorating spirit of Christian- 
ity, is abroad upon the earth. It must be instructed 
and enlightened, but cannot be successfully opposed. 
By mother, by school, and by college, in the popu- 
lar assembly, in the press, and in the pulpit, the active 
energies of mind and heart must be trained in every 
sound principle and perfect law. Whatever may be 
thought by timid, or even philosophical persons, of 
the present tendencies of the human mind, it must 
be admitted, as a fact, that the masses of mankind 
have, in Christian countries, been awakened to the 
past degradation of their condition, and are looking 
restlessly and anxiously for a new order of things. 
Nor can any candid person read the ancient prophets 
of Judea, announcing a future of life, light, and know- 
ledge, in the glowing poetry of Oriental language, 
without admitting that this condition of things is, in 
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part at least, a realization of that magnificent vis- 
ion! 

The people have harnessed themselves to the char- 
iot of knowledge; and thoi^h the weight of long 
ages of darkness rest upon it ; though clouds and 
shadows still throng its path; though error and 
fanaticism cling to its wheels ; it rolls on, and must 
forever roll, till the last system of oppression, of 
ignorance, and of false belief, shall have crumbled 
into the dust and ashes of the tomb. 



CHAPTER III. 



It cannot fairly he denied that the greater number 
of those who have written and spoken upon educa- 
tion have taken far too limited and narrow views of 
that most important subject. They have often spo- 
ken well and forcibly in regard to the particular 
branches of the general topic which they have con- 
sidered ; but how few have written in regard to the 
ultimate object, and the whole measure of means by 
which it can be attained ! What is the ultimate 
object ? No less than to develop all the faculties of 
the human sou! to the utmost extent of which they 
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are susceptible in this temporal life and condition. 
This is a sublime object ; but not more sublime than 
practical, if the human will interpose no obstacles to 
the completion of the enterprise. I readily grant 
that it is neither possible nor desirable to raise the 
intellectual standard of every man to the same ele- 
vation with that of some one individual who may be 
a model of eminent genius and high attainments ; but 
we should never forget that the greatest and bright- 
est of the human race are but examples of what the 
human faculties are capable of attaining. And who 
can truly say that he knows the human spirit can nev- 
er soar higher than even the greatest and brightest 
have done ? Who can say that he knows philosophy 
will never be adorned by a brighter than Bacon ; or 
astronomy advanced by a nobler than Newton ? Has 
he ever heard of a divine decree, that' he who was 
made in the likeness of God is limited by the earth- 
en barriers which confine the body ? Has any one 
taken measure of the elasticity and velocity of the 
soul ? does he know where it must cease to inquire, 
and when it must cease to soar ? If we know not 
these limits, then neither do we know that the high- 
est attainments of human knowledge, and the sublim- 
est pursuits of science, may not become the common 
possessions of the common people. We know that 
one star differeth from another star in magnitude ; 
but we also know that every star shineth with a con- 
tinual efflux of light — flowing perpetually through the 
visible creation. 
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The idea of education then, in its absolute, uhi- 
mate, and universal sense, is that of a perpetually 
growing and never-exhausted growth of the human 
sou!. In the language I have quoted, it is " to devel- 
op in each individual all the perfection of which he 
is susceptible." This, too, corresponds with the origi- 
nal meaning of the word, as derived from educere, 
to lead, or draw forth the mind, passions, and atTec- 
tions. In this sense, not merely the school, but all 
that meets the soul of man in its passage through 
time, become its educators. Every sense draws in 
knowledge, and every faculty goes forth to meet the 
elements of nature : history repeats the lessons of ex- 
perience ; the world fascinates with the delusions of 
pleasure ; the church calls to the performance of 
duty ; and the state invites to share in the glories 
of ambition. Whatever there is in life to draw 
forth its emotions, to dazzle its imagination, to excite 
its inquiry, to induce reflection, to impel it forward, 
or to delay its career — all these things enter into that 
aggregate of results which is called education; all 
have been ministering spirits — whether of good or 
evil — to this wondering soul, striving continually to 
gather up something of its original inheritance. 

In a practical view of education, however, we 
must confine ourselves to narrower limits ; we must 
take for education what is commonly meant by in- 
struction — the work of teachers. In this sense, how- 
ever, there are general and universal principles to be 
applied in the adaptation of this instruction to the 
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ends in view. If we were, for example, to adapt a 
system of instruction (and had the power to do it) 
to the people of the United States which was adop- 
ted and has for ages been employed to teach the re- 
ligious ideas of Brahminism, and the despotic power 
of princes in India, it would be impossible to preserve 
the republic. There is an absolute, positive antago- 
nism between such a course of instruction as that and 
the existence of free institutions. So, also, if we 
could teach the great body of the children of India 
the doctrines of Christianity and the operation and 
effect of republican laws, it would be utterly impos- 
sible for India to remain in its present condition. 
Hence we must adapt instruction to the means we 
have and the object in view. We wish to perpetu- 
ate the institutions of the republic, because we be- 
lieve them wise, beneficial, and well calculated to 
produce public prosperity : hence we must adapt in- 
struction to that object. In the preceding chapter I 
have discussed the general principles of perpetuating 
civil and religious liberty. It now remains to apply 
those principles. 

1. The education of a free people must correspond 
to the necessities of freedom, in regard to intelligence, 
public virtue, activity of mind, general growth, and 
Christian progress, 

2. In order to attain these results, those studies 
should be principally regarded which tend to instruct 
the mind in the structure and operation of republican 
government; in the principles and value of science; 
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in history and social science; in eloquence, or the 
art of talking ; in the moral capacity and spiritual 
destiny of man ; in the coequal value, responsibili- 
ties, and destiny of woman ; in the education of 
mothers ; in the Bible, as the charter derived from 
Heaven ; and, finally, in whatever shall make man a 
thinking, spiritual, active, responsible agent. Such 
he must be before this world can realize, even in a 
small measure, those beautiful and exquisite pictures 
of a renovated earth, so forcibly depicted by the holy 
prophets. 

3. American education, in order to attain the per- 
fection of society and perpetuate the institutions of 
freedom, must adopt these general principles in prac- 
tice ; and also adapt itself to whatever is peculiar in 
America, peculiar in Christian civilization, and pecu- 
liar in the laws of social progress, as developed in 
history. 

The idea of American education, then, is of an 
education, in fact and theory, in conformity with the 
idea of a complete republic ; in conformity with the 
idea of a Christian republic ; and in conformity with 
the idea of both a physical and spiritual development 
of all the faculties in each individual. It is not ne- 
cessary, in order to attempt this, that we should 
assume the perfection of any such system, or of soci- 
ety itself, at present. It is only necessary to place 
before us such an ideal of what education ought to 
be, in order to stimulate zeal, excite ambition, and 
energize eifort. It is impossible for an individual oi 
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society ever to improve, without placing before it the 
ideal beauty of something better than exists, or has 
existed, in our experience. It is thus that scripture 
continually places before us, for imitation, the char- 
acter of God, the beauty of excellence, and the love- 
liness of a holy society ; and is it not certain that he 
who strives to form himself upon such models will 
attain a purer and a higher character, than he who 
shall confine himself to any standard of character yet 
attained among even the brightest of men? Ameri- 
can education must ever keep in sight the fact that 
it is not the most glorious nation of antiquity, nor the 
greatest of modern days, that we are to imitate ; but 
that, on the contrary, there is no model for us. We 
are to be ourselves a model: we are a mode!. If 
America has presented any thing new to the world, 
it is a new form of society ; if she has any thing wor- 
thy to preserve, it is the principles upon which that 
society is instituted ; hence it is not a Grecian or a 
Roman education we need — it is not one conceived 
in China, Persia, or France. On the contrary, it 
must have all the characteristics of the American 
mind, fresh, original, vigorous, enterprising ; embar- 
rassed by no artificial barriers, and looking to a final 
conquest over the last obstacles to the progress of 
human improvement. 

The organization of the business of education con- 
cerns chiefly three things: 1st, The teacher, and his 
qualifications ; 2d, The process of instruction ; and 
3d, Knowledge nnd its classification. 
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Tiie first two, the teacher and his method of teach- 
ing, are intimately connected ; for whatever the mind 
of the teacher is, that he will, as far as depends on 
human power, impress upon what he does and upon 
those he instructs. The power of mind upon mind, 
in this respect, is most wonderful. Could the whole 
truth on this subject be known, we should be more 
careful in selecting teachers than in making laws. 
So far as biography and history give us an insight 
into the effects of education upon mind, there is 
scarcely a single example of a really great mind 
whose early bent or impressions have not been de- 
rived from a mother or teacher remarkable for the 
strength or brilliance of their own minds. If, then, 
we could secure the thorough education of mothers 
and teachers, we should secure the best education of 
society. In the following chapters I have considered 
first the teacher and his qualifications, for in them are 
laid the foundations of all education. 

Knowledge and its classification constitute the 
subject of teaching; and its special topics must be 
chosen and emphasized (more or less) according to 
the principles I have already indicated. They must 
conform to the organization, the civilization, and the 
religion of the nation, if, as I suppose, the object is to 
perpetuate the institutions already existing, or to im- 
prove them, if the primary ideas of those institutions 
are correct. 

At the foundations of this knowledge, in regard to 
Ihe repubhc of the United States, IJe these ideas : 
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1. The idea of its government, contained in the 
Constitution. 

2. The idea of modern science, as developed in 
modern civilization. 

3. The idea of Chnstianity, contained in the Bible. 
These are the elements peculiar to our nation and 

times ; and while they are by no means all the topics 
which enter into a complete system of instruction, 
they are those which require an emphasis in America. 
One who reads and reflects will see that they hardly 
touch upon what were the great staples of ancient 
instruction. Metaphysical philosophy, which was 
then discussed among all classes of people, scarcely 
enters info the above account except as a systema- 
tized branch of modern science; but does it follow 
that we shall be deficient in that branch of phi- 
losophy ? Not at all ; for a free country is the very 
cradle of metaphysical discussion. At this moment 
there is hardly a political question in the nation 
which does not involve metaphysical arguments ; 
but yet more has Christianity rendered that instruc- 
tion unnecessary, by defining all that it was necessary 
to define, and leaving to human reason all that can 
fairly be deduced from revealed facts. 

In this volume I have confined myself chiefly to 
those subjects which belong to the idea of an Ameri- 
can education, as it has been here described. 
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E TEACHER HIS liCALIi'l CATION 8, HIS TEACHISO, A 



" It reqniros graol wisdom Mid industry to advance a coneidenible estate, mucli 
Hnondconlrivanco nnd pains to wise agreal and regulnr building ; but the great- 
is 1o rear und build up a loao, and lo totm HDd fUabiiHi him Id piety, and Jnslice, 
and leraperance, and all kind of houesl and worthy aotiona." — TiUalsnit. 

Who is the teacher said to be abroad upon the 
earth,~once the subject of inspiration — now of leg- 
islation, ^seeking to mingle with statesmen in the 
government of men ? What are his limits ? In 
vain I seek to confine him. It seems to me that 
earth has no prison-house for him. His limits are 
the bouniiaries of mind itself. For into what circle 
of the arts does he not enter ? Over what secret 
emotions of the soul has he not control ? What 
field in the wide domain of knowledge does he not 
penetrate ? Into what lonely nook of society does 
he send no influence ? 

Though the business of teaching {considered in its 
absolute sense) may be as wide and as durable as the 
universe of intelligent beings, yet we may study and 
deduce the laws of right instruction, from our know- 
ledge of the laws of mind, and its operation in socie- 
ty. The philosopher in vain attempts to trace the 
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rays of light through the pathless heavens as they 
fall in succession on each object of creation ; but he 
can analyze and comprehend its principles. It is the 
light of knowledge upon which we speak, and the 
laws of instruction we would investigate. 

The term teacher is generic, signifying one who 
conveys knowledge, informs, instructs. There are 
certain general characteristics which belong to all 
good teachers, and these are the characteristics upon 
which I now propose to dwell. 

The qualifications of teachers relate chiejly, I 
think, to three different topics ; and may be stated 
thus ;— 

1. Their qualifications, in reference to the subject- 
matter taught. 

2. In reference to the mode of teaching. 

3. In reference to personal character. 

Under these three heads I shall endeavor to bring 
most of those qualities, natural and acquired, which 
are peculiar to the profession of teaching. 



TFIli TEACHER A\D SUBJECT-MATTER. 

The qualifications of a teacher, in reference to the 
subject-matter of his teaching. 

To be a teacher at all, supposes a knowiedge of 
the subject taught ; and to be a good teacher, that 
knowledge perfect, — limited only by the existing 
boundaries of human science, in that department. 
This then is fundamental in the qiialificalions of a 
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teacher. But what sort of knowledge upon any 
given subject, should the teacher possess? For it 
is obvious, there are various kinds of knowledge of 
the same thing. Nothing is more common than to 
find an artist who does not understand the principles 
of his art ; or a man of science who knows little of 
its applications ; or a man of education who can 
enunciate a proposition, and point out its uses, but 
who knows nothing of either the principle or the 
art. Yet it will he conceded that neither of these 
constitutes the proper kind of knowledge for a teach- 
er. In what then does it consist ? Is it an acquaint- 
ance with the best text-book of the best author ? Is 
it a familiarity with the various rules constructed to 
facilitate the applications of science ? Is it any form 
of words ? or is it, rather, a conscious understanding, 
not only of all the facts of the subject, but of all the 
relations, whether of cause or effect, which they bear 
to each other ? The latter is the proposition I main- 
tain. For what is the business of a teacher ? He is 
neither a manipulator in the laboratory of arts, nor 
yet an eccentric philosopher, seeking new discoveries 
in the region of speculation. His position is strictly 
that of a conveyer of knowledge — moral and intel- 
lectual—to a yet unoccupied and growing mind. 
To do this successfully, requires that his instruction 
should carry to that waiting mind a conviction of 
its truth, and that he should also connect that truth 
with the duties of life. 

Now to convince of truth, in matters of human 
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learning, requires reasoning; and to reason upon a 
subject, requires that the instructor should understand 
what is called in science its rationale, as well as its 
facts. And this is not only an h priori deduction of 
theory, but a manifest indication of nature ; for what 
is the first question of every inquisitive pupil, young 
or old, in school or out of school, to the enunciation 
of a new fact, but — why ? as if men were taught by 
instinct itself that the pathway of mind is to ascend, 
by the golden chain of cause and effect, to the source 
of immortal light. If this question, thus naturally put, 
be not properly answered, it implies the ignorance of 
the teacher, and leaves the truth doubtful. We are 
told to give a " reason for the faith that is in us ;" 
and he must be a poor teacher of human knowledge 
who cannot. Again, this rationale of which we 
speak is nothing more nor less than a thorough anal- 
ysis of the subject taught. Whoever teaches, must 
analyze. He must not merely say that he has a ma- 
chine, which will perform this and that thing, and 
that his pupil, by turning certain screws, will inevi- 
tably obtain certain results ; but he must take that 
machine to pieces — must count every cog, and cal- 
culate the movement of every wheel ; for the works 
of nature are but a series of contrivances, and science 
is but a development of those contrivances ; and mind 
is so constructed as never to be satisfied with the an- 
nouncement of a problem, without seeking its solution. 
Nor is this true of science, so called, only, but ol 
every thing which embodies thought or speech. This 
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living language with which I now write ; those an- 
cient classics, dead types of the glorious past ; that 
brilliant literature, now coming with softened tones 
through the depths of time, now shooting up fresh 
verdure under our feet ;— all are but the interpretej's 
of thoughts and emotions ; and thoughts and emotions 
have their being in things, and it is by reasoning 
upon things only they can be explained. 

Thus, he who would teach grammar understand- 
ingly, would not surely content himself with an- 
nouncing the parts of speech ; that every verb must 
have a nominative, and that an adjective must agree 
with its substantive, and thus on. In this discon- 
nected state it would be as arbitrary and as unin- 
structive as the decrees of an autocrat : taught, 
however, as what it is, the strict translation of acts 
and things into words, it becomes a complete system 
of philosophy, whose progress in any given language 
is the very history of its literature.* 

And this is the distinction between the kind of 
knowledge on the same subject which a teacher must 
possess, and that which is necessary to the common 



* The " Hermes," or Univerial Grammar, by Mr. Harris, and fJie 
" Diveraiona of Purley," bj Horde Tooke, are beautiful tieatises on the 
phil(sopliy of grammar ; it wouM be well if they were more read. 
In reference to the necessity of reasoning from effects to cause, Mr. 
Haxria makes this observation : " Those things which are jfrs( to na- 
tvTe, are not ^rst to man. Nature begins from catises, and thence 
descends to effects; human perceptions first open upon effects, and 
thencQ by slow de^eea ascend to causes." 
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business of the world. He must be master of its 
analysis, that he may explain the reason, the use, 
and the connection of every part ; while the mass of 
men are but operatives, who are to perform but one 
function in a complicated system ; it is the difference 
between the soldier and the general. And while I 
admit the painful fact that the larger portion of his 
pupils may never seek or need the knowledge he 
possesses, I still would not abate one whit of his 
responsibihty. The miihon may, if they please, re- 
main the victims of pretenders in science, of sciolists 
in literature, and of demagogues in politics; but the 
teacher must understand for himself. I will not re- 
quire every passenger in a steamboat to understand 
the machinery ; but the engineer I will, for the safety 
of the whole depends upon it. And though the teach- 
er may find the mass of his pupils slow to apprehend 
and of humble destiny, yet every school contains 
some inquiring minds of more spiritual mould, whom 
it will require all his powers of thought and instruc- 
tion to accompany in their ascending flight. It is 
not the village church-yard, but the village school- 
house, which contains 

" HeM'ts pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that tlio rod of empire might have swaj'd, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 
But knowledge to tJielr ejes her ample page, 
Eieh witli the epoila of time, did ne'er unroll." 

I have given this view of the kind of knowledge 
which the teacher should possess m reb^tron to the 
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subject-matter of his teaching, because it seems to 
me the prevailing error of teachers is not to have that 
hind of knowledge. Many respectable, and in most 
respects well-educated teachers, will perform any 
problem, and enunciate any rule upon the subject 
under examination, and yet be completely nonplused 
in any attempt to explain what they have done, or 
analyze the principles upon which it is performed. 
Nor is this, in my opinion, confined to any class of 
teachers ; but is a defect in some measure common 
to the majority, from the village school to the lofty 
university. The American mind, like that of its 
English ancestors, is more deductive than analytical. 
Nor would I have it otherwise; for it is the most 
useful, and, provided always there are philosophers 
enough in the world to do the reasoning and to make 
the rules, the most productive. It is a working and 
a thinking mind, too ; but it works and thinks towards 
results, rather than causes. 

The proposition I maintain is, that the position of 
a teacher is one which requires the constant analysis 
of the subject of his teaching ; and that to do this, he 
must understand not merely its results, but all the 
connections, dependencies, and relations by which 
those results are obtained. 

Besides this particular knowledge of the subject 
taught, there are two species of general knowledge, 
derived from reading and observation, which I believe 
to be of peculiar use to the teacher. I mean the 
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philosophy of Mutory, on the one hand, and the phe- 
nomena of the human mind, on the other.* 

In relation to the former it may be said, in general 
terms, there can be no mode of ascertaining the prin- 
ciples and course of human conduct, under any given 
circumstances, so certain as by referring to the open 
volume of recorded experience ; for it contains the 
long series of experiments upon which the science of 
human nature is based— a science, like that of chem- 
istry, wholly experimental. When the wisest of 
teachers said, '■ h h g w un 

he referred, as he h be 

results of those n p n p h h ke 
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an<i if you would illustrate the character of one, you 
will most readily do it by the biography of another. 
Hence the history of arts, science, and philosophy, 
— itself a history of the progress of civilization, — 
throws a steady light on the social relations of every 
branch of human knowledge. 

It is often the subject of vulgar astonishment, that 
one could in a single life, like Sir William Jones,* 
acquire a facility in writing and speaking twenty- 
eight living languages ; or, like Peter of Russia, ac- 
quire in a few years, some familiarity with numerous 
arts : yet, when we consider that all languages have a 
common root, and are grouped in classes, whose mem- 
bers are strongly analogous, and that all sciences are 
kindred, we come to admire, not a mysterious phe- 
nomenon of intellect, but a patient investigatic«i 
worthy of all renown. 

If you would study astronomy, study geometry ; 
if you would study anatomy, study mechanics ; and 
if you would study the effect of any or all education 
upon human conduct, study history. From that van- 
tage ground you will see, as the optician discovers 
that all colors are necessary to make up the pure 
white light of day — that all principles ot knowledge 
are but parts of one great and glonoui whole f 

* The character of Sir Williaro Jonea was quite a model in good- 
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In respect to the second general subject, the phe- 
nomena of mind in action, I do not of course mean 
that knowledge of mind which is acquired from par- 
ticular books or partial systems. They are hut aids 
to reflection. The teacher is, however, in the very 
nature of things, compelled to analyze the operations 
of mind. He has it constantly under his care, and 
sees its growth, from the blossom to the fruit. The 
analysis of the subject taught, which we have seen 
he must possess, compels him also to trace the inves- 
tigations of other minds on the subject ; and if it be 
one involving moral affections, he must first place it 
in the crucible of his own heart and consciousness. 
Now it is this analysis of consciousness, and espe- 
cially of the grounds of moral action, which the 
teacher needs. To look abroad upon others we are 
compelled to do, for indolence does not take away 
sight or hearing ; but to rejlect upon what we observe 
requires some activity of intellect ; and to compare 
the reflections and emotions of others with our own, 
is a yet more abstract and difficult undertaking. 
Such, however, is the task of the moral teacher, and 
especially at those periods of his teaching when, in 
seeking to correct some vicious bent of character, he 
is compelled to look into motives of action. It is 
then that he will find a knowledge of the constitution 



hia time. The s^icuce? seem now mutually contribufing 
other's g'ory, and sll illustrating the harmony and order wl 
vail in the work of creation. 
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of mind available to the practical purposes of educa- 
tion ; a knowledge which, as it relates to the most 
subtle and least tangible of all agents, is to be gained 
only by the most careful observation. The qualifica^ 
tions of a teacher in this respect should be simply 
that of a mind patiently and quietly inquiring after 
truth. To depart from this and amuse himself with 
dividing mind into little compartments, like the 
squares of a chess-board, would be as wise as he 
who should attempt to mark out upon the clouds the 
course of the hghtnings. 



THE MODE or TEACUING. 

The qualifications of teachers are next to be con- 
sidered, in reference to the mode of teaching. This 
has strict relation to the end to be obtained. Among 
the ancient heathen nations, the Persians, in the time 
of Cyrus, considered the virtues, especially justice 
and gratitude, as the main object of education ; 
among the Athenians, accomplishments in arts, sci- 
ences, and letters, were the end ; and among the Spar- 
tans, obedience was the sole principle of instruction,* 
because that would preserve the ascendency of the 



* In Rolliii's Historj of the Greeks and Persians ■will be found 
in aecount of many pardeulars in the eclucatioa Hnd mannere of tlie 
indent nations. Eadi of tlie andent iiadonj seems to iiave l:iid 
;reat Btres^i on some pfirtioular quality wLich tliej tliouglit adapted 
o their cliaracter au'l eircunistancos. 
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laws. Yet neither of these answered their designs 
Persia acquired some of the milder virtues, but tailed 
in strength and hardihood ; Athens found that nei- 
ther art nor science would avail against depravity of 
morals ; and Sparta found that it was not enough to 
secure obedience to laws without considering their 
nature and effect ; Persia fell a victim to luxury, 
Athens to licentiousness, and Sparta to tyranny. 
Such are the lessons of antiquity ; and its splendid 
wreck remains an example to warn us against the 
dangers of partial systems. 

But under the new light which the Christian sys- 
tem has thrown over the power and destiny of the 
soul, a different view has been taken of the end and 
means of education. We consider the object of edu- 
cation now as twofold :— one to improve and strength- 
en the mind itself; the other to endow it with what- 
ever is valuable or auxiliary in the duties of life. 
The second relates chiefly to topics of education, 
and may in this place be passed by. The first, how- 
ever, requires an adaptation of means to the peculiar 
condition of a thinking and spiritual being. 

1. For this purpose the teacher must first place 
himself upon terms of g'oorf-u)i// with his pupil. One 
comes to receive, the other to give instruction. 
There is, therefore, a community of pursuit and of 
interests. Their minds should therefore come to- 
gether, without which, I apprehend, little instruction 
is ever conveyed : it will be but the rolling stone of 
Sisyphus. Kow to effect this mutuality of mind, the 
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teacher must from the first show himself capable of 
instructing, and that it is his happiness and his pu- 
pil's gain. Then he will have the powerful aid of 
that sympathy which is the strongest bond of union 
in the human heart : then he can effect that with 
kindness which no force can do ; then he will sharpen 
the dull and strengthen the weak ; then will the 
rugged steeps of science be clothed with verdure, 
and the school-house ever after looked back upon as 
a sunny spot in the pathway of hfe. The quality we 
speak of is a tact in the teacher ; but one which he 
must come by from nature or from art. Every good 
and successful teacher has it. Some acquire the con- 
fidence of their pupils, in spite of austere qualities, 
by their open, hearty, up-and-down enthusiasm for 
the subject of their teaching ; others, by the milder 
virtues of the heart, attracting by the cords of love ; 
others again, by an art vi-hich readily adapts itself to 
the we 11- understood movements of mind. But all 
who would succeed must have it. As well might we 
expect to warm ourselves by light reflected from the 
impassive ice, as to gather knowledge from that cold 
indifference, from which the eager inquiries and as- 
piring zeal of youth pass unregarded. It may ex- 
hibit in its own medium the prismatic colors, but 
sends forth no genial beam of heat. 

2. The next step in the process of teaching, is to 
inquire how a subject is to be taught. What func- 
tions of mind are we to call into activity ? What 
principles arc ws In o.^o ? We cannot so well an- 
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swer this question as by referring to some notable 
errors in education ; errors whicb have prevailed in 
times past, and still prevail ; which have governed 
whole nations; which have influenced the affairs of all 
mankind, and whose contrasted results are valuable 
to us. 

The first of these errors is teaching men to imitate, 
or repeat, rather than to think. We need to take 
but a very cursory glance at the great theatre of hu- 
man life, to know how deep a root this radical error 
has struck into the foundations of education. Look 
abroad among men, and ask yourselves how many 
of the moving multitude inquire into the springs of 
action ? How many seek to know the causes and 
consequences of those scenes in which they them- 
selves are actors ? Or to descend to details, how 
many attempt to understand the true principles of 
the business in which they are engaged ? How many 
can correct a blunder arising merely from the appli- 
cation of a principle ? Analyze this boasted liberty 
of ours ; look again upon republican society in this 
freest land upon earth ; separate the living agents 
from the mere automata in this game of life, and tell 
me how many of the latter — hovif many of the for- 
mer! And if you are not pleased with the result, 
tell me whether this is a decree of nature, or a fault 
of education ; whether you believe if men were 
taught to be independent thinkers, and that while 
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they revered al! that was good, or glorious, or valua- 
ble in tlie works of their ancestors, that they too had 
an indwelling spirit whose high prerogative it was to 
extend the conquests of mind, they would cease to in- 
quire, and remain dull floats upon this ocean of being ! 

But if you would know what the eiFects of think- 
ing are, compare Athens with China. Here are three 
hundred millions of people— more than one-third 
the human race — whose history goes far back into 
remote antiquity, and who commenced with no small 
share of the arts and sciences, but who have added 
not a single particle to knowledge nor taken one step 
in improvement ; whose only policy is to prevent in- 
novation, and whose only power is to perpetuate suc- 
cession.* Here is another people, whose population 
does not exceed one-tenth that of Ohio, whose place 
can scarcely be found on the map, who commenced 
barbarians, yet who have given to the world new 
sciences and new arts, and whose mighty men in- 
fused into language 

" Thoughls that breatlie and words that bum ;" 
who reconquered their conquerors by the spirit of 
eloquence, and whose renown has filled the earth. 

What makes this mighty difference ? The one 
learned to repeat, the other to think. 

* Tlie Chinese are esteemed, by philoaophical historians, one ot the 
four primitive natioQS. What may be the eilect of European eom- 
merce upon them wa cannot toll; but it ia certain they have pro- 
•'uced no intoUeclua! impression upon the world in a long time. 
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Another error which has prevailed in some places 
and times is, that the pupil can acquire nothing ex- 
cept by observation or experiment. It assumes that 
the mind can deduce nothing from given premises, 
but is a manipulator in the great school of art, where 
every thing must be reduced to the senses ; and be- 
cause illustration is a very good thing, therefore you 
cannot have too much of it ; and because experiment 
is a good way for philosophers to make discoveries, 
therefore it is the best way for children to learn them. 
Something like this was the theory of J. J. Rousseau, 
who proposed that a boy should be taken at one 
season of the year on a hill-top and shown the sun in 
a certain position, and at another in another — and 
thus of other things ; but how long it will take a boy 
to go through all the experiments of all the philoso- 
phers he has not informed us. Others, however, have 
improved upon this example, and introduced the world 
in miniature into the school-room. Cubes, cones, and 
pyramids, sun, moon, stars, and comets,, dance at- 
tendance upon their levee ; and when these fail, the 
art of engraving is exhausted to exhibit upon the 
pages of the school-book things human and inhuman, 
from the wonders of the deep to " gorgons and chi- 
meras dire." Now, doubtless, good maps, globes, or 
even a well-executed picture of some great event, 
and still more a social walk with some instructive 
friend, who could say, with David, that "day unto 
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day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge," may be made useful aids of a good 
teacher ; for such a one cannot be supposed not to 
know and adapt to his purpose the strong attractions 
of sense for the young ; but, on the other hand, nei- 
ther will he be expected to teach abstract truth by 
models or experiments. 

The fallacy of this error consists in overlooking 
the real advantage which science confers upon the 
teacher^ — 'that of generalization. It is the condensa- 
tion of knowledge which is the great facility in the 
art of teaching, afforded by constant improvements. 
How else could education keep up at all with the 
accumulation of knowledge? It takes a generation 
for philosophy to discover and demonstrate a princi- 
ple wliich, in after times, the pupil learns in a single 
hour. 



The third error, and in a great measure that of 
our times, is to interpose a patent machinery between 
the teacher and his pupil ; a labor-saving machine by 
which we shall print off minds just as we print oiF 
calicoes: flimsy, parti- colored, cheap enough they are. 
We get up a long array of text-books, which are so 
good we hardly know how to choose among them ; 
and which facilitate the art of teaching so much, 
there is nothing left for the teacher to do except, as 
the ancients did with the oracle of Delphos, to ask 
questions and receive answers. And then we have 
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discovered another great liicility in teaching : it is 
rather laborious to lead the pupil vp the hill of knowl- 
edge, and as the teacher and he have to meet some- 
where, why the teacher must walk down; and as the 
child cannot talk learnedly, why the teacher must 
talk simply. In this manner the grand desideratum 
in teaching, as in many other arts, that of getting 
along by doing nothing, is at last discovered. The 
pupil and the teacher are both contented. The one 
has found an easy chair, and the other has no kill to 
climb. 

The recapitulation of these errors, if indeed you 
are prepared to admit them such, shows them to have 
one common origin — indolence of thought, on the part 
of both pupils and teachers. It is not the body merely 
that has its vis inertice; the soul partakes of that 
common tendency which has made man, in every 
age and clime, seek some escape from that law of his 
nature — the necessity for labor. And while we ad- 
mit, what is certainly true, that mind has an up- 
ward principle, seeking new and better things, we 
must also admit that in the mass of mankind its sen- 
sualism has ever overcome its spirituality. Few and 
far between, angel visits, are those inspirations of 
intellect which lead the patient scholar in the face 
of poverty, humiliation, disease, and death to seek the 
viginti annorum lucoubrationes ; to spend the mid- 
night vigil and the morning watch in ascending 
through the works of God for that wisdom which he 
sought in vain among mr'ti. 
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It is no libel then upon teachers, to suppose them 
possessed of this common infirmity of human nature 
What Gibbon said of his professors, that they remem- 
bered they had a salary to receive, but forgot they 
had duties to perform, would hnve been true of thou- 
sands of others had they been placed in similar cir- 
cum stances. 

In combating this difficulty, we have here in 
America, a great encouragement and consolation. 
There is a vast difference among nations as well as 
individuals, in the natural activity of mind, and a 
stilt greater in institutions, climate, and resources. 
The American mind comes of a good stock. It has 
never yielded to any thing on earth in vigor of intel- 
lect or purity of purpose. Nor has corruption of 
manners taken that hold upon it which history tells 
us was the case with the ancient nations, and of 
which modern France displays so vivid a picture. 
Our ancestors, too, have placed it in the midst of in- 
stitutions, allowing the utmost freedom of inquiry, 
and tending to the utmost cuUivation of heart. If 
then we have high responsibilities, we have also a 
full treasury to draw upon. 

TUE TRUE MODE OF TEACHIKG. 

Let us now recur to the true mode of teaching, as 
I conceive it, in opposition to the errors we have allu- 
ded to; which is nothing more than what the ablest 
teachers of the world have always followed to teach 
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the use of their reason. There is one fact in the 
human constitution so obvious that every body no- 
tices it, and every body does or may draw instruction 
from it. When a man is an infant, no animal is a 
greater imitator than he ; it is then he learns his 
mother tongue ; and thus he does whatever he sees 
done. But just in proportion as his understanding 
strengthens, he ceases to imitate, till bye and bye, he 
reasons upon every thing, glories in his freedom, and 
seeks new varieties of being and action throughout 
the universe. 

Now this seems an intimation from nature of the 
only mode by which the human understanding can be 
successfully improved ; and this is by constant in- 
quiry and constant investigation. We cannot go on 
like the animals, governed by instinct, repealing and 
imitating the same thing. The models made for 
them are perfect ; but the models of human workman- 
ship are altogether imperfect. The bee may build 
forever, and if it were gifted with reason, could never 
build better than it does ; but man may build and for- 
ever improve. 

We have already said the teacher should arm him- 
se!f with an analytical knowledge of his subject, and 
that he should then acquaint himself with some of 
the observed laws of the subtle body upon which he 
is about to act ; and having now determined to use 
reason as his chief means of instruction, he will have 
need of ajl the powers he has acquired. He will find 
the awakened mind of his pupil ever inquisitive and 
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ever seeking novelty. He must carry it, as in geom- 
etry, by clear, Strang, dovetailed deduction, from step 
to step, to the result ; now, as in chemistry, bring tbe 
aid of analysis to disintegrate every part, and show 
its rationale from the element to the product; now, 
as in philosophical grammar, examine all its rela- 
tions, and bring the illustrating light of history to 
bear upon it : he must now excite the imagination 
with a view of distant triumphs, and now check its 
aspiring flight through unconquered realms; now 
excite it with the glories of science, and now humble 
it with a sense of immeasurable infirmity to the 
Almighty Architect. 

To do th & there is, but onu plain rule. Bring mind 
to mrad and heart to heirt The Scripture saith. 
As iron ahaipencth iron so does the countenance 
of d Iriend his friend — and in all intercourse of 
thought ind emotion the most direct is the best. 
The less mteiposition of aitificial machinery, the 
stionger will be the impte'ssions of the teacher. Not 
bj anj mean do I mei i to sn\ that good text-books 
and psactcU iIlustiatoH tie not needed; on the 
contrarj there is not a school-room in the country 
where thej ma> not wzlhin certain limits, be profit- 
ably used but I do aay they may be and they fre- 
quently nie rehed ujcn as the thief means, instead of 
the adjuncts of teich i g They are but the skeleton 
which the teichei s to inimate with life. How can 
thf teathei tiansfer t» the dull instruments of his 
tnde hs diiectrg soul ■' H w cnn we substitute 
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the hot-bed appliances of the nursery for the living 
beam of the mother's eve ? 



THE TEBSONA 

We shall now consider the qualifications of a 
teacher, in reference to his personal character. 
Among these are included all the qualities which re- 
late to government and example. The first of these 
qualities is good breeding. The teacher should be a 
gentleman ; and by that name I mean nothing artifi- 
cial, beyond the universal customs of society ; nothing 
which fashion can guide ; nothing to which the gaudy 
glare of wealth is necessary ; nothing which rank or 
power can give or take away. It is simply that char- 
acter which Christianity carried into action must in- 
evitably produce — a man of gentleness and good- 
will : qualities which were esteemed as necessary to 
the character of a true knight in the days of chiv- 
alry, as was that of his renown in arms.* 

Some men, and good men too, have thought, if 
they only walked through the world uprightly, cer- 
tainly the grand desideratum, it was little matter 

• " For what, I pniy, is a gentlemart I WTiat properties iialh lie ; 
wliat qualities are eliaracteristical or peculiar to liiiii, whereby he is 
diatinguished from others and raised above the vulgar ! Are they not 
especially two — cournge and courfesie? — which he (hat wanteth 19 
not otherwise than equivocally a genthman, as an image or a caskare 
is a man ; without wJiich getitUUij in a conspicuous degiee is no more 
than a vain or an empty name."— iJnrroHi, vol, 3, ser. 21. 
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what else they did ; if they could only act fortiter in 
re, the suaviter in modo was of little consequence. 
Now this is a mistake of which bad men in every age, 
from Pericles to Louis XIV., from Chesterfield lo the 
butterfly of fashion, have taken advantage by pre- 
senting the contrast. They have covered up their 
own ruined systems with the beautiful garments of 
grace and courtesy : literally, as was said by Professor 
Frisbie of a renowned poet, alluring " the tender and 
the young till they breathed the damps of disease 
with the dews of heaven ;" while the man of virtue 
stood afar offj presenting rough repeilancies, rich as 
the jewel in the rock, but as difficult to get at.* 

Nor let the teacher suppose, in this or any other 
matter of morals, of conduct, or of opinion, that it is 
no matter, provided he does his duty in the school- 
room, what examples he leaves behind him. The 
very evil we have spoken of, the tendency to constant 
repetition and imitation, makes example of most pow- 
erful effect. Let him not think, then, that if he does 
not teach well, he therefore does not teach at all; 
that if he does no good, he does no evil. He will 
teach, in spite of himself; his examples will be like 
the positive and negative poles of electricity : if they 
do not att7-act, they are sure to repel. And he will 
find his pupil taught ; not, indeed, by the cenlral 
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influences of attractive love, to revolve harmoniously 
round a centre of warmth, but to shoot off, like some 
lone star, carried away by its centrifugal force, seek- 
ing the void immense, " in wandering mazes lost." 

Next to good breeding we may place that power 
of command which is necessary to preserve order. 
In ancient times, we are told, there dwelt a sage 
called discipline ; but, if we are to believe Cowper, 
he long since fled from our mother land, and I think 
none of us can say he has yet taken up his perma- 
nent residence here. Yet, that his influence was 
salutary, the ancient nations never doubted ; and all 
Scripture testifies, in the strongest language of pre- 
cept and example. Obedience was alike the doctrine 
of Persian and of Spartan philosophy — of the Hebrew 
dispensation and of the more glorious system of 
Christian liberty ; and who is wild or mad enough to 
suppose that we can do without it ? If such there 
be, over him we can never hope that reason or phi- 
losophy, or even revelation itself, could hold an influ- 
ence. We might indeed enforce its necessity, by an 
inductive process, drawn from every analogy of na- 
tm^e, and every law of mind. We might point to 
the volume of enlightening experience, to the pages 
of the written law, or at last address him, with Eng- 
land's purest, noblest poet, in strains of mingled grief 
and satire ; yet, when all was done, we should be 
compelled to adopt the ancient, well-known maxim — 

" Quem Deus vult periiere, prius dementnt." 
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Assuming, then, that among common-sense men 
obedience is to be the first rule of the school, what is 
to be the deportment of the teacher ? Whatever he 
may be to other men, however mild to the pupil him- 
self, he cannot forget, without ruin inevitable, that 
the school-room is his domain, and in that he must 
rule alone. His government may be a monarchy, a 
republic, or he may be a patriarch at the head of a 
family ; but in all its forms he is the supreme execu- 
tive. Rebellion may produce revolution, but gov- 
ernment cannot exist without a head.* 

Nor should he be unmindful of the impression of 
awe, and dignity, and learning produced by his char- 
acter upon the mind of his pupil, for that alone is 
often a sufficient means of government, while the re- 
verse is sure to destroy all control over the lawless 
young. Is it not a case of every-day occun-ence, 
that knowledge alone does not carry with it powers 



The village master taught his little gchoul ; 
A man eevere he was, and stem to view ; 
T knew him wall, and every trnant knew. 
Well had the boding tramhlers learn'd to trace 
The day's diaaatera in bis morning fuce ; 
Full well thej laiigh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes — for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round 
Convej'd the dismiil tidings when he frown'd : 
Yet ho waa kind ; or, if severe in aught, 
The love ho tore to learning was in fault." 

Deserted ViHage, 
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of government? I lemctubei to ln\e exiniined i 
young man, whose classical and scientific acquuc 
meiits would have fitted him for a professoiship and 
to have heard, a few daya afterwiids, that his bo>s 
had turned him out of hi& own school room The 
severe disciplinarian of former days has almost passed 
away; yet there is a simplicity mixed with dignity 
of character which commands respect, and which is 
a gift rather than an acquisition. That gift must he 
the teacher's. 

CLEAR THOUGHTS AND CLEAR LANGUAGE. 

The next quaJification is the facihty of communi- 
eating clear thoughts in clear language. This is a 
grand sine qua non of a good teacher. I cannot 
think any one ever made a good instructor without 
it ; and no one who has it not, at least in a tolerable 
degree, need expect to he any thing more than a 
pjoughboy in breaking up the fallow-ground of hu- 
man ignorance. I do not mean merely fluency or 
elegance of language, for I have heard gentlemen 
discourse most rapidly and elegantly, for hours to- 
gether, when it would have defied the wisdom of 
Solomon to have told what they said ; and I know a 
distinguished clergyman of whom it was said in col- 
lege, that he could not state a proposition in distinct 
terms. And yet this capacity lo state clear thoughts 
in clear language, without one word more or less than 
is necessary, is an element of the highest eloquence, 
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and the greatest power in the range of human acqui- 
sition. It has distinguished some of the most remark- 
able men of modern times- it was the peculiar talent 
of Swift and Cobbett and marked the genius of 
Chatham and of Webster and this power should 
always be in some dep,ree the attribute of a teacher. 
I care not i\hether he is to officiate in a country 
school-hou<!e oi in the hills ot science, or address an 
Athenian audience in the groves of the academy, he 
must in in> event be able to convey thought clearly 
and forcibly, or be forever shut out from the high re- 
wards of a successful teacher ; for when we come to 
consider, it is only the conveyance of something from 
the mind of the teacher to that of the pupil, in the 
way of thought, explanation, or strong illustration, 
that constitutes the peculiar functions of a teacher. 
If it be merely to set lessons, or hear them repeated, 
a monitor, an assistant, or any one who can read, can 
perform that office, and we need not resort to culti- 
vated intellect and peculiar qualifications for that 
purpose : but our common sense teaches us that more 
tl an tl at s ecessary ; and all who are educated or 
a e f n 1 a with public teaching, knou> that the 
g eate t po ble difference exists among teachers in 
the po e to impress and interest their pupils, by 
tl cle e and force of their expression. Life is 
too short for either young or old to spend much time 
in hunting up an idea which an instructor thinks he 
has put away in some corner of his head, but cannot 
exactly fiud ; ijor dous it make the matter much better 
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if he throw out fifty at once, so confused that, like the 
goods and chattels of an auctioneer's room, it will 
take half our life to separate and classify them. No ; 
we want him to hand them out distinctly, one by one, 
and just in the order they should he stored away. 
He that can do this has a clear head, and clear lan- 
guage, too ; he is not a rhetorician, but he is one who 
is remembered when rhetoricians yre forgotten. 



THE TEACHER A LOVER OF HIS COtTM'JiV. 

Again, the teacher should be a lover of his coun- 
try — not from any mean spirit of selfishness, but 
because there is in it something worthy to love, and 
worthy to preserve ; because it is the result, not 
merely of a people struggling against the oppressions 
of government, but of mind against the servitude of 
its own corrupt tendencies — the last rich fruits of 
ages upon ages of trial, experience, and long-suffering 
among nations past ; and because to him (the in- 
structor of youth) is intrusted, upon all the principles 
of our ancestors, in the very nature of our institutions, 
and in the very words of our fundamental law, the 
solemn guardianship of its life and its destiny. None 
of the founders of our government ever contemplated 
the possibility of its existence without religion and 
education, and they have written it over and over 
again in all tlieir constitutions. To what higli duty, 
then, is the tenehpr ci'led! 

Nor sho.ii,J he reg:.rd il jis a light thing that he is 
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in America, in tliese green and fresh lands ; not some 
unhappy Hindoo worshipping crocodiles on the banks 
of the Ganges — or some serf making a unit in the 
masses of the Russian autocrat — or in some more 
doubtful land waiting the fearful issue of revolution ; 
hut that he is here, to partake with the repubhc in its 
matchless freedom, in the mighty velocity with which 
it ascends the most daring heights of human hope, 
and in those high responsibilities, too, which God has, 
in every age, attached to his peculiar blessings. 

THE TEACHER A LOVER OF HIS PKOPESSION. 

We come now to a qualification for teachers 
without which I cannot conceive of success in any 
thing: it is a zeal and a love for his profession. And 
who has a better right to that zeal and that love than 
he ? whose labors are to be more durable in time, or 
wide in extent ? who, much more than liberty, gives 
to fleeting life its color and its perfume ? whose influ- 
ence shall survive the monuments of mental glory ? 

Would he compare himself with artists — with Phi- 
dias or with Angelo ? He is not forming a work like 
theirs, from the cold marble, lifeless and perishable ; 
but is vested with power to mould a heart warm with 
the beatings of youth, and direct a mind perennial in 
freshness and immortal in youth. Does he compare 
himself with musicians — with Handel and Mozart? 
He is a performer upon a more complex instru- 
ment than theirs*, ^truntr with n thousand chords, and 
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each chord susceptible of a thousand tones. Is it the 
hero with whom he would compare himself? That 
destroys — this creates ; that conquers a kingdom 
of earth — this the dominion of mind. Is it the fame 
of the statesman that he would reach ? The states- 
man governs empires— he teaches statesmen how to 
govern ; that gives laws to property— this to soul. 

If it be fame he seeks, let him look at the roll of 
practical teachers only ; what a record of renown ! 
it is a sheet of fire ! With whom is he enrolled ? 
With Plato, with Euclid, with Cicero, with Des- 
cartes, with Boerhaave, and Newton ; with Rush, and 
Adams, and Dwight ; with Socrates, teacher of men, 
and Paul the apostle of God. 



Let the teacher then remember the glory of his 
profession : nor let him suppose that men are unwil- 
ling to learn ; the history of the world is against such 
a supposition. Wherever there have been found men 
willing to teach, there have been pupils willing to 
learn. How else did the ancient philosophers draw 
multitudes to their audience ? How else did Abelard, 
in the midst of the dark ages, draw listening thou- 
sands ? Did they draw them to the mere sound of 
the voice ? How did they teacli geometry and arith- 
metic ? Let me take one example from the close of 
the middle ages : the Abbot of Croyland, when he was 
appointed, sent for four Normiin monks to teach : 
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they went on to the farm of the monastery with all 
the zeal of itinerant preachers ; they hired a barn to 
teach what they Itnew of science and philosophy. In 
a short time a concourse of pupils gathered about 
them ; in the second year the accumulation from all 
the country round was so great that neither house, 
barn, nor church could contain them. They separa- 
ted their labors, and one taught grammar, another 
logic, another rhetoric, and a fourth preached. " In 
this unadorned account," says the historian, " we 
have a striking proof of the attachment of mankind 
to intellectual improvement, and their e^erness to 
embrace every opportunity of acquiring it. The soil 
is ever ready ; the laborers only are wanting where 
it continues unproductive."* Yes, never did the 
teacher step into the arena of life without followers ; 
never did he tread the path of instruction that light 
did not fall upon it ; never did he go armed with fit 
instraction, but he went "conquering and to con- 
quer." Yet I cannot flatter him with the hopes of 
ease and idleness ; there is no royal road to geometry 
— and there can be no downy couch for the teacher. 
And now let me refer the reader for one moment 
to a well-known structure of science and of art. On 
the coast of England stands the Eddystone lighthouse, 
many miles from the land, on a sunken rock of the 

* Sharon Turner's History of the Middle Ages, voL iv. book vl 
eliap. 2 ; " One monk taught fhe Lfitin griimmar, another tnii^'bt the 
logic of Ariitotle, a third lecturf:d on rht;torie, and a fourth preached 
to tlio people." 
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ocean. It was built and swept away ; it was built 
again and burnt. Science comes to the aid of com- 
merce : it gathered the materials, and the tide washed 
Ihem away ; it collected them again ; secured, bolted 
and dovetailed them into the rock. It rose slowly but 
steadfastly above the waters ; and the higher it rose, 
the faster it grew ; and at last, after years of patient 
labor, the tight was hung on high. The ocean breaks 
over its top, but the watchman js there to trim it; 
and still, that white light bums biightly through the 
mists. And never again, till some convulsion, sent 
through the works of natuie, by nature's God, shall 
that light fade awaj 

And now, my friends, that tower is the labor of the 
human race ; that light is science, revealed alike by 
the works and by the Scriptures of the Most High ; 
that watchman is the teacher ; knowledge has been 
slowly, patiently, laboriously accumulated ; many 
times has its materials been swept away by floods of 
error and of barbarism ; little by little have its founda- 
tions been bolted and riveted by experiment, by de- 
monstration, and by revelation. And now its light is 
upon the mountain top; but stilt the waves and 
winds of error and of doctrine beat upon it. Who 
shall keep it? You are the watchmen. And long 
as storm and darkness shall abide upon this wide 
ocean of being, you will hoar a cry ringing abroad, 
•■ Watchman, what of the night ?" 
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CHAPTER V . 

THE IDRA OF SCIENCE. 

"Firal, The kuowledBe of Ibings bb lliej ore in Ihelr owu proper beings,— (heir 

" SecoDd[j, Tbe skill of right applying our own powers Bud acliona for the «t- 
taiuTOOnt of thli^^ goud and useM. 

whereof being words— it is flpUy enoogli termed ulso logio."— 'icf Ae uii the HunraH 
Uxdrrslandi-ig, B, iv. ch. 2J. 

Science inny be generally defined as systematized 
knowledge. It is sometimes confounded with know- 
ledge merely ; but there is a vast amount of know- 
ledge which is no science ; nay, which never can be- 
come such. For example, a piece of intelligence is 
received that a battle has been fought, or an earth- 
quake occurred. This is knowledge ; but it is nei- 
ther science nor part of science. In one sense, and in 
another and a distant period of time, it may become 
a fact, which, with a number of similar facts, make 
up a general result in the philosophy of history. At 
the present, however, it is not and cannot be science. 
Science cannot be wholly disconnected from the 
ideas of system and reason. It is the former condi- 
tion of knowledge. It implies, in the term itself, rea- 
son, deduction, method, conclusion, system. Science, 
therefore, is more properly the system which recison 
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has dfiduced from facts, than any arrangement of the 
facts themselves. 

Science thus systematized naturally divides itself 
into three very distinct branches, having their hasis, 
not only in what is called nature, but in that which 
is far higher and superior to nature in the order and 
method of creation. 

In the Book of Genesis,* we have a record of the 
order of succession in the creation of the earth and 
its inhabitants. First, we have the creation of all 
things necessary to any thing which succeeded them. 
Hence we have the substance of the earth, the water, 
the light, the stars, the sun, the fruits, the animals — 
all in succession created before man, to whom they 
all were necessary. This was the creation of matter 
— the material world — constituting the visible abode 
of spirit. The laws of matter then make the first 
subject of science, and exist prior to and independent 
of man. Geometry is the science of form and the 
relations of form, derived from matter only. These 
laws began to exist with the creation of matter, and 
continue to exist independent of man. The prin- 
ciples of geometry existed, and the science would ex- 
ist, perhaps in a dormant state, though man had nev- 
er been created. This is obviously true of all the 
principles and laws which relate to the physical crea- 
tion. Physical science, then, is the first and most 
distinct form of general 
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Continuing to trace from divine history the order 
of creation, we find that when the physical constitu- 
tion of things was completed, then man was created, 
and there was breathed into him the breath of life. 
This life was not the same life as that given to the 
animals ; but it was something which being breathed 
into man from God, gave him dominion over the 
earth, and made his spirit immortal.* 

This was in regard to this earth — the metaphysical 
creation — the creation of a spirit, whose laws of ac- 
tion make a new subject of science. Hence we have 
metaphysical science, and that which is an application 
of metaphysics to the relation of things, such as logic. 

Pursuing still the path of divine history, we find 
that when organized matter had been created, and 
life had been given to man, with dominion over all 
other things, that then there was given to him a man- 
ner of expression ; a sign of ideas ; a means of com- 
munication, and of stating and making known the 
relations of things abstracted from the things them- 
selves : this is language, grammar, philosophy. It is 
the doctrine of signs. Algebra is an example of it 
in the expression of physical science ; and all litera- 
ture is but a system of signs for the expression of 
thought. I 

Thus we find the three great foundations of science 

« Genesis, chap. 2, ycrse 1.—" And tlio Lord God formed man of 
Oie d\i9t of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; 
and mail hfcame a living soul," 

\ Genesis, chap. 2, verse 19. 
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traced out in the very order and succession of creation. 
Science is itself but a development of the laws of crea- 
tion, so far as man has been able to discover and devel- 
op them. Creation is its cradle, and every new discov- 
ery but a new testimony to the order, beauty, and 
harmony which dwell forever in the works of God, 

This deduction of science from the order and sys- 
tem of the universe, as exhibited to man, by the right 
use of reason, proves clearly for what end and pur- 
pose it is to be used in education. We have first the 
strengthening of reason by this exercise of its pow- 
ers. Next we have the recognition of order and 
method, in the pursuit of any design, or object, as it 
is illustrated in all the works of creation. Next we 
have the knowledge of fixed, eternal truth, as the 
basis of all created things. Then we have demon- 
strated the superior power of the spirit, by its faculty 
of abstraction, in taking the principles or laws from 
the material objects and laying them before the mind 
in an independent condition. Finally, we find the 
higher power of creating a language of signs, which 
shall express their relations, and convey them from 
mind to mind, in a state of abstraction and independ- 
ence. Thus we have the science of physics, the 
science of metaphysics, and the science of a logic in 
language and signs, which expresses, explains, and con- 
nects, and communicates the laws deduced from the 
system of creation,* 

* The recent "work of Professor Dalies, on the "Logic of Mathe- 
matics," EuppUea a deeideratttm, which haa long existed, ia refereace 
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The IDEA of SCIENCE, then, is, in its general and 
complete sense, the idea of the constitution ; properties 
and laws of all created things, whether of matter or 
mind, as developed and expressed from the works of 
creation hy the reason of man. There are three 
corollaries consequent upon this idea of science: 1st, 
That it is the best exercise to improve the reason to 
the highest point, 2dly, That as the works of God 
are found to be perfect, this development of them 
gives the most complete idea we can have of form, 
order, beautj and hiimony 3dly, That as the 
works ot creation are exhaustless tnd the spirit of 
man immoita! science aftoids an exhaustless field 
for the investigationi the impio^ement the stiength 
ening, and enlaigement oi the human mind For 
science is not in this idea of it hniited to the science 
of matter n3i to the scRnte of mind noi to the dis 
coveries of man independent of Revel ition In one 
word, it is true science, and not science " falsely 
so called," that I have here defined. It is that law, 
of which Hooker said, " No less can be acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God ; her voice 
the harmony of the world." 

to the connection of the pbyiica! and metiphy'.iiil sciences That 
work ia, so far aa I know, original, and if will be found as useful as 
it is novel The conneetioni of (he various branches nf physical 
science, and of the whole with metapbyeics and If^ic, coQstitnte now 
an open Held of ini^nLry- 
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CHAPTER VI. 



uulDg Closely, and in train : nol that I tbink it oeceBserj that all men should be 
deep malhEtnalicians, but (hat havuig got Ibe way ol reasoaia;, which that study 
nace^aarily brlnga the uklod Uif they mlgtit be able lo rraasf^ it to oflier parta of 
bnowlcdgc, as thoy have occasion."— -iocAe jm the Hitman TJndtrstiatding. 

To the scholar and lover of knowledge, the sciences 
are a harmonious brotherhood ; a golden circle, which 
he would fracture with scircelj less, reluctance than 
he would pluck iiom the heavenly s}stem ^ne ot its 
glorious planet's He m-iy loik upon anothei wilh a 
longer and steadier g\ze or to him mother light rav, 
be purei and brighter but h*- will iccollect that the 
illumination f the mind like thit of the fii mament is> 
n ide up of many 1 ghts each shining m lis own 
spheie ind each is it rjlls on cabling its ta^s over 
thit intellectual pithw u in Mh ch he tiirtes to his 
immoital destiny 

While, however, each one of the sciences may thus 
claim its own excellence and its peculiar prerogatives, 
I shall consider only those which, in a direct way, 
strengthen the reasoning powers, or aid the manifes- 
tation and development of the human mind in a very 
remarkable manner. 

Mathematics belong to this class, and have, at all 
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times, constituted a portion of a liberal education. 
Indeed, arithmetic, a very important branch of math- 
ematics, is so necessary to the business calculations 
of the world, as never to be omitted in any course of 
instruction, however slight. This, therefore, no the- 
orist, wild as he may be, will ever neglect. But all 
the elementary parts of mathematics ai'e equally use- 
ful, as a means of education, though not as universally 
necessary to the wants of mankind. And I lay it 
down as a fundamental principle, that this science 
is so accessory to the received methods of human 
reasoning; is the foundation of so many arts and 
sciences, and so interwoven with the various opera- 
tions of society, that its study cannot be wholly 
omitted in the schools, without destroying nearly all 
that is solid and valuable in education. 

Indeed, I cannot conceive of any such thing as an 
education, in a fair sense, without mathematics. 
Words, literature, and a certain species of metaphy- 
sics, may be acquired without any direct study of 
mathematics; but how can any accurate ideas of 
any thing in nature be obtained without just notions 
of form, measure, magnitude, and quantity ? 

What are the objects of intellectual education? 
I suppose them to be twofold : First, the discipline of 
the mind. Second, the attainment of such knowledge 
as may be of practical use in after life. 

I shall now proceed to ascertain the real value of 
mathematics as a means of education, comparing its 
uses and results in reference to human improvement. 
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THE KINDS C 

Mathematics, in its extended sense, comprehends 
more than that of which we now speak. It is hoth 
pure and applied : pure, as respects its elementary 
branches — algebra, geometry, etc. ; applied, as regards 
those sciences, mechanical philosophy, astronomy, and 
others dependent upon the former. The pure mathe- 
matics are commonly understood by that term, and 
in this sense I now understand it. 

To improve the reason, as well as the heart, is the 
peculiar care of that branch of education whose ob- 
ject is the discipline of the mind. To do this, indeed, 
and to secure the ultimate object of that improve- 
ment, happiness was the end of those various systems 
of philosophy, which, under glorious names and beau- 
tiful forms, have from time to time fastened the 
attention of mankind. But those systems have suc- 
cessively sunk ; the reason of verbal philosophy has 
crumbled to pieces, while that of demonstration, based 
upon experiment, has strengthened and increased; 
and with it knowledge has enlarged its bounds, as 
the successive circles in the water increase from the 
centre of motion. 

To measure the influence of mathematics as an in- 
tellectual power in producing these results, would be 
lo analyze the whole machinery of civilized society. 
But without doing that, we may yet go far enough 
into mental history to prove this science, either as a 
part of education or of knowledge, the most power- 
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ful instrument, after the growth of true benevolence, 
in the progressive improvement of the human race. 



MATHEMATICAL R 



Mathematica! reasoning, as in fact all other, is di- 
vided into two great and opposite methods of demon- 
stration — the analytical and inductive. The one 
would prove the principles of a machine by taking it 
to pieces and examining its parts ; the other by put- 
ing those parts together. At the head of one stands 
algebra, and of the other geometry. Algebra as- 
sumes the conditions of a proposition as it is, and, 
analyzing it, arrives at its elements. Geometry takes 
those elements, and, putting them together, step by 
step deduces a conclusion which cannot be resisted. 
And these two methods comprehend in general all 
the varieties of demonstration — moral or physical — 
which human wisdom has devised, from the philoso- 
phers of the academy to those of the institute. Any 
other than these appeals not to reason, but to the fa!- 
lible testimony of the senses. In fact, all treatises 
upon logic teach nothing, except terms, which may 
not be found in the elementary propositions of geom- 
etry : and when the youth, who in his collegiate 
course has mastered the mathematics, comes at the 
close of it to peruse some book of logic, he smiles 
with contempt at what appears to him an inferior 
method of reasoning. What form of syllogism — 
the sophism excepted — has he not found in Euclid ? 
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The mode of reasoning, and the things reasoned 
about, which give no result but the exactness of 
truth, claim a superiority for this system over every 
other. Observation deceives ; consciousness itself 
errs ; but demonstration never. This method of in- 
vestigation, however, though in general applied only 
to physical objects, may be transferred to any upon 
which the mind can be employed. It was the opin- 
ion of Mr, Locke that moral as well as mathemati- 
cal science may be reduced to a demonstration. 
The improvements in moral investigation seem fast 
leading to this result ; and Mr. Locke, like some 
other great minds, has, I believe, published a truth 
which posterity may see accomplished though we 
may not.* 

If it be true then that mathematics include a per- 
fect system of reasoning, whose premises are self- 

* What is a demonsfration but a series of eonnsoted Imihs with h 
coiicliisiott drawn Ironi them? Now these Irulhs may be derived 
fnim any source, and may be exhibiied in any form, provided the con- 
nection is kept up and the conclusion deitrty drawn. Mathematics 
assumes truths drawn irom the relations of figure and extension ; 
natural philosophy those drawn from experiment. Moral science de- 
duces its conclusions from testimony and conseiausness. Tlie demon- 
sd-BtiOTt in either Case is the same. But as the facts of mathematics 
ate at once obvious to the senses and incapable of denial, the dem- 
onstrations are the most perfect For thia very reason, they furnish 
the best means of studying logic If a man wished to learn the art 
of engramnfi, would lie go to the worst engraver in the land I 
Ho — -to the best- Than shall he not learn reasoning in its best 
form! 
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evident, and whose conclusions are irresistible, ^an 
there be any branch ol science or knowledge better 
adapted to the disciphne and improvement of the un- 
derstanding ? It IS m this capacity, as a strong and 
natural adjunct and instrument of reason, that this 
science becomes the fit subject of education with all 
conditions of society — with all conditions of society, 
whatever may be their ultimate pursuits. Most sci- 
ences, as indeed most branches of knowledge, address 
themselves to some particular tastes or subsequent 
avocations ; but this, while it is before alt as a useful 
attainment, especially adapts itself to the cultivation 
and improvement of the thinJdng faculty, alike neces- 
sary to all who would be governed by reason or live 
for usefulness. 



But, by teaching geometry first* and algebra sub- 
sequently, an inversion of the usual order, these sci- 
ences prevent the very method by which the human 
mind in its progress from childhood to ^e develops 
its faculties. What first meets the observation of a 
child? Upon what are his earliest investigations 
employed ? Next to color, which exists only to the 
sight, figure, extension, dimension, are the first ob- 
jects which he meets and the first which he examines. 

* 'I'liis ia^.i is ilerived froiii a i]i=comsu dplivertd by Mr. Giuiid, 
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He ascertains and acknowledges their e. istence ; 
then he perceives plurality, and begins to enumerate ; 
finally, he hegins to draw conclusions from the facts 
to the whole, and makes a law from the individuals 
to the species. Thus he has obtained figure, exten- 
sion dimension enumerati in and geneializition 
This IS the teaching of nutute and hence nhen this 
piocesa becomes embodied in a peifect sjatem is it 
IS in geometry that system becomes the easiest and 
most natunl means of stiengthemng the mind in 
Its eailj piogies^i thiou^h the fiulis f knowledge 
Long iflei the child his thus be^un to ^encnlize 
and deduce laws he notices objects, and events 
whose exterior relations affaid him no conclusion 
upon the subject jf hia coitemplation Machinerj 
IS m motion — effects lie produced He is surpiised 
— examines and inquires Analysis la begun and he 
leaions backwaid trom eflect to cause This is al 
gebra, the metaphysics of mathematics, and the sec- 
ond step in the order of nature ; and through all its 
varieties, from arithmetic to the integral calculus, it 
furnishes a grand armory of weapons for acute phil- 
osophical investigation. But algebra advances one 
step further ; by its peculiar notation it exercises, in 
the highest degree, the faculty of abstraction, which, 
whether morally or intellectually considered, is always 
connected with the loftiest efforts of the mind. Thus 
this science when taught subsequently t geometry, 
comes in to assist tho faculties in their progress to 
the ultimiLie stages of reasoiiiiij^ ; and the more these 
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analytical processes are cultivated, the more the 
mind looks in upon itself, estimates justly and directs 
rightly those vast powers which arc to buoy it up in 
an eternity of future being. 

The minds of nations, as well as of individuals, 
have pursued the same order ; generations have their 
infancy and age, and the great public mind of the 
world has cultivated its understanding and aggrega- 
ted its knowledge by the same processes which are 
natural and necessary to individuals. Thus, the phi- 
losophers of ancient Greece perfected plain geometry, 
and Euclid is still a text-book in modern schools.* 
But not so with analysis ; the Greeks knew not the 
numerals,! and their whole arithmetic was exceed- 
ingly imperfect, while in algebra they were but be- 
ginners, having scarcely advanced beyond equations 

* Geometry, like most other adences, is supposed to ha^e had its 
origin among the Chaldeans, or Egyptians. But however (hat may 
Iiave been, their knowledge upon tlie subject must have been slight ; 
for it wag Pythagoras, in the year five hundred and ninety before 
Christ, who discovered the fundamental proposition tliat the square of 
the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two 
rides. Euclid appeared in the year three hundred B. C. His object 
was to systematize the scattered discoveries in science, and clothe 
them in the strictest foiin of reasoning ; and he did it with such suc- 
cess, that no boot of science ever attained tiie duration and celebrity 
of Euclid's elements. They were for many centuries taught exclu- 
sively in many schools, and translated and commented upon in aU 
languages.— Vide Boisuefs History of Mathematics. 

f The Greeks, and all other ancient nations, used letters and other 
characters for arithmetical operations, but of arithmetic itself they 
knew very little. 
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of the first or simplest order. The invention of 
numerals,* the algebraic notation, the solution of 
equations of the higher order, the invention and use 
of logarithms,! and finally, the integral calculus, were 
reserved for that periodj in the progress of know- 
ledge when the human mind at once overthrew the 
Aristotelian philosophy and substituted that of reason 
and experiment. And it is not unworthy of remark, 
that the disappearance of the verbal school was co- 
eval with the advance of analysis. A mathematician, 
Descartes, with one hand overthrew the verbiage of 
the ancient metaphysics, and with the other improved 
the analysis of a!gebra.§ 

We thus see that mathematical reasoning conforms 
itself, step by step, to the order of nature, and that 
the history of mathematics is, in fact, the history of 
human improvement. 



* The invenijon of the immerala is by BoniB attributed to the Hin- 
doos; but this, like many other tremendous drafts upon credulity by 
the Bralimins and mandarina of Hludostan and China, is an miproeed 
assertion. Our numerals were derived directly from the Arabs. ITiey 
were introduced into Europe about the year 960, by Ocrbert, who waa 
Pope Sylvester IL 

f It was in the sixteenth century that equations of the higher or- 
ders, third, fourtJi, and fiftli degrees, were resolved by Cardon, Vieta, 
and others, Le^aritlims were invented by Napier, at Scotland, who 
was bom 1550, died 1617. 

% About the years 1684-6 the mefliod of fliixiona was discovered, 
by Nuwfon and Leibiiiti. 

g Descartes was bom 1596, died 1S30. lie introduced tlie nota- 
tion by exponents. 
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The use of this science as a discipline of the mind, 
derives a strong practical argument from a fact which 
biography spreads before us ; that, aside from the 
realms of fiction and fancy, almost all great minds 
which have exercised power over human affairs, 
whether for good or for evil, have been aided and 
strengthened by the study of mathematics. They 
have pursued it not merely as a task prescribed by the 
routine of education, but resorted to it at subsequent 
periods as a great mental arsenal, with whose keen 
and powerful weapons they were to subdue to their 
purposes the will and the resources of others. Let 
us take a few examples from modem history, record- 
ed as beacon-lights in the progress of mind. 

Heroes and statesmen, those brilliant points in the 
eye of fame, have not disdained to profit largely by 
mathematical studies. Peter the Great,* who, wheth- 
er we contemplate his private or public character, or 
the results of that character in the subsequent pro- 
gress of his empire, was a subHme anomaly in the 
race of monarchs, owed his early education to a di- 
plomatist, a mathematician, and his mother. His 
subsequent acquisitions, in naval architecture and in 
various branches of mechanics, were such as could 
only have been made by the aid of mathematics. 

Napoleon, in whom inteliectuaj power was the 

* Encyclopedia Americana, art. "Peter the Great." 
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foundation of greatness, was all his life an enthusiast 
in this science. In the school of Brienne he pur- 
sued it with youthful ardor. It was the subject of 
his midnight studies, and the element of his unsur- 
passed success. 

Jefferson, the statesrnan and philosopher, was so 
much an adept in mathematics, that he drew from 
private life to public station a distinguished mathe- 
matician from the perusal of his works alone ; and is 
it a small honor to the memory of the illustrious dead 
to say, that he and Clinton, likewise the friend of let- 
ters and science, contributed more to their improve- 
ment and encouragement, than all the other states- 
men of our country united ? 

If we pass to theologians, we find Barrow, whom 
the witty Charles the II. called an unfair preacher, 
because he so exhausted the subject as left nothing 
for others to say, a mathematician second only to 
Newton. 

In ouv own country, Dwight, whose name and in- 
fluence will be transmitted through many generations, 
was several years both a student and instructor of 
mathematics. 

There are few greater names in medicine than 
Boerhaave,* yet so convmced was he of the necessuy 

* Buerhaave was a great improver of medicine, a learned scholar, 
and an eminent Christian. He wa^ liighly skilled iu Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. He was a chemist, a professor, a lecturer in the uni- 
versities, and a prar.litioner to whom parents resorted from all parts 
of Europe. He studied mathematics eon amore, and declarecl in an 
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of mathematical learning, that in the university he 
pursued it with assiduity, and in his later years, with 
still greater industry. He went further, and recom- 
mended the application of mechanical principles to 
practical anatomy, of mathematical reasoning to the 
investigation of diseases. 

One of the greatest of England's lawyers— Ersk hie, 
I believe — carried Euclid in his pocket, and gave as 
a reason, that it was the best book of logic, and there- 
fore the best adapted to his profession, of any he had 
ever met with. And it is due to that profession, who 
move in the advance guard of nations, and are wise, 
at least in the wisdom of this world, to say that the 
greatest of its number, from Bacon and Hale to 
Brougham and Parsons, have laid the foundations of 
their education deep in the mathematics. The late 
Chancellor of England is said even now to be a stu- 



wadoQ, delivered before the University of Lejden, that as 1o philoso- 
phy, " all the kriowledj^e we have is of such qimlities alone as uie dis- 
coverable by experienoe, or such as may be deduced from Iheni by 
mathematical roasoaiiig." And this is the aunple truth, knuwn and 
acknowledged by all improvers of science. 

Aa a Chrialiiiii, he was pure, active, and practical Once, after fif- 
teen hours of osquisite paia, he prayed that God would take his life. 
This he Bineeroly regretted, on account of its impatience and want ot 
confidence in God. A friend, who was by, consoled him by attj-ihut- 
iog it to the unavoidable infirmities of human nature. But he re- 
plied, that "he that loves God, ought to think noHiing desirable but 
what is pleasing to the Supreme goodness." ITiub died Biieihaave, a 
man formed by nature for great designs, and gulled by religion in 
the estrlion of his abilities.— Sfc Jahaa-m-K Life of Merman Bnerhaaw. 
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dent of this profound science. And in what other 
school could those illustrious minds have acquired 
that clearness of method, and strength of illustration, 
which make their very statements arguments, and 
their conclusions conviction ? These were practi- 
cal men, who never left the substance before them, 
like the dog in the fable, for the shadows of imagina- 
tion. 

If we take examples from the lives of those who 
have improved the world by mechanical ingenuity, 
we shall find them not less striking. Fulton received a 
common Enghsh education, but subsequently studied 
the arts and sciences in England, and, before the in- 
vention of the steamboat, acquired the higher mathe- 
matics at Paris. 

Whitney, in his early youth, except his great me- 
chanical propensity, had no predilection for any study 
but arithmetic ; and afterwards, in college, preferred 
the mathematics to other pursuits. And his biogra- 
pher remarks that he was a distinguished example of 
the beneficial effects of a liberal education upon a 
practical man, as well in respect to the economy of 
business as in the triumphs of mechanical skil!.* 

And these were men whose minds were strength- 
ened by mathematical studies. They were mighty 
men — the one covered the earth with the moving 
monuments of science, and the other added forty 
millions annually to the resources of his native land ; 

* Ulc of Whitney, by Prof.^^soi- Ol^n-t^iid. See SilUmin's Jour. 
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and both did more for the physical comfort and im- 
provement of the world than all their generations 
besides.* 

The examples I have given are none of them 
drawn from the ranks of professed mathematicians. 
These men studied other sciences, and followed other 
pursuits ; but they resorted to mathematics as an in- 

* I said, aboTB, " aside from the realms of fiction and fancy." but 
mathematics lios not always been excluded from them. Where in be, 
whom Ibe world equals with immortal Homer ) 



To show what were the studies of Milton, I malie this quotation 
from Bishop Newton's Life of Miltun. 

" Here he resided wiUi his parents for the apace of five years, and 
as he himself has informed us (in bis second defence, and the seventh 
of his familiar epistles), read over all the Greek and Latin atiiliori, 
particularly the historians ; but now and then made an esoursion to 
London, sometimes la buy boolis. or meet his friends from Cambridge, 
and »t other tiroes to learn somefhing new in the Tnath^naties or 
mnilc, with which he was asiiremely delighted." 

Five years of tuck studies nolnntaTtly pursued, after the usual 
course of education, were certainly different vocations from those 
which engage the mass of refurmers in learning, but not more so than 
are their moderate attainments from tlie splendid results exhibited in 
the character isnd productions of Jolm Milton. From the classic au- 
Ihors ha may be supposed to have derived that fund of ancient learn- 
ing which shines so conspicuously in all his wotlts; from mathemafica 
that strength ot logic, which made him the best controversialist of liis 
day, and from music, (hat sense of melody, which is essential to (he 
formation of a good poet or good wi-iter. 
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tellectual instrument as weli as a useful attainment. 
They used it as an element of power. They acquired 
power ; and they have poured its influence, for good 
or for evil, for the present and the future, through all 
the mass of human kind. 

The biographical facts to which I have alluded 
arise from fixed principles of mind. A great mind 
inHuences others, so far as intellect is concerned, by 
the superior rapidity and certainty, almost amounting 
to prophecy, with which it arrives at results ; and it 
obtains these results by assembling the facts, that is, 
the elements of the question, combining them and de- 
ducing a conclusion. Now these are the very facul- 
ties — comparison, combination, and judgment — which 
mathematical reasoning quickens and invigorates ;* 
and it is the exercise of these powers by the study 
of mathematics which has given superior strength to 
so many minds over others who have cultivated other 
faculties. 

It was thus that Peter the Great compared his bar- 

* The faculty of comdiBOiion ia that of (what is called) geniia. 

Let anj one examine carefuUy the crestiuii.i of a great poet, as Mil- 
ton, Shakspeare, or Scatt ; and the results of a great military mind. 

as esbibited in tlie conduct of Cffiaar and Bonaparte ; or the inven- 
tions of great mechaoical skill, as in Arkwright and Whitney; or the 
sublime discovpries and demonstrations of Newton, and he will fiiiil 
aJi iosWuotive yolnme, iUuatrating this department of intellect. This 
volume affords no space to enlarge upon this subject ; but the intelli- 
gent inquirer can easily refer io the fiicts. It is suflieient to say that 
mathemafical studies are full of exercise and employment for this 
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ren empire with the rest of Europe ; assembled the 
means of civihzation, and brought his nation from 
darkness to light : it was thus that Bonaparte com- 
prehended the prineiples of the revolution ; combined 
the resources of his empire upon single points ; and 
crushed nation after nation, till physical force accom- 
plished in his overthrow what the genius of Europe 
could not perform : and it is thus that Brougham, in 
the simple declaration that " the schoolmaster is 
abroad," shows the comparison between the modern 
and the ancient world ; while he announces to cor- 
rupted governments and decrepit superstitions, that 
their sceptres have departed. 

Thus have history and biography* confirmed my 
proposition ; and if on the one hand these eyes ol 
wisdom exhibit positive examples of those who by 
the aid of mathematical reasoning and method have 
performed their functions with the power and regu- 
larity of planets in their course, so also our own 



* It is ceilftin that too mudi value cannot be placed upon history 
andMography properly studied. Fvilic history contains the embod- 
ied mass of human eiperienco ; privatf, the jfwnns by \^'hich the nat- 
ural faculties and affections have been made Co produce the prac- 
tical results va see eidiibited in the life of an individual It is in 
fact, when philoaophicaily written, a pietaTC of education acting 
upon mind and heart But to study it properly, books must be 
■written differently from the mass of modem history. Tacitm, Rob- 
ertson's IntrodMtion to Charles V., Hallani, and similar authors, must 
be the models, instead of the confused and uninetructive details of 
blood and glory which have bq long dazzled the eyes of unreflecting 
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observation furnishes negative illustrations in the 
lives of many, who, without that aid, but with no less 
genius, have beat the air with vain efforts, till at last, 
like shooting- stars, they went out forever.* 

I have now endeavored to show that the mathe- 
matics contain a complete system of reasoning ; that 
as such, they conform to the order of nature in the 
development of the faculties, individual and national; 
that their progress is consistent with the history of 
human improvement ; and that they have success- 
fully assisted in the cultivation of the greatest 
minds. 

Now if these propositions be true, I think it irre- 
sistibly follows that they present the best known 
means of strengthening the intellect, of disciplining 
the faculties, of cultivating the thinking principle; 
and, in one word, of improving the human under- 



TBG ATTAINMENT 

The second great object of intellectual education 
is the attainment of such practical knowledge as mat; 
be of use in after life. Now it is clear that in a gen- 
eral, not professional education, tiiose branches of 



* How many men of brilliant fecvilties fail fi™n instability of 
taracter 1 " Unatable as water, thou ahalt not excel." And what 
( the cause of this instability, but want of balance, as well as 
Irength in the faculties? And wliat can give this balance and 
Irength so well a3 mathematJcd investigation ? 
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science which contribute the most to others, and 
which are connected with the most numerous pur- 
suits of life, are the most useful attainments. And in 
this point of view, is there any science comparable in 
utility to this ? What sciences, not wholly moral, 
are disconnected from it ? Where shall we go and 
not find its principles in active and profitable oper- 
ation ? The connection of mathematics with the arts 
and sciences of civilized life, are strikingly illustrated 
in many of the most common occupations of society. 
Descending from the ambitious heights of intellectual 
renown, let us consider the simple operation of house- 
building ; how much is it indebted for its improve- 
ment to practical mathematics ! and how clearly 
and how certainly would all the operatives connected 
with it be better qualified for profit and success in 
their vocation, by a knowledge of its elementary 
principles I They have to call into operation at ev- 
ery step the practice, if not the theory, of three 
branches of this science — practical geometry, the 
strength and stress of materials, and the principles of 
stone-cutting. The very works written to instruct 
the young carpenter in his profession, are works 
upon geometry ; and he cannot understand them till 
he understands its principles. It is true that he may 
plane and square limber without geometry ; that he 
may receive the dimensions of the rafters, the beams, 
and girders of the roof, from the master-builder, and 
make them all fit ; the master-builder may himself 
have received the practical rule without a knowledge 
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of its principles ; yet can there be a doubt that they 
would both have worked with more econotriy and 
accuracy, if they had understood the common prop- 
erties of a right-angled triangle? And when they 
advance to the more difficult eases of spiral stairways 
and vaulted roofs, it is easy to see that an ignorance 
of principle may lead to both error and waste. 

The difficulty in positive rules prepared for uned- 
ucated men is, that they can never bend to circum- 
stances ; and the workmen go on in a fixed track, in 
cases where they might have changed it without a 
variation of principle, but with the greatest economy 
of time and money. The calculation of the strength 
and stress of timber, though very simple in itself, is, 
notwithstanding, an analytical problem, which one 
unacquainted with the principles of algebra could not 
solve; yet is it everywhere important that it should 
be properly determined. Very recently the roof of a 
large cathedral in England, which was supposed to 
be a model of architecture, fell by Its own weight, 
destroying in a moment the result of a great expendi- 
ture of time and money ; a fact which could never 
have occurred had the architect resolved a practical 
problem in the strength of materials. In the construc- 
tion of groined arches, whether for roofs, door-ways, 
vaults, or bridges, the principles of descriptive geom- 
etry are equally applicable and necessary ; the cate- 
nary and elliptical curves, which are their best form, 
cannot be understood without the higher geometry ; 
the arch cannot be built, without the greatest ex- 
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travagance in the use of materials, unless the precise 
form of every stone is known before it is cut from 
the rock. Such was the fact in some of the finest 
specimens of modern architecture ; and such also was 
the case in the building of Solomon's temple ; for it is 
recorded in the book of Kings* that " the house, when 
it was building, was built of stone made ready before 
it was brought thither, so that there was neither ham- 
mer nor axe, nor any tool of iron, heard in the house 
while it was building." And this fact also corrobo- 
rates a former position, that geometry long preceded 



If the quantity of timber, stone, and other material 
wasted in building, frorei the want of a very little 
knowledge of mathematics, could be calculated, I 
have little doubt its price would educate all the 
young mechanics of the land. Science is economi- 
cal; it repays the people a hundred-fold for what is 
expended in its cultivation. 

Let us take another example in the caseof survey- 
ing. Everybody knows that carrying the chain and 
compass, and blazing trees, is no very difficult opera- 
tion; yet of what ose would it be, if there was not 
mathematical knowledge to calculate the results? 
The surveyor himself must at least have some know- 
ledge of trigonometry ; and is it not obvious that 
every chainman in the forest would perform his duty 
better, if he were acquainted with the objects and 
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principles of the business in wliich he is engaged? 
IJe would then know wliera and how to apply his 
labor to the best advantage. But in the beautiCul 
survey of the Northwestern Ten-itory, mathematics 
has exercised a still higher faculty ; all the section- 
lines are based upon the meridian-lines, and these 
meridian-lines were fixed by the nicest astronomical 
calculations, while yet the Indian had not learned 
the mastery of the pale-face, and civilization an- 
nounced itself only in the triumph of its proudest 
sciences ! 

In hydraulics we find the principles of mathematics 
equally necessary: here, all the calculations of the 
velocity, power, and quantity of moving fluids de- 
pend upon these principles. How can a millwright 
be master of his business without understanding 
them ? The very shape of the cogs in his wheels are 
determined by them ; their form is that of the cycloid 
— a curve generated by a fixed point in the circum- 
ference of a circle revolving in a right line ; and he 
must understand that curve, or he can never judge 
whether his wheels are fit for use. And how is he to 
ascertain the quantity of water necessary to move 
them ? and how is he to ascertain the quantity dis- 
charged ? If he will turn to a practical treatise on 
mills he will readily find a rule for it, but one which 
neither improves his understanding nor his pocket. 
If, however, he would study a few of the laws of 
forces, of descending bodies, and moving fluids, he 
could then make a rule for himself, and could adapt 
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it to all the changing circuni stances of locality and 
power. 

In the construction of canals railroads bridges, 
and in all the opeialioni of ci\il engmeeiing math- 
ematics are the es'iential element In addition to 
algebia and geomeliy tiigonometry and the conic 
sections find hira full emplojment Mount-iins and 
val]e>s aie t) be leduced to i level rivers turned 
from their channel-, md all to be done with a cer- 
tainty and economj which nothing but the cilcula- 
tion ind leasoniiig of mathematics cm eflect And 
when the beautiful and giand result is obt'uned ; 
when the high hills are brought dow n and sp ice trav- 
ersed with the speed ol the winds when the people 
and products oi the most distant nations meet to- 
gether wrth the ense and ■nfet's of near neighbors; 
when Lnowledge is borne ovei the earth by the 
chariot wheels of all cjnquenng science when civ- 
ilization and Christianity herself look to these results 
as their kind and beneficent aids ; shall we not inquire 
by what means they were accomplished ? Shall we 
learn nothing from the principles by which this vast 
machinery is moved? Or shall education neglect 
them, when she is gathering the elements of a great 
and useful mind ? Of the millions who rejoice and 
wonder and admire over these achievements, few are 
either taught or seek to know the means by which 
they are produced. Genius, cries the assembled mul- 
titude, genius is great and glorious ! Yes ; genius is 
indeed great — the admirable work of a perfect being : 
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yet genius unaided has done none of these things ; but 
with industry and vigilance she has gathered the ag- 
gregate wisdom of uncounted ages ; she has called 
arithmetic from the land of Chaldea ; geometry from 
the plains of ancient Greece ; logarithms from the 
hills of modern Scotland ; and from the darkness of 
deep antiquity, as well as from the brightness of the 
fresh and living present, she brings the treasures oi 
science to aid her in blessing mankind. 

The connection of mathematics with the arts, 
sciences, and employments of civilized society are 
far too numerous for reference here. Those I have 
selected are cases of ready and familiar observation : 
and if they enter thus into the accustomed walks of 
life, still more do they into those higher and nobler 
studies, whose object is to develop the laws and struc- 
ture of the universe. Man may construct his works 
by irregular and uncertain rules ; but God has made 
an unerring law for his whole creation, and made it, 
too, in respect to the physical system, upon prin- 
ciples which, so far as we now know, can never be 
understood without the aid of mathematics. 



THE STUDENT WITHOUT MATHEMATICS. 

Let us suppose a youth who despises, as many do, 
these cold and passionless abstractions ; yet he is in- 
tellectual — he loves knowledge ; he would explore 
nature and know the reason of things; but he would 
do it without aid ironi this rigid, syllogistic, measur- 
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ing, calculating science. He seeks indeed no " royal 
road to geometry ;" but he seeks one not less difficult 
to find, in which geometry is not needed. He begins 
with the mechanical powers. He takes a lever, and 
readily understands that a weight will move it ; but 
the principle upon which different weights at differ- 
ent distances move, he is forbidden to know ; for this 
depends upon ratios and proportions. He passes to 
the inclined plane; but quits it in disgust when he 
finds its action depends upon the relations of angles 
and triangles. The screw is still worse ; and when 
he comes to the wheel and axle, he gives them up for- 
ever — they are all mathematical. He would investi- 
gate the laws of falling bodies and moving fluids, and 
know why their motion is accelerated at different pe- 
riods, and upon what their momentum depends ; but 
roots, lines, squares, angles, and curves float before 
him in the mazy dance of a disturbed intellect. The 
very first proposition is a mystery ; and he soon dis- 
covers that mechanical philosophy is little better than 
mathematics itself. But he still has his senses ; he 
will at least not be indebted to diagrams and equa- 
tions for their enjoyment. He gazes with admiration 
upon the phenomena of light ; the many-colored rain- 
bow upon the bosom of the clouds ; the clouds them- 
selves, reflected with all their changing shades from 
the surface of the quiet waters. Whence comes 
this beautiful imagery? He investigates, and finds 
that every hue in the rainbow is made by a different 
angle of refraction ; and that each ray reflected from 
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the mirror has its angle of incidence equal to its 
angle of reflection ; and as he pursues the subject 
further, in the construction of lenses and telescopes, 
the whole family of triangles, ratios, proportions, and 
conclusions arise to alarm his excited vision. 

He turns to the heavens and is charmed with its 
shining host, moving in solemn procession through 
the " halls of the sky," each star as it rises and sets, 
marking time on the records of nature. He would 
know the structure of this beautiful system, and 
seaixh out, if possible, the laws which regulate those 
distant lights. But astronomy forever banishes him 
from her presence ; she will have none near her to 
whom mathematics is not a familiar friend. What 
can he know of her parallaxes, anomalies, and proces- 
sions, who has never studied the conic sections or 
the higher orders of analysis ? She sends him to 
some wooden orrery, from which he may gather as 
much knowledge of the heavenly bodies as a child 
does of armies from the gilded troopers of the toy- 
shop. 

But if he can have no companionship with optics, 
nor astronomy, nor mechanical philosophy, there are 
sciences, he thinks, which have better taste and less 
austerity of manners. He flies to chemistry, and her 
garments float loosely around him. For a while he 
goes gloriously on, illuminated by the red lights and 
blue lights of crucibles and retorts. But soon he 
comes to compound bodies — to the composition of 
the elements around him, and find.s them all in fixed 
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relations. He finds that gases and fluids will com- 
bine with each other, and with solids only in a cer- 
tain ratio, and that all possihle compounds are formed 
by nature in immutable proportion. Then starts up 
the whole doctrine of chemical equivalents, and math- 
ematics again stares him in the face. Affrighted 
he flies to mineralogy; stones he may pick up, jev els 
he may draw from the bosom of the earth, and be no 
longer alarmed at the stern visage of this terrible 
science ; but even here he is not safe. The first 
stone that he finds-— quartz, contains a crystal, and 
that crystal assumes the dreaded form of geometry. 
Ciystaliization allures him on ; hut as he goes, cubes 
and hexagons, pyramids and dodecagons, arise before 
nim in beautiful array. He would understand more 
about them, but must wait at the portal of the tem- 
ple, till introduced within by that honored of time and 
science, our friendly EucUd. 

And now where shall this student of nature with- 
out the aid of mathematics go for his knowledge or 
his enjoyments ? Is it to natural history ? The 
very hirds cleave the air in the form of the cycloid, 
and mathematics prove it the best. Their feathers 
are formed upon calculated mechanical principles ; 
the muscles of their frame are moved by them : the 
little bee has constructed his cell in the very geomet- 
rical figure and with the precise angles which mathe- 
maticians, after ages of investigation, have demon- 
strated to be that which contains the greatest & 
nf space and strength. Yes, he who would shun n 
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ematics m«st fly the bounds of flaming space, and in 
the realms of chaos, that 



lUimitable ocean," 

where Milton's Satan wandered from the wrath of 
heaven, he may possibly find some spot visited by no 
figure of geometry, and no harmony of proportion. 
But nature, this beautiful creation of God, has no 
resting-place for him. All its construction is mathe- 
matical; all its uses are reasonable; all its ends har- 
monious. It has no elements mixed without regula- 
ted law ; no broken chord to make a false note in 
the music of the spheres. 

THE STUDENT WITH MATHEMATICS. 

Let us take another student, with whom mathemat- 
ics ia neither despised nor neglected. He sees in it 
the means of past success to others : he reads in its 
history the progress of universal improvement ; and 
he believes that what has contributed so much to the 
civilization of the world, what is even now contrib- 
uting so much to harmonize society, and what the 
experience of all mankind has sanctioned, mai/ per- 
chance be useful to his own intellectual develop- 
ment. He opens a volume of geometry, and steadily, 
but not coldly, pursues its abstractions from the defi- 
nition of a right line, through the elegant properties 
of the right-angled triangle, the relations of similar 
figures, and the laws of curved surfaces. He finds a 
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chain of unbroJsen and impregnable reasoning, and is 
at once possessed of oU tiie knowledge of postulates, 
syllogisms, and conclusions, which the most accom- 
plished school of rhetoric could have taught him. 
He looks upon society, and wherever he turns, arts, 
sciences, and their results, from carpentry to civil 
engineering, from architecture to hydraulics, from 
the ingenious lock upon a canal, to the useful mill 
upon its sides, disclose their operations, no longer 
mysterious to his enlightened understanding. Many 
an interesting repository of knowledge this key has 
opened to his vision ; and as he thus walks through 
the vestibule of science, he longs to penetrate those 
deep aisles and ascend that magnificent stairway, 
which lead up to the structure of the universe. 

With the properties of the ellipsis, the laws of mo- 
tion demonstrated hy mathematics, and two facts 
drawn from observation — the one, that bodies fall to- 
wards the earth, and the other, the regular motion of 
the planets— he demonstrates beyond the power of re- 
futation, the laws of the celestial system. He traces 
star after star, however eccentric their course, through 
the unseen immensity of space, and calculates, with 
unfailing certainty, the hour of their return after ages 
have passed away. He does more, he weighs matter 
in the balances of creation, and finds that to complete 
the harmony of the system, a planet is wanting in 
some distant corner of its wide domain. No mortal 
eye has ever seen it, no tradition tolls of its existence ; 
yet, with the confidence and sieal of prophecy, he 
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annoiinees that it must exist, for demonstration has 
proved it. The prediction is recorded in the volume 
of science. Long after, astronomy, by the aid of 
mathematics, discovers the long-lost tenant of the 
skies ; and fractured though it be, while its members 
perform their revolution, no living soul can be per- 
mitted to doubt the worth of mathematics, or the 
powers of his own immortal mind. 

And what were the glorious contemplations of that 
pupil of mathematical philosophy, as he passed be- 
liind the clouds of earth to investigate the machinery 
of celestial spheres ! Alone, yet not solitary, amidst 
the glowing lights of heaven, he sends his spirit forth 
through the works of God. He has risen by the force 
of cultivated intellect to heights which mortal fancy 
had never reached. He has taken line and figure 
and measure, and from proposition to proposition, and 
from conclusion to conclusion, riveting link after 
link, he has bound the universe to the throne of its 
Creator, by that 

"Golden, everlasting cliain, 
Wliose strong embrace holds heaven and eartb uqJ maiu." 

And is there no moral instruction in this ?* Does 
he learn no lesson of wisdom ? Do no strong emo- 

* It has been said " there la no Christianity in mathematics :" in- 
iriniicttlty, whitt is there, except the Bible and the rcticn'cd hearty 
which u Christian ) The Christian does Dot hesitate to eat, diinic, 
clothe, sow, and plant, hke other men, without once inquirin"; whether 
hl4 food or clothing be Christian. It is enough for him t)mt lie use) 
tbem witli Cliijitian motives for Cli!i-*iiii ends. It is ncct,<.',irv for a 
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tions of love and gratitude arise towards that Being 
who thus delights him with the charms of intellectual 
enjoyment, and blesses him with the multiplied means 
of happiness ? Harder than the adamant of his own 
reasoning, colder than the abstractions in which be 
is falsely supposed to move, must be he who thus 
conducted by the handmaid of the arts and sciences, 
through whatever humanizes man — through whatever 
is sublime in his progress to a higher state — through 
all the vast machinery which the Almighty has made 
tributary to his comfort and his happiness — yet feels 
no livlier sentiment of duty towards him, no kinder 
or more peaceful spirit towards his fellow-man. We 

Chrktian, in the fulfllment of his duty, to cultivate the energies of both 
body and mind. He uses food and exercise, temperaU in all things, 
for the former ; and shall he not use mathenuitic9 for the ktter S la 
there not too frequenllj a mistake made in distinguishiog between 
means and ends? And do not some pcrEons suppose that tbe world 
is to be Christianized by some direct interference of providence, inde- 
pendent of human means ? If the latter are to be ased, tiien are the 
mathematical sciences among the most powerful ever brought to bear 
upon the human mind. Tliey who denj tliis, know very little either 
of the science itself or of its connection with the civilizatioa and con- 
sequent moral refinement of tlie world. How much has the modern 
astronomy alone done to ediibit and illustrate the glorious atfribute-! 
of the Creator ^ How much has the improvement in nayal arcliitcc- 
ture done to ladlitate the (HDgress of tlie Gospel among pagan nations ! 
Would the missionary cross the Pacific in a birch-bark canon t How 
much have the improvements, even in the acionce of war, produced by 
mathematics done to establish the dominion and consequent influence 
of Christian over uncivilized oationa 1 — See the British Empire in 
India ; the open ports of China ; tlie Sandwich Islands, and the Aus- 
tralian Colonies 1 
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have now traced many of the most useful arts and 
sciences to the knowledge of mathematics ; we have 
seen that it contributes to the most necessary and 
practical operations of society ; and we have further 
seen that we cannot understand the works of nature, 
nor commune with the Almighty, in the sublimest por- 
tion of his creation, without the aid of this benign and 
civilizing science. 

But if mathematics be a part of education in 
general, there are some reasons why it is peculiarly 
so in a well-devised system of education in the West. 
Education must adapt itself to the wants of the 
people. It must be that which draws the treasures 
from the earth as well as the blessing from the heav- 
en. Now after fixing the general subjects of instruc- 
tion, the first inquiry iSj What will the next generation 
in this country need ? How are they to be engaged ? 
What are to be the effects of their business ? I an- 
swer, that aside from the cultivation of Christian 
benevolence, their pursuits and the improvements 
they aim at will be in those arts and sciences which 
are physical ; it will not be a matter of choice with 
them. It arises from the necessity of their condi- 
tion. And if it be so, then is the science of which 
we are speaking, of all others the best calculated for 
facilitating their progress. Let us glance at the ex- 
isting state of things in the region of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. We are a young people — a thrifty 
plant, it is true, grafted by knowledge with the best 
fruit of the wise and ancient world; yet a small 
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plant, scarcely risen above the green grass of our 
beautiful prairies. Our population has hardly begun ; 
here and there you find a mart of commerce and 
civihzation ; and you read of the millions within the 
borders of Ohio, as of a vast mnUitude; yet within 
that very state you may travel fifty miles with but 
little appearance of cultivation, and when you come 
to take an accurate view of it, you find the forest 
scarcely broken by the dwellings of man. If you 
pass to Wisconsin, the native of the woods is there 
to tell you that the wilderness has not passed away. 
On the plains of Iowa it is the same ; and if you go 
beyond the Mississippi, the traveller may wander 
five hundred miles within an organized territory with- 
out meeting a cabin. Yet this is all a region of 
arable land — rich in the resources of nature, yielding 
whatever adds to physical enjoyment or rational con- 
templation. It will therefore in time be populous. 
It will go on as it has done, to speak mathematically, 
in geometrical progression, doubling from period to 
period. I am no optimist, no gilder of futurity in the 
hues of imagination; and it requires no aid from 
fancy, or even calculation from arithmetic, to know 
that the shores of the Ohio and the Mississippi will 
be crowded a century or two hence with a mass of 
humanity, dense as that which looks upon the waters 
of the Rhine and the Ganges, The generations 
which pass from this to that period, like our own, are 
preparatory. They are to build the physical as well 
as moral temple for the habiiatio't of pa-itrrify. And 
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where are we ? Standing at the corner-stone, laying 
the very foundation. And what shall these interme- 
diate millions do ? Shall they not appeal to the full 
storehouse of nature ? And shall they not call sci- 
ence to unlock their doors ? They will do so, because 
they must. The resources of the land must be de 
veloped beloie the m«»i of the people can cultnate 
the charms ot taste or the lefinements of speculatue 
philosophy Thej will first look to the pioducts of 
the soil. Thej ttill jo to jour s^lt spings and boie 
the earth for that necessar) ot life and thej will call 
upon the mechanic foi lorcing pumpb and lifting ma 
chinery ; and he will call upon matheimtica to -iid 
him in economizing time ind hboi They will open 
your coal-banks and look to the niechinic aits to aid 
them in its tiansportatioii and m tho mines of iron 
and lead, and coppei gold md quicksilver the> will 
need geometry is well as chemistrj to aid them in 
mining and smelting. They will send engineers to con- 
struct vast bridges over those noble streams, and to lay 
the track of that magnificent highway which is to con- 
nect the Atlantic with the Pacific, and make a path 
for the nations as they still roll on to the interminable 
West ! And in all these operations nnathematics will 
be the active agent and kind assistant ; and as it helps 
others, it will help itself to increase, still propelling 
the wheels of knowledge, till, with the light, they have 
rolled round t/ie circle of the earth. 

And in this great work who has the responsibility 
and the honor more than the teacher? Cicero de- 
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manded for his client, the Poet Archias, the citizen- 
ship of Rome, not because it was his legally, but be- 
cause he had done that for which the republic owed 
him everlasting gratitude. " He has given you," said 
he, " those intellectual gifts which nourish youth, de- 
light age, adorn fortune, and soften adversity ;" and 
to do this is the office of the teacher. Let him who 
is worthy in that calling he honored by the praises of 
the good and the gratitude of tlie republic 



CHAPTER Vir. 

THE UTILITY op ASTRONOMY. 

In the fourth day of the creation God made the 
stars; he set them in the firmament of heaven, so 
that from every part of the material universe light 
fell upon the earth. He made them shine forever, 
that while this globe continues to circle on its axis, 
each falling ray should be a recording hand to write 
upon its circumference the passage of time to eter- 
nity ! There was then no human voice to praise the 
mighty work ; but there was music in the skies ; the 
morning stars sang together, and the sons of God 
shouted for joy !* 

* The passage from wlikh this idtii was tiikon is from the 4th to 
the Tlh verses inclusive of the S8th chapter of Job. Th« whole of it 
is this : " Where wast thou when I laid the fuuiidiilifins of the enrth ! 
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Man was yet in the silent dust : God breathed 
upon it, and man became a living soul. He was 
made erect, with his countenance upturned to heav- 
en, that while he walked upon the earth he might 
behold those glorious messengers of the Creator roll- 
ing their chariots of light through the skies from 
morn till night, from night tiil morn, immutable in 
law, unshaken in their courses, undiminished in 
power. From age to age they have continued to 
shine ; from age to age man has gazed and marvelled 
at the sight ; and yet they beam as brightly upon the 
last eyes opened upon earth, as upon those which 
first looked out upon the bloom of creation. Forever 
fresh, forever shining, forever rolling — eternal power 
their source, eternal light their element ! 

On the plains of Chaldea Job saw them, and in 
midnight meditations marked their wandering con- 
stellations careering through the firmament ; on Ju- 
dah's hills David looked up, wondered at the sight, 

declare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid the measures 
thereof if thou knowest * or who hath stretchad the line upon it ? 
Whereupon are the fonndations thereof ^tened f or who laid the 
corner-stone thereof when the momiog stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy !' 

This passage intimates two things : 1st, That there was no mac in 
heing when the foundations ottlie earth were laid; and, 2d, That tho 
stars were then in being, and another race of beings called the eons of 
God. The harmony of the stars and (heir perfect ajatem is the foun- 
dation, -without doubt, of the metaphorical phrase, " aang together." 
The intelHgent beings then existing also rejoiced in the progress of 
the work of creation. 
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struck his harp to notes of praise, and poured them 
into tlie songs of Israel. By the waters of Euphrates 
the Babylonian saw that host of heaven pass before 
him, and mistaking the creature for the Creator, wor- 
shipped it on the false altars of Baal. • The Persian, 
too, transferring the worship from the sun to the fire, 
bowed down under the open skies to the coals upon 
the altar, as the life and image of the stars above. 
The Egyptian marked the seasons by the signs of the 
zodiac, and recorded them on the ancient monuments 
of Thebes. The Greek, the Roman, the Hindoo, the 
Christian, the men of every age and every nation, 
have gazed upon those wandering fires above, and, 
gazing, been fixed with astonishment, filled with ad- 
miration, and made silent with awe ! 

When the great light of day sinks beneath the ho- 
rizon, the portals of heaven open wider to your vision. 
Ten thousand suns come out from the dark firmament 
behind : each seems but a little light, twinkling for a 
moment. You watch it, and its light never ceases ; 
it comes, and comes continually; its rays fall, but 
never stop. You look upon that light as the traveller 
upon the rocks of Niagara looks upon that world of 
rolling waters ; it flows, and flows, and flows on for- 
ever ! The light comes, and comes, shining and 
gliding on, like the spirit of man towards some vast, 
distant, unknown, untold eternity! 

This work of the fourth day of creation is not 
merely the admiration of prophets and philosophers ; 
but it is one of the most instructive subjects of con- 
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templation, and therefore one of the best topics of a 
broad and useful education. 

Astronomy is derived (as a term) from the two 
words, aster and nomas, the first signifying a utar, 
and the second a law. Astronomy may therefore 
be defined, the law of the stars. It comprehends, 
however, all that relates to the different bodies in the 
system of the universe, and the material laws by 
which they are governed and sustained. I shall con- 
sider here both the practical use of astronomy, and 
the effect of its theory, in the improvement of the hu- 
man mind. 



The first and the greatest use of astronomical ob- 
servations is declared in the first chapter of Genesis : 
" And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament 
of heaven, to divide the day from the night ; and let 
them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and 
for years." 

Imagine, if you can, a world inhabited by finite and 
mortal beings, without time ! Such a world would 
have been ours, if the rising and the setting of the 
stars had not cut off from infinite space, and marked 
on the visible horizon, those small measures which we 
call time. Space is the measure of time ; and the 
idea of infinite space is the idea of eternity. Space 
can be made definite only by motion : he who at- 
tempts to measure space only by the eye, will mis- 
take a foot for a furlong, and a furlong for a mile. 
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There is no measure of space but by motion ; and 
there is no record of time but by space. It follows, 
then, that to give the idea of time at all, there must 
be bodies moving continually through the vacuity of 
space. It follows, also, that there must be more than 
one body so moving ; for it is only by the transition 
of those bodies, passing one another at regular and 
continuous intervals, that we get by relative motion 
an accurate idea of time. The revolution of the 
earth on its axis determines our day ; but it is only 
by the existence of other bodies, which appear to as- 
cend and descend from the horizon, that we have the 
least idea of such a period of time. So also it is by 
the relative motion of still otiier bodies, that we get 
correct ideas of the year and its seasons. These 
stars, then, by their relative motions, divide space, 
and space determines time. 

Had there been, then, in the councils of Infinite 
Wisdom, no other reason for the creation of stars than 
this, it would have been enough. It is enough, that 
in the vast vacuity of space there was created a world 
of innumerable beings, for whose happiness it was ne- 
cessary to give, by the records of time, the idea of a 
finite, fleeting, and mortal life ! It is in contempla- 
tions such as these we can realize the solemn decla- 
ration of holy history, that one great use of those 
glowing orbs was, that they might " be for signs, for 
seasons, for days, and for years." 

Nor was man dull to perceive or slow to under- 
stand these S!i;iiififaiit records of passing time, as 
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they were, one by one, written with a pencil of light 
on the face of creation. No sooner had men looked 
upwards than they noted these transitions of the 
heavenly bodies, and measured their own history by 
those revolutions. There is no memory of man 
which goes so fai" back, that certain fixed methods of 
measuring time by observations on celestial objects 
were not known. These bodies were no sooner 
placed in the firmament than they became what they 
were appointed for, dividing signs between day and 
day, month and month, and year and year. 

In the temjwrate zone, where man was first placed, 
the most obvious of all divisions is that made by the 
setting and rising of the sun and stars on the horizon. 
The day thus became the first measure of time. The 
seventh day marked a fourth part of the lunar revo- 
lution. It was also the day of sacred rest, and has 
thus been handed down through the whole descent of 
the human family, by commandment, by observance, 
and by tradition, in perpetual memorial of the crea- 
tion. The lunar revolution made the month, and the 
solar revolution the year. Thus there is no measure 
of time known to us, which is not either a unit, or an 
exact proportional part of the great and visible revo- 
lutions, regularly performed in our planetary system. 

When these divisions were earliest made and re- 
corded as time, no history informs us. Why may we 
not suppose them to have occurred to the first man, 
and by him have been transmitted through successive 
generations ? 
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It is in these terms of time, the inspired historian of 
the Hebrews has recorded, in the only history of the 
early ages of the world, the chronology of the antedi- 
luvian patriarchs. In those times, he has recorded 
the very day, and month, and year, in which the del- 
uge occurred. It was in the seventeenth day, of the 
second month, of the six-hundredth year of Noah. 
This chronology has been subjected to the severest 
criticism of science, of history, and of human reason. 
Yet, neither the traditions of the oldest nations, the 
monuments of the most aged mins, the authentic rec- 
ords of the most remote antiquity, nor the profound- 
est researches of science herself, have been able to 
throw a reasonable doubt on the accuracy of the an- 
tediluvian dates.* It is thus that yonder orbs of light 



* Tliere have been various and verj ingenious attempis to invaL- 
date the chroDology of tlie Bible, especially in relation to two facts : 
tbe duration of the liumaii race on earth, and the deluge of Noah. 
Geology luis been ased as an inatrumeot for this purpose. But, so 
ftir as relates to the race of man, it has furnished no fact contrary to 
the Wblical chronology. Its facts, eo far as tbej relate to time at all, 
bear only on the structure of the earth and (he lower order of animals. 

There was a lime, however, when astronomy itself threatened to 
overturn all our reeeived chronology. This was at the close of the 
eighteenth century, by the discovery of the East Indiiin, or Hindoo 
astronoinjcal tables, professing to give the position 0/ the heavenly 
bodies, at a period anterior to the deluge. These were accompanied 
by the histories and affirmations of the Hindoos, that their origin went 
back to a date tar more remote than our Christian annals. The bold 
production of astronomical tables to establish a date in antiquity was 
certdnly a strong attack on the authenticity of our chronology. It 
was hardly possible to present the attack in a more plausible shape. 
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have become the historians aHke of nature and of 
man. Their record is ineffaceable from creation. 



It mast be admitted, that if the Hindoo system of aatronomy could 
be established as originating at the lime claimed, and demonstrated 
OD astronomical gromida, it 'would be tbe strongest ailment agaiEist 
biblical cbronologj, and in favor of Hindoo antiquity, wliich the an- 
nals of science orof hterature could furnish. This Hindoo astronomy, 
found in the tables of Tirvalore, was seized upon by M. Bailly, a 
French matliematicijin, -with great avidity. In his Trails de VAeiTO- 
nontie Indienne et Orieniale, he founded a theory, that there had once 
been an immense and learned nation which flourished some Ihou- 
sands of years before our most ancient accounts, and tliat these tables 
were a part of the wreck of .in astronomical system 1 Such theories 
have a great effect on the human imagination, where the mind is not 
firmly baaed in a belief in the truths of the Bible as they ore vrritlm. 
It is one of tlie most remarkable facts in literature, that the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, compiled by learned men, adopted this theory, and 
contains the record of its faith, in the article Astronomy, vol 3, page 
650, Professor Playfeir also supported it. But it was doomed to 
meet with strong opposition, and final defeat when least expected. 
la Place declared, the Tirvaloce tables were invented " for the pur- 
pose of giving a common place in the zodiac io all the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and that they were constructed or invented in mod- 
em times," Even Voltaire, in whose time Bailly first announced 
his theory, expressed his doubts of its truth. 

The mode in which the c[uestion was solved was a curious one. A 
volume of Hindoo as^noniical tables was subsequently discovered, 
which the Hindoos behoved to bo mspired. From these tables Mr. 
Bentley drew a deduction, which completely disproved their supposed 
great antiquity. As these tables gave the astronomical calculations 
for a great length of time, there seemed an easy way of asctrtaining 
their date. Prom these Hindoo tables the calculation was marie of 
the position of the heavenly bodies far Ike present lime. Thon their 
true position was ascei-tained by the European tables. From thtse 
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Their circuits through their orbits are no more certain 
than the certainty they have given to every measure 

two results it was calculated, nt what time the position of tlie sun. 
moon, and planets, was the saine acfording to Icih seU of tahlei. It 
. is plain (here must be such a time ; and that time was, when the 
Hindoo astronomer made his observationa and calculations i for it is 
manifest, that he or any other observer, whether he proceeded on 
true or false ajstems, would gi™ the true position of the heavenly- 
bodies at the lime he observed them. The true tables would of 
course give it. The time at which both coincided would be the dem- 
onstrated time at which the Hmdoo calculation was made. This was 
ascertained to be iibout sbiito hundred yean before Mr. Bentle/s cal- 
culation, or about the beginning of the twelfth century of the Chris- 

Another mode of calcnlation was this : The position of the planets 
was given, when Rama, Ihe hero of an Indian epic poem, reached his 
twenty-first year. That period was found by calculation to be 861 
years before Clnist. None of these positions couhi be traced more 
than 1800 years before Christ, or long after the time of Abraham, and 
it was clearly settled that tJie date of the tystcm was only 700 years 
since ! Yet, the reader should recollect, that this very book was 
dated by (he Brahmins some millions of years since I 

This was t^e most plausible, and apparently the most iiTesislJble 
fti^iiment ever advanced against Ihe accuracy of the Christian chro- 
nology. It proves that even a forged science is inadequate to over- 
come the supremacy of truth. A brief account of these investigations 
will be found in Dr. Wiseman's Lectures, a work which contains some 
knowledge not easily found in any other book, nod wMch should be 
possessed by every student who would understand the relations be- 
tween religion and science. Those relations are most beautiful find 
most mysterious. It required the power, the metaphysical or moral 
power, which the influence and studies of Christianity communicated 
to the human mind, in order fully to develop the laws of science ; but 
when those laws were developed, Ihoy shod a retroactive and radiated 
light over the foundii.tloii trutlis of our holy religion. 
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of duration in human transactions. It was then the 
stars became the measure of time, and were placed 
in the firmament for signs, for seasons, and for 
years ! 

LIGHT AND ITS THEORY. 

The second great practical use of astronomy is 
also indicated in the book of Glenesis. After it was 
said, that the stars were to be a measure of time, it 
is further said, that " they shall be for lights in the 
firmament of heaven to give light upon the earth." 
In truth, the first astronomical observation made by 
the eye, must have been that which determined the 
fact, that the sun and stars were the source of light, 
and that when they disappeared, even for a time, 
there was darkness visible. A succession of these 
observations also proved, that light and heat were 
also connected ; and again, that on these great prin- 
ciples depended the germination, growth, verdure, 
and fruit-bearing of every plant and tree upon earth. 
Even the sohd elements of earth seemed to owe them 
allegiance. Life was traced to light, and light to the 
stai's. Thus they were supposed to hold influence 
over the spirit of man. The dark astrologer, in a 
darker age, naturally enough traced the lines of hu- 
man destiny on the map of the stars, and by his theory 
made human life to ebb and flow with their motions, 
as science has since proved the tides to do with those 
of the moon, l^ight was the one gi-eat germinal ele- 
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ment of nature, as much identified with every sun 
and planet, as mind with every intelligent man. 
Hence the progress of astronomy was almost identi- 
cal with progress in knowledge of the laws iind uses 
of light. The history of one is almost the history of 
the other. 

It was in the pursuit of the tiieory of light, that 
some of the most remarkable and most brilliant phe- 
nomena of the heavens have been explained by the 
direct laws of astronomy. It was observation on the 
different appearances of the sun and stars, rising and 
setting, whieh discovered and demonstrated the the- 
ory of atmospherical refraction. By this was ex- 
plained the wonderful phenomena of twilight. It 
told why the rays of the departed orbs of heaven con- 
tinued, like the works of immortal genius, to linger 
round the world they had left ; why they continued 
to fiU the horizon with cloud-built palaces, beautiful 
as the visions of hope ; and painted them, like imagi- 
nation, with many colored hues ! 

It was the sun whose slanting rays, falling upon 
the dropping rain, produced the attractive curve and 
inimitable colors of the rainbow. It was observation 
on these which resulted in the development and dem- 
onstration of the principles of reflected and refracted 
light, upon which the arch was formed. 

It was in perfecting the telescope as an astronomi- 
cal instrument, while he was grinding lenses, and 
while yet a young man, that Newton discovered the 
refrangibility of light; by whicli he separated its 
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rays, transformed them into the prismatic colors, and 
recomposed these colors back into light ! Finally, it 
was these discoveries in the nature and power of 
light, themselves introduced by astronomical discov- 
eries, which aided the astronomers in perfecting 
optical instruments, enabled Newton and Herschel 
to continue their discoveries, and which has brought 
our astronomical societies, emerging from the bosom 
of a new nation, into being ; and which may ena- 
ble them, in some future time, to crown the peace- 
ful victories of republicanism with the laurels of 



It is thus that ligiit has illumined the works of phy- 
sical creation, advanced the boundaries of knowledge, 
lit up the chamber of the human soul, and given to 
poetry its sublimest images. It was this light, which, 
in some glorious scene of the East, inspired the Gre- 
cian Homer to sing : 

" Ab when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O'er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o'ercasls the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid plnnets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd ^Id the glowing pole, 
O'er the dark Irees a yellower verdure shed. 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
Then shine tlie vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the sides ; 
The conscious swains, rejoidng in the sight, 
Eye tie blue vault, and bless the uaoful light." 

It is in scenes such as thc^e, we realize that the 
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stars were placed in the firmament of heaven to dis- 
tribute light* on earth and in the universe. 



The third most obuious use of astronomy was in 
extending the knowledge of the surface, dimensions, 
and composition of the planet on which we live. 
With this knowledge was also extended the bounda- 



* The term "distribufe" is here used purposely, in order to 
BTOid any controtersy about the source, oriffln, or dKraiion of lig/ii. 
The stars, as a matter of fact, do distrib/i/e light. Light apparently 
comes fium them to us, whetlier it be a real emission from them, or 
wheiliet it be reflected as coming from some common source or de- 
pository of light in the heaTCUg, The origin and precise character 
of light will be the last discovery of science, if indeed it be ever 
made. Should natural philosophers succeed in identifying liglit, elec- 
tricity, raagnetism, and heat, as being Ihe mmie in principle, or as dif- 
ferent modljicalioni of the aame peniatU'itg principle of nature, then 
beyond a donbt another iact will bo esta,blishHd : that is, thai light, 
like heat, may be latent — that is, the principle may be existent and 
present without brang, wliat we regard as the essential charactcrisHo 
of light, visible. Its being Tisible may depend on certain modifica- 
Uona of other prindples, with which we are totally unaequamted. 
The man whose sight is obstructed by the fl)m called cataract, sees 
no light ; but when tlie cataract is rcmetved the light ia visible. In 
this instance we know the cause. Yilien tlie sun goes down and niglit 
comes on, we think wa know tliat the sun gave light, and darIine?B 
comes because that light is obscured. But oven if this l)e true, we 
laiow not whether the sun really gives the light, or whence it comes, 
or what is its elementary charB.;ter. Tliis is still a mysterious ques- 
tion. Philosophy has approached it very nearly, and doubtlcES some 
further discoveries arc to be made. 
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ries of civilization, and the number of ideas included 
within the circumference of human thought. This 
grew out of the intimate connection hetween astron- 
omy and geography. That connection is founded on 
the fact, that it is astronomy which teaches and de- 
monstrates that the earth is a globe. It was from the 
properties of a globe in form and matter as thus de- 
monstrated, was deduced the true idea of its nature 
and magnitude ; it was this idea which gave courage 
to adventure, success to discovery, extension to com- 
merce, dominion to power, resources to art, and, by 
the colonization of before unknown hnds, food to un- 
numbered millions of the human race in the past, 
and unborn generations in the future ! Why was it 
that to Thebes, and Rome, and Athens, clouds and 
darkness rested on two-thirds the surface of our 
earth ? Could not the art which built the pyramids, 
the glory which flourished in the house of the Ctesars, 
nor that inventive genius which sparkled out from 
the hills of Attica, open up to the eyes of wondering 
men the sealed mystery of the ocean ? Why was it 
that the Atlantic and the Pacific, with their embo- 
somed continents and their ten thousand islands, were 
unknown to all classic fame ? Why was it the 
Greeks talked of their lost Atlantis, but never found 
it ? This grand fact of history can only be accounted 
for by the other fact, that the most intelligent men of 
science, even in the Augustan age, were so ignorant 
of the true form and magnitude of the earth and its 
astronomical relations to the face of the heavens. 
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that curiosity remained uncxcited, and no courage 
was given to the hopes of discovery. The Hindoo 
sacred boolts considered the foundation of the earth 
as something very much like a great pancalte, out of 
which grew up, in some unaccountable manner, our 
land and its inhabitants ! The Greeks, prior to the 
time of Ptolemy, viewed tiie habitable world as a 
circular plane, surrounded by the River Ocean. This 
idea Herodotus, the historian and traveller, contra- 
dicted by his own observations. In the trial of Anax- 
imander, one of the earliest of the Greek astrono- 
mers, certain rough maps and nautical charts were 
made, by which the early Greek colonies established 
themselves in the islands of the Mediterranean. In 
this manner the progress of geography became nearly 
identical with tho progress of astronomy. 

In the Augustan age they had acquired the idea 
that the earth was a globe ; but that idea was in its 
rude state. Aristotie proved that fact, by referring 
to the circular shadow projected by the earth on the 
moon in an eclipse. He proceeded to calculate from 
astronomical observations its figure and magnitude. 
The world had then, however, but a small body of 
scientific men, and it had no art of printing. Such 
ideas and demonstrations, therefore, made but slow 
progress ; accordingly, by the mass of mankind this 
idea was not imbibed or believed at all. Subsequent 
to this period for many ages, science made no pro- 
gress. It was enough that in the disorders and con- 
vuL'ions succcedinsr i},^, f;,]| of !l y,v- it iViir.id rtnv 
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place o1 refuge ; it was enough that, like the light of 
a dark lantern, it could send its rayi in any one di- 
rection through the almost impervious atmosphere 
around. 

It was in consequence of this condilion of society 
that the knowledge of the earth's sphericity remained 
for so long a period unimproved. It was a thousand 
years after the fall of Rome that the greatest of geo- 
graphical discoveries was founded on the astronomi- 
cal discovery that the earth was a sphere. It was 
when Copernicus was a young man, but before the 
publication of his works, that Columbus, by the di- 
rect conclusions of scientific reasoning, discovered 
America. It is true that Columbus had the compass 
(another discovery in navigation due to astronomy), 
but It was not the compass which induced the rea- 
soning. In the pursuit of which he reached the shores 
of the western continent. 

He argued, that the earth being a sphere, by sail- 
ing continually in one direction, he must eventually 
circumnavigate it. He argued also, that as the 
known land occupied but a small portion of the 
known surface of the globe, the equilibrium of mat- 
ter, and the purposes for which the earth was formed, 
required there should be other lands in the depths of 
the Western Ocean. This was as legitimate a con- 
clusion from the astronomical discovery and demon- 
stration that the earth was a sphere, as any corollary 
Is from any theorem. 

Thus there Is a complete sequence of ideas and 
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conclusions from the first demonstration deduced 
from astronomical observations that the earth was a 
globe, down to the fin'^l discovery of a new continent 
in the Atlantic Ocean Who can estimate the value 
and the \ast moi'il consequences of this continent, 
thus discc\e ed to the whole future life, dignity, and 
destiny ol the human rice ! 

To the eje ot science of Christian civilization, and 
of progressne humanitj, it has emerged from the 
bosom of the seas peitectly and absolutely a new 
world ; to the advancing generation of men in Eu- 
rope and Asia, crowded in dense masses upon the 
old-settled portions of the earth, it acts as a new cre- 
ation, inviting them to new conquests in the field of 
labor, to new investigations by the human mind, and 
to fresh hopes in the pursuit of happiness. 



A9TH0N0MY 

Astronomy has not only discovered new conti- 
nents, but it has determined the relations of each 
spot on the earth to every other spot. In one word, 
it has enabled us to determine where any one place 
is, relatively to the whole surface of the globe. How, 
without such knowledge, could the position of any 
town or place ever be described ? The lines of lati- 
tude and longitude are tJie only means by which the 
locality of any spot on earth can be determined with 
any accuracy : they are the true basis of all other 
subdivisions. These lines are purely astronomical ; 
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they determine place by mathematical conclusions 
drawn from astronomical observations. Thus, a 
point is fixed relatively only by the intersection of 
two lines : if we knew the position of one of these 
lines, and did not know that of the other, we should 
know that the point to be ascertained was in the 
known line, but where in that line we should not 
know. That point, however, which is at the inter- 
section of two lines is palpably fixed, because it could 
not move without leaving that intersection. If one 
of these lines, then, be a line of latitude, and the other 
a line of longitude, it fixes the relative position of that 
place on the surface of the earth. This is what gives 
certainty to place on our maps, and gives a corre-. 
sponding certainty to it in our minds. 

To do this so that the idea of that place should for- 
ever remain fixed with accuracy in our descriptions 
of the earth, and not change with changing genera- 
tions, was necessary to the truth of history and the 
durability of human records. It is done by taking as 
the basis of one of these measures, a line which is 
permanently fixed on the eai-th, by the very mechan- 
ism of the celestial universe. This line is the equa- 
tor, or the intersection of the earth's surface with a 
plane, passing through its centre perpendicular to the 
axis of revolution. The revolution of the earth on its 
axis, then, determines the equator, and the distance of 
a place from the equator gives us the latitude. 

The longitude is dependent on the same principles; 
it is the distance raea.'iurijd on tho earth's surface 
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between two plaTies pi'-Mng thiuugh the axis of the 
earth. These two plant's, then one pnasing through 
the axis of the earth and the othei perpendicular to 
it, are both dependent on that axis of levolution for 
existence. Latitude is meaamed from one, and lon- 
gitude from the other : these two determine place. 
Thus the exact relation, distance, and geographical 
position of every spot on earth is fixed, so that it will 
remain durably impressed on the pages of history, the 
lines of a chart, and the memory of the human intel- 
lect. This result is deduced from the axis of the 
earth. 

This again depends on the revolutions of the earth ; 
aid the^e resolutions are ohseived ind accurately 
demonstiited b) astroncmical science 

Noi It thi ail The Irngitude 3i difference be- 
tween two meridims is aseertuned by the most 
vigilant and minute obsersition nf celestial phe- 
nomena To do this ccuritelj it is necessary to 
obseive the eclip ua of the moon the eclipses of Ju- 
pitei a atelhtes or the transit of some planet. 

Thus does latrinDus m n stei d lectly to one of 
the most common, ind useful bnnchts of knowledge ; 
thus does it determine distance -ii d locality ; thus 
does it make clear and beautiful charts of lands, seas, 
andialaidt which without it would have existed in 
our minds oily in a w Id waite of c nfusion. No 
iccunte mea urei ent lI kids no true relations of 
d stdi CCS no cc rtct cl irts exist which owe not 
their ai^p n ic> m i their he i » tr tho e celestial orbs 
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whose rays do not more surely descend upon matter, 
than does their mechanism give knowledge, sugges- 
tion, and aliment to the mind of the observer. 

ASTRONOMY DKTERMINE3 THE MAGNITODE OF THE 



Again : astronomy not only determines the relation 
of places to one another, but it has ascertained 
the exact magnitude of the globe itself — the limit of 
space assigned to mortal man in his abode on earth. 
By successive measurements of a degree on the sur- 
face of the earth, and its relation to the corresponding 
one of a meridian — measurements made by Picard, 
and various other astronomers — the precise diameter 
of the earth was calculated, and the quantity of its 
surface. Nor was this all : by the calculations of 
various arcs of circles on the earth, it was revealed 
that our globe was not precisely a sphere, but was 
what, in the language of mathematics, is called an 
oblate spheroid; that is, a sphere flattened at the 
poles. 

This again gave rise to deep investigations as to 
the laws of gravitation, by which it is proved that the 
attraction is less at the equator than the poles, and 
that the earth could not be a homogeneous mass. By 
a succession of profound calculations, based on astro- 
nomical observations, was thus discovered and proved 
the taws which govern the irregularity of a sphere in 
motion, the magnitude of its surface, and the density 
of its ma-ss. 
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ASTRONOMY UETERMTNE* 

After having determined the relations of place 
on the surface of the earth, and the quantity of that 
surface in the aggregate, there still remained a prob- 
lem of geographical relations to be determined by 
astronomy, whose results entered into the business of 
every-day life. It was one of vast practical utility, 
and to no country more so than to that in which we 
live. That problem was, to give exact measurement 
and precise locality to those pieces of land distributed 
by legal title among the individuals of each particular 
nation. The solution of this problem has a direct 
and immediate value; it gives accuracy to the de- 
scription of lands, and stability to the tenure of legal 
titles. In no part of the world has this been done 
with more strict method, with more harmony of parts, 
or with more symmetry of proportion, than in the 
survey of the public domain in the Northwestern 
Territory of the United States. The value of that 
survey to the public interests, the simpHcity of its 
arrangements, and its immediate connection with the 
scientific history of the West, make it especially 
proper that I should make a brief statement of the 
astronomical survey of the northwestern states. 

It was in May, 1785, now sixty-five years since. 
Congress adopted by law the plan of laying out the 
public lands in six inihs square, by rectangular co- 
ordiiiatux. In Juiio, 1787, they passed the ordinance 
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for the government of the Northwestern Territory. 
So it is the northwestern states which have been the 
chief theatre for the practical development of that 
system. 

This ordinance for the division of the public lands, 
one of the most important in the history of the United 
States, was not the work of a moment, or adopted on 
slight consideration. It was wisely planned, and delib- 
erately considered. It was before Congress, and fully 
debated during three months. In the debates, a mo- 
tion was made to strike out the clause relating to this 
mode of surveying and subdividing lands, and the 
motion received the support of four states. This 
plan was, therefore, an act of deliberute wisdom.* 

* The following brief history of the origin of the present admirable 
Hjsfem of land surveys, adopted by tlie United States government, 
would be out of place bere, but that it is a pari; of the history of the 
country -very little known, and ivhieli reflects honor on the men of 
science, and the edncntjon of this country during <he last generation. 

The ordinnnce for the sale and distribution of lands in the Western 
Terrilorj, preceded the ordinance of 1787, for the government of the 
Horthwostern Territory, and was in fact the Jirsl great movement 
made after tJie cession of Virginia, for the future settlement of the 
norlhwestem states. A brief Mstoij of this ordinance is not alto- 
gether disconnected from the subject of Astronomy. 

March 4, 1185, " An Ordinance for ascertaining the mode of locating 
and disposing of lands in tJie Western Territory," was read the first 
time in Congress. 

March 1 H, it was referred to a conunittee of one member from each 
state. This committee eoLisLsted of Mr. Long, Mr. King. Mr. Howell, 
Mr. JoliniOii, Mr, R. 11. Jiviiigriton, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Gardner, Mr. J. 
Henry. Wr. Or.iyson, Mr. Williiiuiflni, Jlr. Bull, and Mr. Houston. 
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The connection of this mode of surveying with 
astronomy is obvious. An exact meridian line for 



April 14, Ihb committee reported an ordinance for " ascertaining a 
mode of disposing of lands in the Western Territory." 

April 20, 21, 23. S3, 26, this orfiinanoa was discussed. On the 26tli, 
a motion was made by Mr. Grayson, to recommit the ordinance, which 

April 27 and 28, the ordinance was further discussed, 

Muy 2, 3, 4, 5, and S, varbus motions m ere made as to the mode of 
offering tlie lands for sule, and they 'LFere debated. 

May 19th, the ordinance was again taken up and en the 20th 
oF May, 1185, it was finally paoatl haMng bttn amplj dtbati,d 
during nearly three months. This ordunnce contaiis the lollowin^, 
paragraphs : 

1. The surveyors, as Ihey are respectively qualified, shall proceed 
to divide the said territory in fownilups of sia mzles aqaarf I / hnei 
rimniiiff due North and 8<mth, an I olliers erosstnj these at ngkt m 
gles, OS near as may he, &c^ itic. 

a. The plats of townships, rcspeoljvely, shall be marked by subdi- 
visiona into lots of one mile square, or 640 acres, in the same direcli<nt 
as the external lines, and nwabered/rom 1 to SB, &0- 

The first of these, it will be observed, is the system of netamfular 
co-or^tiaies. The second is the system of sections, as the land m now 
sold by. 

Thb system, however, was not oniversally approved oi beaiuso its 
tendency was to delay (he sales of public lands till they ulJ he cor 
rectly measured, and the title perfectly ascertained B^ 11 n very 
procedure, so favorable to the people generally, and to the publ t 
prnsperity, speculation in land warrants, and the im.gular si rveya 
aod locations afterwards adopted in Kentucky and in ^ uginia lands 
was prevented. 

In the Madison papers, vol. 2, pages 637 t« 639, Mr Midizj:in stys 
that the Eastern States favored the plan adopted, v, hile the souti ern 
people were for "indiscriminate locations." These in h i.rn n fo lo 
cations were predselv llu' evil wliii'li was sought to bi. ii ltd In 
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any given spot is determined by astronomical obser- 
vation. Through this spot is drawn another line at 
right angles. This last line is parallel to the equator, 
because that also is perpendicular to the meridian. 
Here, then, we have two fixed astronomical lines at 
right angles to each other. The first of these is the 
meridian line, and the second is called the base line. 
They make the two standard lines from which all 
others in the survey proceed. From these, lines are 
run, at any required distance, by the common com- 
pass. The intersections of these lines determine the 
locality of every spot in the immense surface covered 
by the northwestern states. The result is, that the 
whole country is divided into squares of any size 
which the government or the holders of lands may 
choose. 

In carrying out this plan, it was not enough to de- 
clare, as in the ordinance of 1785, that the lands 
should he surveyed in certain described squares ot 
townships and sections. It was required that astron- 
omy should be called in to determine the standard 
lines, and fix, with permanency and certainty, the 
true meridians, and the latitudes of certain principal 



Kentucky tbej have occasioned endless litig.ition, while the lands of 
Ohio and Indiana, survojed hy the United States, have been com- 
paralJTely without nuy legal difficulty. 

At the period Mr. Madison wrote (1187). about six hundred ILoii- 
eand acres of the public lands had been surveyed under the ordinance 
of May, 1785. 
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points. In the year 1803, the late Colonel Jared 
Mansfield was appointed Surveyor- General of the 
northwestern states and territories, by President Jef- 
ferson. He was not appointed for the purpose of 
practical surveys, as they are now carried on, but 
for the purpose of determining astronomically certain 
lines of latitude, and the principal meridians on which 
the surveys were thereafter to proceed, and in fact 
have ever since proceeded, with precision and scien- 
tific exactitude.* 

* In Niles' Register, Tolume 16, page 363, h a letter of Mr. J. 
Meigs, tho Oommiasioncr of the Laud-Office, in which he describes 
the principal meriiUam that were run by tie Surveyor-Qeoeml, on 
which to base systons of surveys. The first principid meridian ^asseA 
through the mouth of the Oreat Miami, and esrtended to the noithern 
boundary of the United States. 

The second principal meridian commences at a. point five miles 
southwest of the confluence of Liltle Blue River with the Oliiu, and 
eatends to the northern bonnd.iry of the United States. At thirty 
miles from its commencement it is crossed bythe base line, a parallel 
to the equator. 

The third principal meridian commences at the confluence of the 
Obb aad the Mississippi 

There are other merit^ans Gurveyed ance. Mr. Meigs says, that 
'■ the principles of this system have governed the public surveys in 
Alabamit, Missisappi, and Louisiana, and will aiiqueslionably be ad- 
hered to until the public surveys shall reach Astoria, at the mouth 
of Columbia Eiver, in lon^tude 48 degrees west of the capital." 

In volume 12, page 97, of Niles' Hegister, will be found another 
letter from Mr. Meigs, in which this species of surveys b particularly 
de5Cril>ed. In the same volume, page 407, Mr. Meigs thus speaks of 
tlie aiilhorsh ip of what may be called tlie AsTROxourcsj. System o? 
Sitrveyinq; (for the reader will observe, it was one thing to divide 
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Official documents show that astronomical obser- 
vations were a part of the duties of the surveyor- 
general in that early settlement of the Ohio valley. 
He was directed, if possible, to determine the south- 
ern extremity of Lake Michigan, the western extrem- 
ity of Lake Erie, the confluence of the Ohio with 
the Mississippi, and the western boundary of the Con- 
necticut Reserve. For this purpose astronomical in- 
struments were necessary. Mr. Jefferson, who was 
a warm friend of science, directed the purchase out 
of the contingent fund of the President of a transit 
instrument, a telescope, an astronomical clock, and a 
sextant.* They arrived in Cincinnati in 1805 or 6, 



the country ialo squares of t wi h pa and ections ai d another to 
base that system upon astitirui rtcal I ne u c rtit ly dtter n d ) 
"A plan of survey was therefore dev ed Ij tl at valnable officer 
Colonel Mansfield, the then Survejor Gene al of tl e Un ted a ates 
which not only avoided Una perplexity and compariaiHi, but remedied 
the defects of the old system, ivhith experience and reflection had 
pointed out to be considerable. His plan is the same that is described 
in my last (see Niles" Refjisfer, vol. 12, page 91), and is the anme that 
is pursued in all iho pnbhe surveys since executed tinder the direction 
of tlie Surveyor-General" 

* A portion of tliese instruments are now removed io West 
Point, and placed in the pbiloaophical department of that institution. 
They were removed after the appointment of CoL Mansfield as pro- 
fessor of philosophy. By means of the government instruments, 
bis house near was from 1806 to 1812 n real observatory. Very 
recently the Cincinnati Obseivatory has been founded, of which 
Professsor Mitchel ia the director. Celestial obseri-ations are there 
recorded, by means of magnetical machinery invented by him, witli 
a rapidity unknown, I believe, to any otlier observatory. 
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were placed in the house of the survey or- general, 
and constituted, as I believe, the first real observatory- 
erected west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

There, during a series of years, numerous and in- 
teresting astronomical observations were made. The 
orbit of the comet of 1807 was calculated and re- 
corded in the transactions of the Connecticut Acad- 
emy of Arts and Science : eclipses of various kinds 
observed, the longitude determined, and all other ob- 
servations made which the nature of the instruments 
and the early settlement and rude state of the countrj* 
would allow. 

The meridian first surveyed with scientific accu- 
racy was called the second principal meridian, and is 
that which commences at the confluence of Little 
Blue River with the Ohio, in the state of Indiana. 
This meridian is continued to the northern boundary 
of the United States, in its whole length, 5S0 miles. 
By this meridian and the principal base line at right 
angles to it, nearly the whole state of Indiana and a 
portion of Illinois were surveyed. 

From the form of the earth meridian lines approx- 
imate, and in a great length of line that approxima- 
tion would throw the townships which were intended 
to be squares into parallelograms. Hence, in survey- 
ing the public lands, a new base line, a perpendicular 
to the meridian, was run at intervals of thirty miles, 
and the errors of the meridian corrected. 

This may be called the astronomical system of 
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sui-vet/ing. The whole subdivision of lands, surveys 
in the northwest states, and those west of the Missis- 
sippi, with very little exception, is made in this man- 
ner, and depends on mathematical lines connected by 
astronomical observations. It is not merely a beau- 
tiful plan, but it is the best possible security to titles, 
and the surest prevention of litigation. In reference 
to this great utility of scientific surveys, Mr. Meigs, 
Commissioner of the Land-Office, remarked, that 
" man brings the heavens to the earth for his conve- 
nience. A few geographical positions on the map of 
the public surveys being determined by astronom- 
ical observations, it is with hltle difficulty that the 
latitude and longitude of every farm, and of every log 
hut and court-house, may be ascertained with pre- 
cision," 

While science was thus introducing civilization 
into the bosom of the forest, that forest covered 
nearly all the vast extent of the western plains. 
From the Miami to the Wabash was an uninter- 
rupted wilderness. The face of the white man was 
more rarely seen than the fiery eyes of the implaca- 
ble panther. The red man filled the woods with his 
war-cry. To him science had never revealed the 
mysteries of nature — 

it to stray 



Far as the solar wall; or inilljy-way." 

To him celestial phenomena were the terrors of 
superstition. In the sun eclipsed he beheld the 
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funeral pall of the earth ; in the distant comet, the 
messenger of destruction ; and in shooting- stars, the 
arrows of heaven ! The warrior of a hundred bat- 
tles bowed himself to the earth, and his red face grew 
pale with fear. The scene is changed. But a single 
generation has elapsed, yet the savage and the pan- 
ther have alike disappeared. Civilization has built 
rich cities on the site of the wigwam and the hut. 
The dark ignorance of savage life is gone, and now 
science comes to erect her temples on our verdure- 
crowned hiils. 

The frown, once severely j.hf ed upon the bro« of 
nature, is removed The stais no lon^jei alioot ter 
rors across the honzcn the sun no knger \eils his 
face in auger. Wt stand upon the \ antage gioun 1 
of knowledge. We look to tlit faimanient as upon 
the face of a friend whose countenance is known 
We trace the lines ot his ieatuies we go hack to 
his great original. Light smiles out from every 
wandering orb, and eternal beauty rests on all the 
works of God. 

I have now shown that astronomy, directly or in- 
directly, has produced vast practical consequences to 
other sciences, to knowledge, and to business. It 
has given us all our knowledge of time : it has taught 
us the sphericity and magnitude of the earth : it has 
furnished us with the only mode of accurately de- 
termining place : it has given us the only exact mea- 
surement of lands : it has given us the reasoning 
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by which new continents were discovered in the 
bosom of the inighty deep. It has done more. 
It has dissected the sunbeams ; converged them in 
lenses, and applied them through the telescope, by 
the hands of Galileo, of Newton, of Herschel, and 
now of Rosse, so that the realities of vision exceed 
the boundaries of imagination, and fancy herself, so 
long a wanderer wild, is startled at the leap which 
science calls her to make ! 



I\FLDE\CE OP ASTRONOMY ON THE HUMAN MIND. 

Our next inquiry is, what effect has the study of 
astronomy produced by its direct action on the hu- 
man mind ? There are two modes by which the 
mind is improved by the study of science. The first 
is by increasing the quantity of its actual knowledge ; 
the second is by extending the range of its inquiries, 
the elevation of its thoughts, and the magnitude of 
its conceptions. For it is obvious to any observer of 
intellectual action, that two minds may have nearly 
the same amount of acquisition, and about the same 
energy for all common affairs, and yet one may ex- 
ceed tho other a thousand-fold in the circumference 
of the sphere of its intellectual views. The one is 
limited by the horizon of things just around him — 
the other, disciplined by science, taught the powers 
of nature, and aided by a vigorous imagination, as- 
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cends from hill to iiill, from mountain top to moun- 
tain top, till not a summit interrupts his vision from 
border to border of the physical universe. 

In this grand result of added knowledge on the one 
hand, and of increased circumference and sublimity 
of human conceptions on the other, no science has 
equalled astronomy. Many of the discoveries made 
in consequence of astronomical observations I have 
already enumerated. There is, however, another 
extensive group of discoveries which were even 
more directly the consequences of astronomical in- 
quiries. 

These are the instruments, the means, and the 
mathematical analysis by which the problems of the 
celestial phenomena were solved. Before the time of 
Galileo, the means of observing the heavenly bodies 
were scarcely better than the smoked glass used by 
boys to look at eclipses. One of the greatest discov- 
eries in mechanical knowledge produced by astron- 
omy was that of the telescope. In the hands of Gal- 
ileo, and while yet in its rude state, the surface of 
the moon, the forms of the planets and their satellites, 
were perfectly observed. Then commenced the un- 
folding of that vast field of starry orbs which has 
continued its development from Galileo to Herschel, 
and from Herschel to Struve and Rosse. The tele- 
scope was followed by the microscope, the pendulum 
clock, and various other mechanical inventions ap- 
plied to astronomy. Step by step the mechanics of 
science were enlarsod and imi".i''ivi','l h', llint very 
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theoretical research whose inquiries they were des- 
tined to aid and advance. 

Then came the discovery of the composition of 
light, of which it has heen aptly said, that " Newton 
untwisted all the shining robe of day, and made 
known the texture of that magic garment which the 
God of nature has kindly spread over the surface of 
the visible world."* Great as were his other discov- 
eries — his decomposition and recomposition of light 
remains the most brilhant gem in the earthly crown of 
Newton. 

Beautiful and almost incomparable as these visions 
into the mysteries of nature were, abstract mathe- 
matics considered in regard to itself was to receive 
a greater than either. This was the introduction of 
the geometry of infinites ; the mathematical analysis 
now known as the Calculus, or Fluxions. This is the 
Infinitesimal Analysis, and is that peculiar calculation 
which determines the kws of curve lines. It was the 
histrument invented by A'ewton, previous to his as- 
tronomical demonstrations, and used by him. La 
Place, and others, in calculating to their utmost lim- 
its the powers and forces involved in tlie mechanics 
of the planetary system. Then the domain of math- 
ematical science was extended in every direction. 
Professor Playfair said that " these problems are con- 
nected with the highest attainments of wisdom, and 
the greatest exertions of power. They seem like so 
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many immovable columns erected in the infinity of 
space, to mark the eternal boundary which separates 
the regions of possibility and impossibility from one 
another," 

Such were some of the additions to knowledge 
made in the search after the mere means and instru- 
menis by which the astronomer should ascend the 
stairway of the visible creation, enter the midst of 
its mechanical machinery, and direct the chariot of 
science through the throng of revolving worlds I 

But these newly discovered elements of knowledge 
— various, beautiful, and wonderful as they are — were 
but a part, and the smallest part, of the effects pro- 
duced upon the human mind by the pursuit of astron- 
omy. Beattie, in his Essay on Truth, says, that the 
mind partakes of the character of the natural scenery 
by which it is surrounded. The mountaineer is the 
child of liberty ; and virtue dwells amidst the piu-e 
air of his lofty hills. If such be the effect of natural 
scenery on the surface of the earth, what must be the 
sublime conceptions of him who, even in imagination, 
passes behind this earthly atmosphere, ascends the 
beams of the evening star, reaches the zenith of the 
firmament — 



ding sublinj 



Upon the seraph w 

The secrets of the sides to spy 1" 

It was a sublime idea to conceive the infinitesimal 
It was a vision, exceeding all the bounds 
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of poetry, to take the rainbow colors from the white 
light of the sun, to recompose them again, and make 
their colors resume the transparent beams whence 
they were taken ; but these were inferior acts in the 
drama of science, to that which finally solved the 
problem of the pianetaiy system, and which accounted 
for all its movements, its relations, its irregularities, 
and its phenomena. 



THE PROBLUM OF THE CELESTIAL BODIES. 

In order to know what the human mind has ac- 
complished in this respect, we must state, and under- 
stand, if possible, the exact problem which was pre- 
sented for its solution in the phenomena of the celes- 
tial bodies- It involves no technical terms, but may 
be understood by a statement of common facts, 
and of what reason obviously requires to solve those 
facts. 

In the sixteenth century, the era of Tycho Brahe, 
the celestial phenomena to be accounted for were 
these : — it was known the earth was a globe, and 
hung in indefinite space ; it was known that in the 
firmament around it were innumerable other globes 
of light: they too were hung in indefinite space. 
Between all these globes, or between any two of 
them, there was no communication. Some appeared 
to be in motion, and some appeared to be stationary. 
Man was placed on the surface of one of this host of 
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globes ; the only element common to him with them, 
was light — the only fact in their constitution which 
could be observed, was motion. Even this motion 
deceived him, for its appearance was often contrary 
to its reality. 

These were the facts, and no other aid was to be 
had than what reason could furnish. These distant 
bodies were intangible to human hands, unapproach- 
able by any means of conveyance, immeasurable by 
any instrument. There was no matter in their com- 
position to be analyzed ; no airy vessel which should 
carry tidings, like electro- magnetism, on the wings of 
thought. The mind alone w;is to furnish all that 
could hereafter be known of these unknown worlds. 
It was a draft on the immortal spirit, to go where 
only spirits could go ! 

The problem which these facts required man to 
solve, if it could be solved, was this : — 

1. That he should invent and use such mechanical 
instruments as would observe the minute motions of 
these distant bodies, and measure accurately the ele- 
ment of time or the relations of motions, the only 
one which could be calculated. 

2. Next, it was required that he should calculate 
from these relative motions observed in space, the 
figures, or trace, which these bodies made in the fir- 
mament. 

3. Thirdly, ii was required that he should discover 
and demonstrate the laws of that motion by which a 
body in space would describe that figure ; and that 
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he should also discover what kind of compound 
forces would move a body in that curve. 

4. It was next required that he should discover 
some general force or attraction of universal nature, 
which should keep all these bodies in their several re- 
lations to each other, and, combined with the original 
impulse, keep them in the curves in which they 
actually move ; and that he should demonstrate this 
to the satisfaction of every reasoning mind. 

5. When this was done, it was required that the the- 
ory of planetary motion and attraction, thus proposed 
and demonstrated, abstractly, should in actual obser- 
vation account for all the motions, a!l the phenomena, 
all the irregularities, the most minute or the most dis- 
tant, which then occurred, or hereafter should occur, 
in the historj^ of the celestial mechanics. It nnust 
leave not one unsolved fact in ail the motions and 
attractions of the heavenly bodies. 

6. Lastly, it was required that, by the knowledge 
thus developed, the astronomer should become a proph- 
et, and predict the future evolutions of the heavenly 
bodies ; tell when the pknets should cast their shad- 
ows upon each other ; when their orbits would inter- 
sect ; when the wandering orb should return from its 
mission to unknown and unvisited worlds; and thus, 
when the mortal body shall long have been returned 
to the dust, the immortal spirit should record its glo- 
rious victories, and fasten its memory on the diaJ-plate 
of creation ! 

This was the all-comprehensive, apparently impos- 
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sible problem presented to tlie inventive genius of 
science ; this was tiie problem wliich, if the human 
mind could solve, it might be said to have demonstra- 
ted its own immortal powers, and to have taken its 
sublime flight victorious over time and space. It 
required more of mathematics than all the philoso- 
phers had learned, more of optics than the world 
had discovered, and more of chemistiy and mechan- 
ics than all the artisans had then attained ; yet this 
problem was solved — solved in a little more than a 
century, chiefly by three minds. One was Galileo, 
who commenced the discoveries made by the tele- 
scope ; another was Kepler, whose Three Laws of 
Motion, written without name, date, place, or circum- 
stance, constitutes the simple and sublime epitaph on 
his monument ; and the other Newton, whose theory 
of gravitation gave form, symmetry, beauty, and truth 
to all the discoveries preceding him. 

The effect of these vast achievements on the hu- 
man mind was not confined to the philosophers and 
savans who pursued the walks of astronomy and 
mathematics ; it was not confined to the solitary 
student at the midnight lamp : it announced new and 
extraordinary facts to every intelligent mind in the 
civilized world; it disclosed means by which these 
facts were attained, exceeding any thing the human 
understanding had ever conceived of the powers of 
abstraction and the acuteness of reasoning. Il made 
this power of abstraction and this acuteness of reason 
common to ;ill instructed intellects ; it g^ive the sub- 
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lime thoughts and demonstrations of Newton to every 
pupil in a college-hall ; it invited them to enter the 
chambers of the skies ; to draw aside the curtain of 
the firmament ; to walk with Galileo through its star- 
paved halls, and read with Newton the chai^acter of 
its history, so dim, so dark, so mysterious, and so 
inscrutable to patriarchs and prophels, to Greeks and 
Romans. This was the vast acquisition, the sublime 
flight which astronomy gave to the human mind, 

THE STUDE\T op ASTRONOMY BTL'LiYING THE HEAVENS. 

And now, in this later day, when all lights of for- 
mer days concentrate upon us, let the young student 
of science, with the Bible in one hand, and the brief 
volumes which record the discoveries of Kepler and 
Newton in the other, commence his walk through the 
heavens. He dissects the light ; converges its rays in 
the telescope ; and ascends with multiplied power of 
sight beyond the ring of Saturn, beyond Orion and the 
Pleiades ; he passes in thought round the circle of the 
sun ; ascends the slanting beam of some wandering 
comet ; penetrates the dini atmosphere of the milky- 
way, and wonders to find each particle a living star! 
Again he beholds some new meteor emerging from 
the firmament, assuming new colors, changing them 
like chameleon hues, and again disappearing from 
sight ! He examines the clustered nebulfe ; separates 
them into sinrfle orb;;, and, returning to the narrow 
closet ill which his body is placed, writes all tliese 
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mysterious phenomena down in his catalogue of hu- 
man knowledge ! 

He ascends again ; passes sun, stara, and nebulae, 
till, standing on the verge of distant creation, he sees 
with the eye of the spirit this whole system of ours, 
sun, planets, and satellites, 

" hanging in a golJen chaiii, 
This pendfint world, m bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude." 

He has begun with the earliest discoveries of astron- 
omy ; he has ascended by a series of successive ele- 
vations: each advance has been but a platform by 
which to ascend the next. The summit has still 
faded before him and still allured him on, till what 
seemed once the highest flight of the human mind is 
now but a single step in its progress I 

This ascent of physical science through the mate- 
rial world from planet to planet, sun to sun, and star 
to star, has been but the type of the ascending flight 
of the human mind through the realms of knowledge. 
It is the conquest of spirit over matter : the spirit has 
gone forth, unrestrained by the attractions of earth, 
unlimited by the passage of time, undaunted by the 
vacuity of space, chainless as the mountain winds, 
free as the beams of morning light ! 

And now, when the student stands in his spiritual 
presence on the verge of this creation, there is some- 
thing in his soul which moves him to inquire, where 
is the Spirit which has placed this immeasurable cre- 
ation in this infinitude of space? where is the centre 
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of these orbs and their motions ? what hand sustains 
them in the emptiness of space ? This student sees 
them attracting one another, and sustaining the mo- 
tions of one another, as they wheel through the void 
immense ; but what upholds in that immense this 
entire sidereal heavens ? 

He feels that he has sent his own spirit forth 
through created worlds a conqueror over matter ; and 
he feels that nothing less than the power of an Infi- 
nite Spirit is equal to the task of upholding them in 
that infinity of nothingness, to whose extent neither 
human language nor human imagination can reach. 

He hears the wild Indian speak of the Great Spirit 
beyond the hills ; he hears the Assyrian worship him 
before the altar-fires of Baal; he hears the glorious 
harp of Homer chanting the Jupiter of Mount Olym- 
jius , he feels that the Infinite Spiiit is confined nei- 
thei to Indian hills, noi Gietun mountains, nor Baal 
firea He tuins to that Bible which is in his hand 
as he takes hi-i walk thiough the material umvcise, 
and reads of Him who bowed the heavens and came 
down No moie he walks solitary m gloomy doubt 
through the jewelled halls of the skies no more he 
turn's to the cloudy Jupiter of the Gieek Olympus; 
no more he finds pendent worlds hung centielc-s m 
the infinitude of space ' He finds the golden centre 
m Him who is the Creatoi of nature, and the Re- 
deemer of man in Him who alone is immutable 
amidst the mutable things ot a finite world ' 

He heais the dfclaiation of St James that in the 
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FATFEEa OF Lights, whether they be in the world of 
matter or of mind, there is no parallax of light, no 
shadow of cha.nge ; and he feels that he can say with 
Spenser, in the Fairy Queen : 

" When I bethink me on that speech whylear, 
Of motability, — and well it weigh ; 
Me seems, that though she all unworthy were 
Of the heaven's rule ; yet very sooth to say, 
In all things else she bears the greatest sway. 

Then 'gin I ihint * » • 

Of that same time when no more change shall be, 

But steadfast rest of all things, firmly stay'd 

Upon Ihe pQlara of eternity, 

That is contrayr to mutability : 

For all that moveth doth in change dcKght, 

But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 

With him that is &e God of Sabaoth hight" 



CHAPTER VIII. 
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The definition by Bolingbroke has received the 
assent of society, by its universal reception without 
denial. But history is extended even beyond that 
definition. As time advances, the laws of social 
gi-owth and decay begin to assume the regularity of 
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a science ; and the divine government is developed 
in tlie same order and uniformity, in human action, 
as in the movements of the material bodies. 

Science, too, has extended this instruction, by ex- 
ample, much beyond the boundaries of mere human 
transactions. It has shown us history in every thing. 
The tree, it is said, records its own age by the suc- 
cessive strata of its growth. The stars also measure 
the spaces of time, and there is an astronomical his- 
tory which goes back to the morning of creation. 
The very elements and affinities of matter have un- 
dergone changes, and there is a record of them writ- 
ten on the features of nature. The fountains of the 
great deep have been broken up — islands have been 
cast up by fire out of its waters, and the memorials 
of its secret history scattered on the mountain tops. 
Chemical agencies have been employed, till the living 
animal and the decaying wood, petrified in stone, pre- 
served in caverns, or imbedded in rocks, remain, and 
shall forever remain, historical monuments to the 
changes wrought by Almighty power, as well as to 
the unchanging truth of his word. 

But man is at last the chief subject of history ; for 
his restoration to a lost estate were the fountains of 
nature broken up, and that very registry of time, 
kept by the bright orbs of heaven, is a ministering 
agent to the record of human events. 

Yet upon all this history of man, mutability, appa- 
rently the most wayward and destructive, is written 
with a pen of iron. Philosophy, viewing it as a dis- 
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connected series, has made little out of it; and ths 
good and the wise have turned with sorrow from 
what seemed a dark picture of depravity. 

While, however, there rests this apparent uncer- 
tainty on the great mass of human history, there 
stands out the fact, that there is no evidence of un- 
certainty found in the relations of the social system. 
Human nature has fixed principles, and when we ob- 
serve it in society around us, we never doubt that the 
same effects will follow the same causes : and the 
legislator, as the author of the spirit of laws, never 
fails to derive lessons of instruction from the relations 
of institutions to society, and of manners to institu- 
tions Hence it is only when we \iew events wtlh 
out pimuf los that historj becomes confused and un 
celt^lnt^ le^ts upon its results We conclude then 
that as humm n tture has a constitution nnd as the 
physical HOI Id his laws so the social sjstem has not 
moied on thi ugh ages of vinous being undfr oi 
gimzel forms Hithout principle jupei to itselt and 
withjut ackni wledging the relation ot cause and 
effect 

lo tncr u1 th se f mcipU'i md !o e t-illi h this 
iinmut tbie connettion il c luse \ad eftect as thej 
have been developed m the succe si\e modes of hu 
man societj constitutes «hat should priperly he 
called, the science of history. 

1. Oar first object, now, is to show what this science 
of history is ; 

•Z. And our second, to show its uses. 
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Science is systematized truth* It is built up 
by tiiree several processes. 1st. The observation of 
facts, 2d. The deduction of principles from the con- 
tinuity and uniformity of facts. 3d. The classifica- 
tion of these principles into systems of laws having 
reference to some common object. Facts are first 
observed ; nest, it is observed that a certain class of 
facts or phenomena always occur under a fixed con- 
dition of things ; this condition being observed, it is 
proved by experience or demonstration, and hence- 
forth set down as an immutable principle : new facts 
are observed, and new principles deduced, as time 
and observation extend : at length these principles 
are classified, and a system is formed, based upon a 
common class of objects, which takes its form as a 
science. There is first Xk& particular facts ; next the 
general fact, which constitutes the principle ; and 
lastly, a system of truths. 

In this manner are all sciences begun and finished; 
so geometry was built up in Grecian antiquity ; so 
chemistry has been formed within the last two cen- 
turies ; so political economy is now forming ; and so 
history, to be valuable as knowledge, must be a 
system of principles drawn from the phenomena 
of social life, observed and recorded during accumu- 
lated ages. 

• For a more exisiided ik-finltkm of selencc, see chapler 6th. 
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To know what the system of truths is, which is as- 
serted and illustrated hy history, we must note the 
fact that it comprehends the whole progression of the 
human race, physical and intellectual. Indeed, the 
very universality of its topics has caused its uncer- 
tainty, and will cause it to be the last subject which 
philosophy brings into the circle of the sciences, and 
reduces, as it has done more tangible things, into the 
simplicity of demonstrative systems. History has 
usually been regarded as relating to nations or eras, 
in the entirely of their multifarious transactions ; but 
this is not the philosophy of history, and does not ex- 
hibit the progress of mankind at any period of its ex- 
istence. It fixes the eye upon the tumults of human 
passion, as the mariner looks out in the storm upon 
the billows of the ocean east up by the tempest, but 
leaves out Of view that distant influence which rolls 
a tide through the affairs of men, as it does through 
the waters of the deep: and it contemplates man 
from wrong points of view ; for, while twenty dynas- 
ties have risen and fallen, and a thousand battles 
been fought without changing even a boundary, some 
poor journeyman has invented the art of printing ; 
some Florentine merchant has poured the dews of 
wealth upon the parched plants of literature ; some 
Descartes has improved the mathematical analysis; 
or some Whitney introduced a new staple into the 
resources of nations. Thus the great moving causes 
of social progress lie beyond the mass of confused 
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events, and must be sought for in the depths of so- 
ciety, as the diver goes through turbid waters to bring 
up the pearl of the ocean. 

Again : when we consider eras and nations with 
respect to outward events, or partial standards, we 
arrive at wrong results. Thus while the human race 
has been steadily improving, it is notorious that the 
majority of nations and of persons, and those, too, fre- 
quently the most .brilliant in the opinion of man- 
kind, have been retrogradirg. It was during the 
height of the Roman empire, while history spoke 
through 

Tully'a voice, and Virgil's lay, 
And LiTj's pictured page — 

that corruption — ^^ark, fetid, and malignant, as paint- 
ed by Juvenal — was already hurrying her backwards 
in the tide of time. Yet it was at that same hour, 
when admiration was fixed upon the eagles of Rome, 
that the primitive Christian— patient, faithful, and 
suffering— by prayer and by faith, struggled against 
adverse waves to save the lamp of life : and he did 
save jt ; and it became the light of nations when the 
darkness of destruction had gathered over those ea- 
gles of Rome. It was also during the ignorance of 
the middle ages, when the historian found nothing 
but lamentations for the people of Europe, that the 
wild Arabian became the cultivator of genius and 
learning ; arts, sciences, and the muses clustered 
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around the standard of the false prophet, and Medina 
presented the most brilhant scenes of the modem 
world. 

It is not then by contemplating any one i ation or 
any one period of time, or the general events of 
history, the change of dynasties, or the ^jlendor of 
arms, that we can discern the chain of cause aid ef 
feet which, extending from the garden of Eden to the 
last men, has brightened as it lengthened and as 
cending link by link, has carried forward the human 
mind from conquest to conquest. This relation of 
cause and effect, though always connected with is 
never dependent upon persons, nations, oi events 
Its only dependence is the development ol tmth It 
sometimes leaves one nation to give glorj' to -mother 
it leaves Charlemagne to dwell with Fiiar Bieon 
quits the Delta of the Nile to pour splendor over the 
barren hills of Attica, and the plains of Chaldea to 
illustrate an island of the ocean. The science ol 
history then is the development of the human mind, 
as is demonstrated by the experience of mankind, 
Its duty is to state that development, as it is exhib- 
ited in the various forms of civilization, and to ii 
tigate the causes by which its progress has beei 
vanced or retarded. It is most evident that this is 
a study which could have no existence in the early 
ages of the world, because history had not then been 
written, or if written, could not have contained a 
thousand branches of knowledge and forms of so- 
ciety, which have been the iv:-''!l of invention. 
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discovery, experience, and increased population in 
modern times. 

It is also most evident that its importance has in- 
creased with the increase of experience and of 
knowledge. The power of knowledge is a multi- 
plying power, and as society advances the problems 
of history are solved with tenfold readiness. Multi- 
tudes of questions might have been asked in Egypt 
or Greece upon the results of certain states of so- 
ciety which time had not enabled them to answer, 
but which the student now looks upon as among the 
certainties of knowledge. These questions are con- 
stantly solving, and leaving less for solution. The 
social sciences are thus rapidly accumulating, ac- 
quiring stability, system, and certainty.* 



Our next object is to show some of the uses of the 
study of history. 

* Tlie greatest <iForks which diatingiiiehtid the last two ceiituriea 
(not on physical fcticnceB), were the foundation of certain branches of 
social science , for eiample Moniesqmeu's Spirit of Laws is the 
foundation work on the SLience of political law. So, Locke on the 
Sicmaa, Un^siatidtng is thu foundntiou work on practice! metaphy- 
sics ; so, also, Adam bmitk't Wealth of Nations may be regarded aa 
the ordinal of the modem science of political economy. Neither of 
these sciences is completed; but they are began and are growing. 
There are numerous other branches of social science which are 
scarcely yet begun, but which will in anoiher generation grow into 
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The first of these is its favorable effect on the 
taste for literature. The love of the narrative, and 
of the pictures of social life connected with it, is 
almost as universal as the love of novelty itself. It 
is this love of the narrative, deep seated in human 
nature, which is the exhaustless patron of the great 
jl mass of fictitious literature, whether in prose or poetry, 

jl which has been poured like a flood upon the reading 

!j public, increasing with the increasing power of the 

press, 
j: The poet does not long support his flight without 

■| it, and the noblest of poems, the epic, owes to this 

;, principle its entire interest. The novel has no being 

■1 without it, and in most cases contains nothing else. 

1 It is made the conduit for all the sentiment, principle, 

I taste, or views contained in that great body of litera- 

' ture, which is created and nourished by the imagina- 

; tion. In our time, none can doubt that it has been 

■; abused to licentiousness. It has been made to scoop 

the kennel for characters, to clothe the viler principles 
in the most beautiful garments, to exaggerate truth 
into falsehood, and substitute an affected sentimen- 
tality for the noble hardihood of virtue. In fine, the 
\\ literary standard of the age has been lowered by its 

i tolerance, through its love of the narrative, of de- 

•y formed facis, exaggerated truth, perverted sentiment, 

jj and vicious principles. The literary coin has been 

'\ debased; the stamp is right, but it has been alloyed 

at the mint. A mighty pi-inciple of human nature 
ij has been made to contain a thousand follies, if not a 
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thousand crimes, as the strong oak contains im- 
prisoned sap. This principle cannot be eradicated : 
it would be most lamentable for human nature if it 
could, for no spring of the immortal spirit has poured 
a more fertilizing stream over the waters of human 
life ; flowers and verdure have sprung up under its 
influence ; sweet fountains have been opened upon 
the arid plain, and the heart of the wayfaring traveller 
made glad, upon whose journey even hope had ceased 
to shine. 

The principle being iiTadicable, may we not use it 
for useful purposes ? The true philosophy of coiTec- 
tion in literature, as well as morals, lies not in de- 
struction, but in reform. There is no principle oi 
human nature implanted for evil purposes, and none 
which the power of man can destroy. A system 
which aims at either destroying or enslaving the 
natural tastes or faculties of the human mind, will 
as certainly end in its own destruction and ultimate 
ridicule, as that the spirit shall survive the body. 

This !ove of the narrative is one of the earliest 
principles seized upon by skilful instructors to convey 
knowledge to the opening mind ; and observation 
teaches us that it loses nothing in strength or fresh- 
ness as life draws on. The last romance, filled with 
mystery and marvels, is often bent over with as much 
interest by declining age as it is by the blooming girl, 
who, at midnight hour, starts at the picture which 
imagination has drawn. And if, indeed, some sober 
utilitarian, or some recluse in orthodoxy denies him- 
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self these pleasures, he is sure to make amends by 
recounting with tenfold aggravation the particulars 
of the last shipwreck, or gazing with blood-shot eyes 
at the wonders of the last moon hoax. 

A principle which is thus enduring and efficient, 
should be made to strengthen, the power of truth, as 
it certainly gives energy to falsehood. As it is used 
in the beginning, so it should be used to the end of 
education. Let the power of the narrative be united 
with, instead of against the power of truth. Let' it 
gather up the images of the right, the beautiful, and 
the glorious, as they lie scattered up and down the 
scene of life, and weigh them against its idols, its 
dross, and corruptions. 

In this nature assists trath, for it has become a 
maxim, that there is nothing in fiction equal to the 
reality ; and all who reflect will readily acknowledge 
the fact. The imagination has never painted base- 
ness so deep, as that to which human nature has 
voluntarily sunk; nor has it in its highest flights been 
able to conceive of the strength or nobleness of the 
spirit, either in its trials of duty or its powers of 
achievement. It has never painted a scene, in depth 
of tenderness, or agony of suffering, or complication 
of misery, of beauty in virtue, of the heroic in eon- 
duct, or the terrible in crime, which has not been a 
thousand times more than equalled by the pencil of 
nature.. And how can it be otherwise ? What ma- 
terials has imagination which the world has not fur- 
nished? And how can her abstracted colorings equal 
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in depth or brilliancy the hues which real feeling 
throws around its objects ? 

Hence it is that the novelist has seldom succeeded 
in heightening the interest of any great historical 
character or remarkable event. Indeed the very con- 
trary has generally been the case, while he trod on 
strictly historical ground. It is only when he assumes 
the vantage ground of a continuous, connected, and 
unencumbered personal narrative, which history from 
its multifarious circumstances cannot take, that the 
novelist succeeds in imparting to his historical char- 
acters half the interest of the original. Compare, for 
example, Walter Scott with Hume. There is no 
character of Scott stronger impressed upon the minds 
of his reafiers than the brave, stern, cruel, uncom- 
promising royalist, Graham of Claver house. Yet 
who will compare him to the Viscount Dundee, fol- 
iowing with bigoted, yet devoted heroism the fortunes 
of his master, when deserted by his own daughter, 
till victory meets him in death at the pass of Killy- 
' crankie ? Who wilt compare the Mary of the Abbot 
with the fascinating royal beauty, who drew around 
her the circles of France, and the knighthood of 
Scotland ? Who shall compare the Elizabeth of 
Kenilworth with the maiden Queen of England ? In 
fact, wherever we go, we find a depth of interest and 
a splendor of scenery around real characters and 
events which no invention of the novelist has ever 
been able to exceed. What in pathos can surpass 
the massacre of Glencoe, or the speech of our Logan ? 
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Who shall describe a more eventful life, or a more 
beautiful character, than that of Alfred ? Who, from 
the Arabian Nights to the Mysteries of Udolpho, shall 
find a drama more terrible in interest, more gorgeous 
in scenery, or more strange in catastrophe, than that 
last great tragedy in which the Corsican figured, 
from the plains of France to the dark rolling Danube, 
and from the vale of the Arno to the sands of Egypt ? 
It is not, then, want of interest in historical sub- 
jects, which should exclude them from the body of 
our literature. On the contrary, could they be united 
with a continuity of personal narrative, they would 
far exceed, in that respect, any invention of fiction. 
Indeed, no youth worth having evei c >mmenced the 
history of Napoleon Bonaparte, and left it off n ght 
and day will he follow the army ol France fiom the 
field of Marengo to theplainof bmolensk ind when 
at an after period, he has come t'> understand some 
thing of the changes of nations and the mutitility 
of human affairs, he will wondei uhy it ^\as thit 
nations have risen and sunk; that laws h-ive Vdiiel 
and that such men as Ciesar and Boniparte have 
swept over nations with the be; m ot destruction 
His love of inquiry is excited; he pursue the history 
of the human mind ; he finds it progressing m spite 
of the wrecks around it ; out of luins it builds new 
structures ; out of ashes its fires revive he sees thit 
the history of nations, of dynasties and ol men is 
not the history of human nature he find thit « hen 
these, and all ihat is external in the t ns if soriet\ 
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have perished, the social principle remains, the treasu- 
ry of knowledge is not exhausted ; and that mind, 
passing through a chrysalis state, assumes a new form 
more beautiful than the last, ascends to new regions 
of discovery and invention, and though, like the bird 
in the tempest, often baffled, holds on its course with 
tireless wing. 

It is at this point that he returns to history, as a 
science : the only science which can unfold this de- 
velopment and demonstration of the powers of the 
human mind. 

The commencement of this investigation, we have 
said, was the love of the narrative, which begins with 
the personal narrative of history, and ends in eleva- 
ting the literary taste by elevating the objects of its 
pursuit. As an example, we are told of a remarkable 
man, who is at the head of the literature of France, 
if not of Europe, a man of mingled romance, poetry, 
and politics, who has a large library without a single 
work upon any other topic than history. 

We have said that the love of narrative was to the 
full as much mterested in realities as in fiction. But 
how is it to be excited ? By using the same means 
to cultivate a taste for truth, which we do for iietion : 
by placing well-written, lively, and personal narra- 
tives before the mind, when the world is a novelty to 
it, and every new fact a marvel. Language and facts 
are, in respect to knowledge, the business of boy- 
hood ; to use and digest them, the business of man- 
hood. Every picture of history is as much a new 
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world to youth, as the opening glories of nature to 
the child. 

iilSTOHY TIIR DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN NATURE. 

Having now considered the use of history as an 
instrument of literature, we come to consider the 
science of history as a development of human na- 
ture. 

The basis of sound philosophy is said by Bacon to 
be experience; and if the experience of an individual 
is the basis of knowledge with him, surely the expe- 
rience of the human race, as a social mass, furnishes 
the true means of deducing the laws of social conduct 
in that mass. It is in this respect that the science oi 
statistics becomes collateral to that of history : it col- 
lects and compares the expei^ience of nations upon 
definite topics, and verifies the results with the accu- 
racy of mathematical calculation ; and it is not till 
this is done thoroughly and extensively, that the 
legislator and the educationalist can make any safe 
estimate upon the mutual influences of mind and 
matter as developed in the social system. If the 
commerce, the religion, and the science of England 
have done much to enlarge her empire, her improve- 
ments in the arts of agriculture have not done less: 
they have enabled her to feed fourteen millions of 
persons upon ground which a httle time before sup- 
ported but sis. It is thus we see that the physical 
acts must be counted and weighed, before we can teU 
what powers propel the wheels of society. He who 
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shall count that society arises wholly from the action 
of mind, or he who shall assume the reverse, that 
mind is dependent upon matter, will find himself in 
either case mistaken. The movements of society are 
results produced by the combined action of both the 
physical and intellectual conditions. So, too, we 
shall find that human nature itself is modified, by the 
mutuality of attraction in society, into forms and re- 
sults different from those at which it ever arrives in 
isolated individuals. 

Ignorance of human nature is said to have been the 
cause of half the crimes and follies of mankind : but 
where is a knowledge of human nature to be found ? 
It is fJain it is not confined to one's self; for, import- 
ant as is the knowledge of ourselves, there are vast 
fountains of sensation, great reservoirs of mind, mys- 
terious agencies, which could never be known to an 
individual, and are only put forth through the chan- 
nels of society. One may discover within himself 
the conscience and the intellect of the spirit, but must 
look out of himself for all that concerns its connec- 
tions with human mind. He may contemplate him- 
self for a knowledge of his powers and his character ; 
but, as a member of society, he is one of a mighty 
mass which moves on by laws as fixed as those of 
the stars, resistless as the tides of the ocean, and swift 
as the currents of time. The knowledge of human 
nature, then, as it is manifested in society, is not the 
knowledge of one person, hke a brick taken from 
Babvlon as a specimen of the city, but is a koow- 
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ledge of social action — the laws whicli regulate the 



agg' 



whole. 



s is that knowledge of human nature which is 
valuable to the human economy, by affording the 
only just basis of right conduct, wise legislation, or 
true methods of education. All that we can hope for 
from science in aid of iiumanity, is to be derived from 
this source ; she has yet to develop the machinery of 
social movements, and teach the application of the 
new and tremendous instruments she has furnished 
to the elevation of the soul and the increase of ulti- 
mate happiness. The mechanical arts are aiding the 
science of political economy; geology is ministering 
to history ; statistics are rapidly searching the general 
laws of both physical and intellectual humanity ; and 
the study of language is discovering hidden analogies 
in the roots of all language ; whilst the traveller and 
the scholar have disentombed the monuments of 
Egypt, and interpreted the mysterious records of 
deep and dark antiquity. 

We thus see in what mode history and its collat- 
eral aids are developing a science of human nature 
which shall contain a body of principles, in relation 
not only to what is strictly human, but to the forms 
and results of associated action, to the effect of the 
sciences, the arts, and modes of government upon the 
character and condition of men. 

Whenever a system like this shall be formed, as in 
time it will be formed, it will commend itself to the 
universal assent of the intellect with as much cer- 
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taiiity as the truths of geometry. Of the great value 
of such principles, and the interest with which they 
are received, we have examples, in respect to personal 
feelings and conduct, in the universal assent given to 
the apothegm of Solomon, and the almost universal 
sympathy with some of the proverbial passages of 
Shakspeare. These apothegms and passages are uni- 
versal truths, drawn from human nature, and entirely 
abstracted from particular applications ; hence they 
derive, even in Shakspeare, little aid from the narra- 
tive. Most of the quotations from the drama, made 
by orators, are entirely impersonal ; they are made 
on account of a principle or a sentiment, and not on 
account of the character which utters them. Shaks- 
peare himself derives reputation as much for his 
skilful analysis of human nature as he does from the 
splendor of his poetry, and much more than he does 
from any skill in narration. 

Here, too, history has the same advantage over the 
drama in the extent of its instruction, that it has over 
biography in the extent of its jurisdiction. 

IIISTOEY IS DRAMATIC. 

History is both dramatic and biographical, but it is 
not special and particular in either. The personal dra- 
ma is, perhaps, the most interesting form of the naira- 
tive ; yet it leaves us amused rather than insti'ucted. 
No one looks among his friends and neighbors for 
Richards and Falstaffs ; for he knows he will not find 
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them : still less does he expect to see Cahbans, Ariels, 
or the witches of Macheth. He knows that the 
drama, whether prose or poetic, has its license. 
Nearly all its characters are extreme cases, and ex- 
tremes make the exception and not the general rule. 
Indeed this difficulty holds true of nearly all fictitious 
characters, from Shylock to Sir Charles Grandison : 
and we are at no loss for the reason ; for if a drama 
was made up of a dozen just such persons as we see 
about us every day, it would no longer be interesting. 
It is the very ultraism of fictitious characters which 
constitute their charm. The appeal is to the excita- 
bility of the imagination, and not to the soberness of 
reason. Hence if we learn human nature from such 
pictures, we learn it only through those general truths, 
which, as in Shakspeare, are put into the mouths of 
the speakers, independent of their relative positions. 

Reality, as we have seen, has its interest ; an in- 
terest higher than any which fiction has been able to 
attain. Yet this would seldom be the case, if it were 
confined to a very small circle of persons in the quiet 
scenes of peaceful avocations. History reaches it, 
by being able to include within its gallery of pictures, 
as well the peculiar and touching scenes of real life, 
which, have been created by an extraordinary concur- 
rence of events, as the magnificent drama of ages and 
of multitudes, which have been unfolding since the 
dawn of time. 

It is this unfolding of human nature, as it is now 
seen in the social laws of those ages and multitudes, 
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and now in the personal characteristics of those 
great leaders in arts and arms whom fame has made 
the impersonation of their times, which makes history 
the science of human natm-e. As such it wants nei- 
ther interest, truth, nor dignity. 

It has the interest of a drama, of which the world 
is the stage, and all the men and women in it the 
players, whose action begins in deep antiquity, when 
solemn mystery cast darkness around, and 



" —^ gorgeous Tragedy 

In Bceptred pall, came eweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops' line, 
Or el^e Ihe taJe of Troy divioe." 

A drama of which 

" The four first iicia already past," 

we may look back and examine the artificial machin- 
ery of its enactment. The player has long since 
dropped his heroic garb ; the pasteboard scenery has 
disappeared; broad daylight has been let in upon the 
stage, and nature claims her own. There we can 
see aJl the little wheels, as well as the great moving 
power ; all the miserable stimulants which have ex- 
cited the actor, as well as the nervous energy of his 
action ; all the episodes of the play, as well as the 
great catastrophe towards which its characters rap 
idly hasten; and there too, truth has pencilled, by 
the pen of prophet, poet, and philosopher, the motive 
and the moral of this drama of humanity. It is well 
to turn for a little while from th"^ part we are playinjr 
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to the part that has been played ; to turn the eyes 
from the strong Hght of orbs which now touch to the 
meridian, to the milder glow of those which have 
passed beneath the horizon. 

NATIONS ARE REPRESENTED IN HISTORY. 

On this great stage of the world nations have been 
substituted for persons, and masses of men for indi- 
viduals. Hence the philosopher has deduced laws 
from history, which were true of all mankind under 
the same conditions, instead of those partial laws 
which are true only in extreme cases, and are seldom 
applicable to real life. Take, for example, the influ- 
ence of specific institutions in perpetuating condi- 
tions, as exhibited in the castes of Hindostan, in 
which leai^ning is confined to the Brahmins, while 
labor is imposed on other trades, and where ages on 
ages have rolled away without ever changing or im- 
proving the condition of the people ; or, as in the 
English feudal system, where an overshadowing ai'is- 
tocracy has been built up and perpetuated by the 
laws of primogeniture and entailment ; or the influence 
of laws on morals, in the destruction of the known 
domestic ties by the terrible laxity and yet cruelty of 
its institutions, and finally the reaction of those poi- 
soned morals in the destruction of the state ; for we 
find that the Emperor Augustus had a whole code of 
laws enacted to encourage marriage, in which great 
rewards were offered to those who married and great 
penalties to those who did not, and yet the Roman 
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knights were so corrupt that they insisted upon its 
abohtion ; hence it was well said, that the Roman 
enjpire was destroyed before it was invaded by the 
barbarians. 

In furnishing examples of these general laws of hu- 
man nature of which history is the development, the 
statistics of modern times afford powerful aid and 
instruetion. Mankind are now in the crucible of 
analysis, and the laws of social action will as cer- 
tainly be systematized and demonstrated, as that the 
violation of them has produced half the miseries of 
the race. Take, for example, the law in respect to 
the formation of opinions; ignorance of that law, a 
recent writer has remarked, has to answer for the 
atrocities of religious wars, the horrors of the inquisi- 
tion, and the too great severities of the penaj code. 
Creeds and confessions have been handed to men at 
the point of the bayonet ; and if there was no virtue 
in kind words, there was supposed to be much in the 
sword. Yet whose opinion has force ever changed ? 
Whom did persecution ever convince ? On the con- 
trary, has it not become a maxim, that persecution 
assists the persecuted? and that even a fool or a 
villain, or a most fallacious creed, may be raised into 
consequence by uncharitable aud violent attacks ? 
Here the principle deduced from history is the same 
with that laid down in the gospel, that the true mode 
of persuasion is by kindness and charity. 

Again, we have an example of another principle 
illustrated in the history of the penal law of England, 
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that when a punishment is dis proportioned to the 
offence, however grievous and calamitous that offence 
nnay be to the community, society will not enforce 
the law. In a commercial community the crime of 
forgery is one of the highest which can be committed, 
because it attacks that commercial confidence which 
is fundamental to a commercial community. Ac- 
cordingly in England they punish it with death, and 
no one fairly convicted has been known to be par- 
doned. Yet society, believing this disproportioned to 
the offence, very seldom convict: witnesses disap- 
pear, and juries find loopholes of escape. And when 
we attach death to a still smaller crime, theft, the gov- 
ernment itself steps in to commute the punishment, 
and not one of a thousand criminals receives the pun- 
ishment awarded by the law. Law, then, to be suc- 
cessful, must conform to the equity of society. 

Again, we may refer to the established historical 
principle, that wherever mind and commerce are 
least restricted, there the social progress is the most 
rapid, and the mind most active ; whether we cite 
positive examples in Athens and the United States, 
or negative ones in China and Spain. 

Further, we might deduce the utility of knowledge 
from the statistics of modern society, in the fact, that 
crime and vice have diminished as education has in- 
creased in those countries where accurate returns 
could be had. 

The illustrations we have now given, whether from 
the dramatic scenery or the aggrngnte fncis of society, 
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all tend to show that in history, aided by its great ad- 
junct, statistics, we must seek the true science of 
human nature. She has taken the gauge and dimen- 
sions of humanity ; she has descended into the caverns 
of the earth to describe the half-fed savage, and has 
ascended the heavens to " unsphere the spirit of 
Plato;" she has left no extreme of the race unvisited, 
and no principle of its nature without illustration. 

In respect to this view of human nature, we may 
cite an extract from a recent article on statistics ; 

" To know human nature is to know the general 
laws of human action ; to ascertain the general 
course of man's physical and moral faculties. Pre- 
viously to all observation, it might seem that human 
actions would, if registered, present as vast a variety 
as the caprices of the will, and that to discover any 
thing like a law in their production would be more 
absurd than to investigate the rules of the wind, or 
the regulations of the whirlwind; yet when we pass 
from individuals to masses, we find even in those ac- 
tions which seem most fortuitous, a regularity of pro- 
duction, an order of succession, that can arise only 
from fixity of cause. Thus were a man always to 
examine only individual drops of water, he could 
never conceive the beautiful phenomenon of the 
rainbow ; it is only when the drops are aggregated 
in masses and placed in a position favorable for ob- 
servation, that he can contemplate that glorious arch 
spanning the horizon and seeming to connect earth 
with heaven." 
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The next use of history is derived from its oeing 
the record of XhaX providence by which God adminis- 
ters the moral government of mankind. 

That there is a system of compensations by which 
crime is made to produce its own punishment, at 
some time and in some form, enters into every scheme 
of religious belief, whether of savage or civilized, Jew 
or Gentile, disciple or skeptic. It was a fact legibly 
written in the constitution of men, and upon the 
works of nature. The true philosophy of the human 
mind taught it from the days of Socrates to the 
present time ; the Bible teaches it both in the pro- 
phecy and the fulfilment of those tremendous desola- 
tions, which visited the iniquities of men and nations 
through their distant posterity ; and it may be ex- 
pected that history will teach the same lesson as she 
calls up, in long succession, the awful shades of de- 
parted nations. She will call them up from ancient 
graves, from ruins long unvisited, from monuments 
just discovered by the traveller, from pools where the 
bittern dwells, from mighty rivers and from desert 
plains ; she will call the spirits of once glorious, long 
i nations, 



To vindicate the waya of God to miin. 

In illustration of this truth, we shall take hut two 
ir three remarkable examples. As a principle, Provi- 
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dence invariably attaches to corruptions of morals in 
a people, the destruction either of the people or their 
freedom. Scarcely a people ever existed, whose his- 
tory has not borne testimony to this invariable fact 
of their social existence. The corruption of morals 
destroys public strength, which thus invites conquest 
from abroad, while its licentiousness imposes the ne- 
cessity of a despotism at home. It is not the refine- 
ment, but the corruption of manners, that enervates 
the spirit, destroys the courage, and dries up the as- 
pirations of a nation ; it was thus when the despotism 
of the Csesara was founded on the ruins of the Roman 
republic ; and it was still further thus, as described 
by all its writers, when that despotism itself, with the 
empire over which it ruled, disappeared before a dark, 
yet uncorrupted barbarism. So also, it is truly said 
by Montesquieu, that when the people of England 
had actually reconquered their liberties from the 
tyranny of the Stuarts, they had not virtue enough 
to establish a republic ; a fact which we can well 
understand when we reflect npon the account gi\'en 
by Baxter of the English pulpit in his day, or upon 
the abandoned licentiousness of the court of Charles 
the Second. 

A still more glaring and fresh example, that a peo- 
ple cannot escape, even under all the forms of liberty, 
from the effects of their own corruption, is found in 
the history of the last century in France. A people 
already licentious destroyed a government already 
despotic. Freedom unlimited was in possession of 
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the people. Tlie original elements of government 
were opened to ail the formations of which constitu- 
tional liberty is susceptible ; experiment upon experi- 
ment was made upon them, but no experiment was 
able to bring out of the crucible a principle strong 
enough to make libei-ty and corruption consist to- 
gether. Over and over again did the whole French 
nation swear solemn fealty to successive constitu- 
tions ; and as often did they fade away into empty 
air. License itself must have an end, and the pirates 
must have their laws. The army came in to put an 
end to anarchy. The First Consul of the French re- 
public appeared on the plains of Marengo, and the 
First Emperor of the French received his baptism 
under the sun of Austerlitz ; and at length when the 
laws of nations restrained the flood of conquest, the 
same nation received back the same pro0igate Bour- 
bons whom they had thirty years before expelled ; 
and when, in another revolution, ihey exiled one 
branch of that house, it was only to place upon the 
throne the hated family of Orleans, which had fur- 
nished to the French Revolution the most detested 
of all its terrible characters. Such is one of the 
stern lessons in which Providence has taught that 
liberty is inseparable from virtue, and that corruption 
shall be its own destroyer. 

But we have a nearer and a more illustrious ex- 
ample of that Divine Providence, which leads nations 
through the wilderness as it did the Jews, in the his- 
tory of our own country ; and it is the more remark- 
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able and the more unanswerable, as it stands exactly 
in juxtaposition, both in time and civilization, to 
those examples of corruption punisbed which have 
been cited from the two most polished nations of 
Europe. 

At the very time when the tyranny of the Stuarts 
became established in England, and the church be- 
came corrupt, the colonies of Plymouth and James- 
town were founded ; and as it became clear that 
even the commonwe:dth could not be sustained, and 
that liberty of conscience could not be secured, emi- 
gration to America increased. So too in South 
Carolina, early settlements were made by that Hugue- 
not emigration which were driven out of France by 
the persecution of the Protestants. Thus we see 
that Providence laid the foundations of this republic 
out of the very materials which the corrupt govern- 
ments of the old world had expelled from their bor- 
ders. The very acts which in their execution left 
England and France to the self-producing punish- 
ments of a dissolute tyranny, were made by Provi- 
dence the means of founding, in a new world, a nation 
from whom they, by its reflective influence, should 
derive reform and liberty. 

But this was not all. When England had twice 
changed her government, and when the family of the 
Louises, after desolating wars, and exhausting ex- 
travagance, and private licentiousness, had exhausted 
the moral energies of the French, the colonies 
planted in the wilderness had grown up in hardy 
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strength, passed through a victorious revolution, 
and formed for themselves a written constitution 
setting forth and defining the great principles of hu- 
man rights. 

Who can look upon such a scene and not feel the 
moral suhhme ? Who was there that stood among 
those glorious events, and did not feel himself sus- 
tained by an arm mightier than his own ? Of all the 
soldiers of the Revolution, there was hardly one who 
did not look upon Washington as sent from heaven. 
He was to them as the pillar of fire by night. 

And of all the great chiefs and statesmen of that 
day, there were few who did not look upon the Amer- 
ican Revolution as an extraordinary event, brought 
about by Providence for its own purpose. Many 
proofs from authentic records might be cited of 
this ; but we shall take one only from the letters oi 
one of the most powerful and distinguished men of 
that day.* 

Patrick Henry, in one of his letters says, " that the 
American Revolution was the grand operation which 
seenied to be assigned by the Deity to the men of 
this age in our country over and above the common 
duties of life. I ever prized at a high rate the supe- 

• The history of the United States has been written by various 
hands : among the older writers, Bamsa^ is probably the most acea- 
rale ; aninng the school histories of the United Slates, Mrs. WiUard't 
is preferable, on account of its method and the spirit of patriotism 
which pervades its piiges. Bancroft's ia highly pruisoJ as a general 
hisTory of the UnireJ Stiites. 
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rior privilege of being one in that chosen age, to 
which Providence intrusted its favorite work." 

Such has been the course of Providence hereto- 
fore in building up and spreadisg out the strength 
and the glory of the American people. But of the 
future the indications can only be gathered from the 
lessons of the past. Let us take one from the most 
splendid era of antiquity. 

Two thousand four hundred years ago, the Prince 
of Babylon walked in the palace of that mighty city. 
Its hundred gates of brass were spread around, and 
the vast plain about was filled with magnificence. 
Beneath, rested in silence that city whose foundations 
were laid at the flood ; and from the cloudless heavens 
shone the same bright stars upon which the first as- 
tronomer had fixed his gaze. The beauty of the 
Chaldee's excellency was there. The Prince walked 
upon those battlements, saw that splendor, looked 
upon those countless orbs, and gave not the glory to 
God. Upon the plains of Dura he had erected a 
golden image, and his decree went forth for all na- 
tions, and people, and tongues to fall down and wor- 
ship it. And now as he walked abroad and meditated 
in his heart, he said : " Is not this great Babylon that 
/ have built for the house of the kingdom, by the 
might of my power and for the honor of my majesty ?" 
And while the word was yet in his mouth a voice 
from heaven came, " Thy kingdom has departed from 
thee ;" and he was driven out from among men : he 
ate grass with the beasts; liis hairs grew like the 
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eagles' feathers, and seven long years was he wet 
with the dews of heaven. 

His understanding returned again, and he sent 
forth another decree, that he praised the God of 
heaven, " whose works are truth, and his ways 
judgment, and those that wallt in pride he is able to 
abase." 

But the Providence which ruled in that nation was 
to be written in a still more terrible and enduring 
lesson. Another prince rose up who made new idols. 
He drank wine in the presence of a thousand lords, 
and called upon nobles and ladies to praise the gods 
of gold and silver. In that same hour the bolt of 
destruction was hurled from heaven, and the glory of 
the Chaldees departed forever. 

Long time has passed since these scenes were 
enacted on the plains of ancient Asia ; but history 
has treasured them up in her deepest memories ; 
poetry has clothed them in numbers ; painting lias 
transferred them to the canvas ; and true philosophy 
would grave them on the human iieart. 

But tliese examples of human folly and of divine 
wrath are not alone : they are units among millions. 
History is filled with monuments ; earth is strewed 
with ruins. Stranded wrecks lie up and down the 
highway of nations, that those to come may profit by 
the example. But if history be full of terrors, she is 
also full of hopes. In every storm there has been a 
light ahead ; green islands have emerged from the 
watery deep, and new continents acknowledged the 
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dominion of mind. Amidst all the desolations of the 
external world, humanity has progressed ; and alike 
from history, from prophecy, and Providence, it has 
the promise of progress — of progress till restored 
to its lost estate; when wisdom and knowledge 
shall be the stability of the nations, and the spirit 
of man go forth as spotless in beauty as it is immor- 
tal in being. 



CHAPTER IX, 

THE SCIENCE OP LANGUAI 



Man, the last and noblest work of creation, was 
made the possessor and ruler of the earth. To him 
was given the dominion.* This implies, in itself, the 
power of announcing commands intelligihly. It in- 
cludes the power of designating the objects upon the 
earth ; and it includes the greater power of intellect- 
ual com,municaiions between mind and mind. The 
means by which this is done easiest and best, is lan- 
guage. Accordingly, the Scriptures say, that when 
God had created man, he " commanded him, saying j"f 
a phraseology which implies the use of language, and 
that it was naturally and spontaneously understood 
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by Adam. So, also, God brought the living things to 
Adam to see what he would call them, and what he 
called ihem, that was their name. 

This is all we really know of the origin of lan- 
guage. But it is enough to characterize it as one of 
the highest talents of man ; at once an instrument of 
reason, of history, and of progress. 

LAKGUAOE AN INSTRUMENT OP SEASON. 

It is not my intention here to enter into the con- 
troversy respecting ancient and modern languages. 
Language is a universal element, and its great prin- 
ciples can be studied in any tongue which is not 
absolutely barbarian. It must be admitted, however, 
that the most perfect model of language is that in 
which it can be studied to the most advantage, and 
which will give the most accurate conceptions of 
universal Grammar. It is this principle which has 
probably retained the classic languages in our uni- 
versities long after the period in which they had 
ceased to be used, except as a means of education. 
Assuming that we take the language of any civilized 
nation as the model or subject for the study of lan- 
guage, let us consider it as a science, by means of 
which the mind is to be developed. Here the first 
thing to be remarked is, that this study develops an 
entirely new class of reasoning powers. Heretofore 
we have considered physical science only. In lan- 
guage we begin the metaphysical; for language is In 
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fact the bridge which leads from Ihe physical to the 
metaphysical world, so far as reasoning goes. So 
true is this, that the greatest part of the controversies 
in metaphysics have arisen from the use of different 
terms to express the same idea, the various interpre- 
tation of the same terms, and the want of terms to 
express a precise idea. 

The science of language, therefore, develops facul- 
ties of the mind, which would otherwise lie dormant. 
It leads to the designation and separation of ideas 
independent of matter. It leads to criticism. It 
leads to observation upon the relations of mind with 
matter, and of mind with mind. It leads to the clas- 
sification of objects, in terms distinct from matter. 
In fine, it leads to a higher philosophy, embracing 
objects of contemplation without and beyond the 
material world. Let us consider for a moment the 
process of reasoning which is developed in the study 
of language. Language, to one who has never thought 
of it as a study, must appear a chaos of words. It 
has come to him naturally — his mother-tongue — to 
use these words to designate certain things ; but he 
has never dreamed that they stand in fixed scientific 
relations to one another, and the whole language 
itself was but a sort of defined picture of his own 
mind ! He has employed a certain sound, or com- 
bination of sounds, to designate objects ; and then, by 
a certain flight of the imagination, he has symbolized 
certain other things with these. Thus, he has called 
a species of bird an "eagk," its dark cdor, "black ;" 
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and, observing that this is a war-bird, he has called 
the war-chief of his nation the " Black Eagle." The 
first terms were the simple designation of objects by 
teims> applied to them the last wis an abatiaction 
of those terms to s}mbolze \erj difteient (.bjucts 
The first seems ti be the result ot a simple impuhe 
ot man to nami, thmga the second is the exeicise 
ot a h gher qualit) — iimgmation Fiom the moment 
tins sec ind step is taken mind his begun to ascend 
although it be onlj that of in untutored sa\ ige It 
IS thus that language is constructed bj the Al^ elop 
ment of the mind the ^e^^, soul of min itself The 
higher the giLHlh the mtrc extensive the elements 
of civilization, the more perfect and extensive will be 
language. This is the process by which it is formed : 
a process of observation, of imagination, of reasoning, 
and of philosophy. 

When, in a nation of high civilization, this process 
has been carried on till its language has become va- 
rious, extensive, classified — embracing all the subjects 
of human study, and the finest specimens of literature 
— then the structure and relations of that language 
become a science : a science which leads us into the 
realms of metaphysics, which leads through refined 
processes of reasoning, and contemplates the highest 
objects of philosophy. 



In reasoning upon this science, we must take it in 
its perfect state and invert the order of its formation. 
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To the unlettered and uninstiucted mind, this \ait 
array of words, is but a chaos It is hke the materia! 
of the loft) mnunlam, stones, locks minerals, eai th, 
water, tiecs, thrown together, without apparent foim 
or object But the geologist or minerdlogist, hke the 
mathematician, gives every thing a name, a place, a 
class Then all these confused objei ts assume a 
beautiful oidei The leason delects the utility of 
every thing The mmd is chaimed nith ihce new 
evidences of beauty and harmony in the method of 
creation 

Language is of latei date, and bemg created, m a 
great degree, by the growth of man himself, is more 
imperfect But, in reasoning upon it, we take the 
same mode, and are chaimed with the same kind of 
results 

For example, we may analyze thus, independent 
of any special foim of grammar suppose we would 
classify the woids of language as a universal ele- 
ment, we might arn^e at the follow ing results, as an 
illustration of this species of reasonmg 

1. How many universal classes of words are there? 
This leads us to consider how many objects of words 
there are, or what is their classification. First, we 
have the state of being, whatever that is. The first 
idea of the human mind, if it think at all, is existence. 
The word which expresses that idea is essential to all 
language. But as the state of being may be in dif- 
ferent ways, the words which express the state oJ 
being may be very mimeroiis, and thus we have the 
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first class of words in those which express the state of 
being, whatever that is. 

2. Every object, whether material or merely intel- 
lectual, must i>e designated, or else that object must 
float loosely in the mind, without any means of iden- 
tifying it. Hence, the next class of words are those 
which designate objects, or words of designation. 

3. All objects have different qualities, not merely 
attached to their substance, but also as to time and 
degree. The next class, therefore, of words, are those 
which qualify other words, or words of qualification. 

4. These classes of words, in order to constitute 
sentences, or express more than a simple idea, must 
be connected by other words, which serve to express 
the kind of connection Ihey have. The next and 
last class of words, therefore, is words of connection — 
connectives. 

Thus, however complicated or however simple a 
language may be, we conclude, by reasoning from 
the nature of mind, that language must contain four 
entirely distinct classes of words. 1. Those which 
express a state of being ; 2. Those which designate 
objects ; 3. Those which express a qualification ; 
and, 4. Those which connect other words. 

Now, however various (from the rudest to the most 
perfect) are the grammars of different languages, yet 
grammarians are everywhere obliged to adopt this 
general classification, just as the geologist is obliged lo 
adopt general classes of stratification for the elemen- 
tary earths. Then, too, a circle or a square will bo 
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the same things to a mathematician wherever he finds 
them, or in whatever language they may be called. 

The state of being is the same thing in language, 
whatever may be the particular word which expresses 
it. In Englia(: we say, "I am," and in Latin, Sum; 
but the idea expressed is the same. Thus we arrive 
at the idea of universal grammar, or the philosophy 
of language. Then we come to the great truth, that 
it is the soul itself — the mind within — which gives 
form to language ; and although it applies that lan- 
guage to the rock and the tree, yet the language ex- 
presses the idea of the mind, and is classified by the 
mind itself. As the mind grows and enlarges, its 
language becomes more abstract, more refined, more 
metaphysical, expressive of that higher philosophy 
and those nobler objects to which it has arrived in 
its continued expansion. As in the beginning, so 
now the soul holds dominion over matter, and makes 
its language the expression of its thoughts. 

Pursuing this train of reasoning on the classifica- 
tion of language, we find that the word which ex- 
presses the state of being may express either a state 
of action or a state of passiveness. Thus we have 
two forms of the same word, and two orders of the 
same class. Again : the condition of being, whether 
active or passive, may be either a limited or an un- 
limited existence, a positive or a conditional state, 
&c. Thus we have different modes of existence ex- 
pressed by forms of the same word. Then, in look- 
ing a little further, we find that a word of the same 
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class, the same order, and the sajne mode, may be in 
different periods of time, and used by dilTerent per- 
sons. These, again, afford many new varieties of the 
same word. In highly finished languages, such as the 
Latin and Greek, these varieties are expressed by 
different terminations of the same root. In the Latin 
verb amo (love) there are one hundred and eighty 
varieties or terminations of the same original root ! 
Thus we find by this analysis, that language is con- 
tinually expanding to meet the exigencies of thought 
and the progress of the human mind. 

The reasoning upon language thus becomes an 
analytical examination of the composition of thought 
through the composition of words, by which it is ex- 
pressed. It differs from the analysis of quantities by 
being the analysis of ideas abstracted from quantity. 
The utility of the study of the science of language 
consists largely in furnishing the student with a new 
method of reasoning, and calling other faculties into 
exercise. It is for this cause that the study of lan- 
guage has ever been considered, and is really one of 
the most solid foundations of a sound and thorough 
education. 



The language of any one civilized nation, critically 
studied, will illustrate in a very striking manner the in- 
tellectuai history of that nation. On language, as 
much as on any element of hunion .-^ooietv, is niarl^ed 
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mutability: this is a necessity of its existence. From 
what I have said, it seems obvious that language 
grows with the growth of a nation, and receives an 
increase of words with an increase of ideas. But 
the language of a people also suffers great changes 
from political shocks. A foreign invader introduces 
new men, new laws, and new customs, which in time 
engraft on the language new words expressive of 
these new ideas. 

No language is a better study in this respect than 
the American. It is almost identical with the Eng- 
lish, having an addition of some words local and pe- 
cdiar to America. The changes in the structure and 
vocabulary of this language express to a critical 
student all the great changes which the English and 
Anglo- A men can people have undergone. If, for ex- 
ample, we take specimens of our language in each 
one hundred years since the Christian era, we shall 
find that in each hundred years it has received addi- 
tions, or undergone changes, which decidedly modi- 
fied both its words and idiom. If we look further 
into the periods when the most marked changes have 
occurred, we shall find that they have been greater 
or less, just in proportion as the changes in society 
have been greater or less. Thus, the greatest change 
in the language occurred from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century, when English society was emerg- 
ing from the ignorance and rudeness of the middle' 
ages to the brightness of the Elizabethan era. 

But when we come to examine the vocabulary of 
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the Anglo-American tongue in reference to its roots, 
we shall find still clearer evidence of great historical 
changes. Political shocks have impressed themselves 
on the language. The vestiges of all the English 
revolutions are there ; volumes of words have been 
introduced by conquest ; while the classic student, 
like Milton, has been compelled to supply the defects 
of his own vernacular, by borrowing largely from the 
storehouses of ancient literature. 

An examination of our language by the most 
learned men shows that nearly one-third the words 
are derived directly or indirectly from the Latin; 
that another large share (and those the words in most 
common use) are what is called Anglo-Saxon, or 
Germanic ; that another portion are Norman-French; 
that others are Danish ; and that there are many of 
the ancient British or Celtic. 

From these facts one might infer, almost by a 
strict demonstration, the historical changes which 
the people had undergone. Thus the first and great- 
est conquest of Britain was by the Romans, the re- 
mains of whose works and fortifications are scattered 
over the island to this day. The Roman conquest 
directly, and the Norman conquest indirectly, and 
finally, the prevalence of Latin literature during the 
middle ages, introduced our large stock of Latin 
words. The next conquest was by the various in- 
vasions of the Teutonic tribes, the Angles, Saxons, 
and Danes, making an entire revolution in the coun- 
try, and establishing the prevalence of the Saxon 
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tongue and people. Hence we have the Anglo- 
Saxon language for a long time predominant in the 
country. Next came the Norman conquest, and for 
a time the Norman-French was the language of edu- 
cated people. It was not till the thirteenth century 
that the English tongue began to assume any regular 
form ; and it was not till three centuries after, in the 
days of Elizabeth, that it look the form in idiom and 
structure which it now possesses. The Lord's 
Prayer, as written and used in each successive pe- 
riod, has been preserved, and makes a very good 
standard of the changes which have taken place in the 
common language.* 

LANGUAGE IS THE RECOHD OF SOCIAL PUOGKESS. 

The science of language, properly studied, affords 
the very best record of human progress. This will 
appear evident from the consideration of two very 
plain principles. 

1. It is manifest that if a people have no knowledge 
of a gnen science oi no ideas on a given subject, 
that then that people can have no itoids to express 
the teims or ideas ot that subject or science ; it is a 
blank in fact, and a blank m language 

2 li a people, at any peiiod m their history, begin 
to acquire knowledge of a subject, and think upon 
It, then they also begin to acquire a eoiiesponding 

* Sharon Tumer'a History of England has a very good 11181017 
of the progrcsB of the English language. 
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language. They will have words to express their 
meaning. Thus the accession of new words and 
phrases proves conclusively the accession of new 
knowledge and new ideas. The American language 
affords a fine illustration of this progress in the growth 
of the public mind. B eference to Web ers 
American Dictionary, ai d n analys s of er s am 
pie proof will be found o s a Ilu ra ons of 

the principle, the introd c on of en e classe of 
words, in consequence of 1 e o luc on o a ne v 
branch of knowledge. Thus, take the following ex- 
amples : 

1st. The Greek words in our language are almost 
all terms of art or science, introduced because that 
art or science was introduced from Greece. The 
science of medicine has' taken almost all its terms 
from the Greek, because the knowledge of medicine 
as a science was derived from Greece ; physic, 
physiology, osteology, &.C., are Greek words, and so 
of a very large number of medical terms. 

2dly. T!ie terms of the art of war are derived 
chiefly from the French, because the French have 
been the great cultivators of what may be called the 
science of war ; the terms were introduced into Eng- 
land with the study of this science. For example, the 
words fort— fortify — bastion— glacis — parapet, &.C., 
are introduced from the French. 

3dly. Terms connected with the art of printing 
have been multiplied since the invention of printing. 
The word to print is derived from the French irn- 
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primer; but most of the words connected with 
printing are derived from the Latin, and used in a 
figurative sense. 

4thly. Terms of steam navigation are now rapidly 
increasing, many of which are entirely new, and in- 
troduced within the present generation. Thus the 
words steamer — steaming — wooding^jire-up, &c., in 
the manner in which they are used, are all new. 
Such words must rapidly accumulate, till they form 
a numerous class, 

Sthly. Terms derived from the construction of rail- 
roads are also numerous ; for example, locomotive — 
freight cars— the train — tke conductor, &c. Many 
of these words were already in existence, but the ap- 
plication of them is entirely new, and we thus give 
them a new meaning. 

6thly. Terms of politics and law are also rapidly 
increasing, and have meanings which they could not 
possibly have had before the present century. Of 
political terms we have such as these ; caucus — clique 
— ballot — CO ngress — cotlvc ntio n — quo rum — legal ten- 
der—test-act — stump-speaking, &.C., &c. The vo- 
cabulary of politics has been immensely extended by 
a class of words which could have no existence be- 
* fore the formation of democratic governments ; there 
are many of these peculiar to America ; others are 
peculiar to England, such as the word hustings, &c. 
The law terms were mostly introduced by the Nor- 
man conquest, when, for a time, the language of the 
law courts was the Norm an- French. But there are 
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numerous terms introduced since, and which mark 
great and important changes in the elements of soci- 
ety. For example, we h^vejury — grand-jury — par- 
liament — indictment — impeachment, &c., indicating 
that the government of England has been completely 
changed since the days of William the Norman. 

7thly. Another and very numerous class of words 
are continually introduced by the new ideas and 
moral changes created by the action of religion and 
society. Christianity makes a new mark with each 
new generation, and continually develops its irre- 
pressible energy and its dominant influence. Thus 
we have missions — missionaries — tracts — colpor- 
teurs, and hundreds of words, brought out by the 
Christian action of the last half century. Society, 
too, gives names to its changes, its doctrines, its new 
sects, and novel ideas; thus we have Mormons — 
Mormonism — Socialists — Socialism- — strikes ■ — radi- 
cals, and a host of terms, which originate in some 
new movement of society. 

Thus we see that language records in its vocabu- 
lary and embodies in its own substance the revo- 
lutions of society, the increase of knowledge, the 
inventions of genius, and the progress of art, society, 
and religion. It does this, though no historian should 
make up the record ; though no poet should sing the 
praises of glory achieved ; though man should leave 
no monuments to perpetuate his growth and great- 
ness. If the language lives, it carries in itself the 
record of his acts and his improvements. 
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Language is, iherefore, the recovd of p 
I have already shown it to be the instrument of 
reason and the voice of history. 

It is the science of language which develops these 
facts, and by analysis, the comparison of vocabularies, 
and the philosophy of structure, demonstrates these 
beautiful truths, and exhibits language as the expres- 
sion of the soul — as clothing itself with this delicate, 
elastic, and refined garment, in which to appear in 
the visible and tangible world. 

Among the languages accessible to an American 
student for the purpose of an American education, 
none can be superior to our own. Other languages, 
such as the Greek and Roman, have been far more 
perfect in their form and structure ; others have been 
more homogeneous ; others have been more musical ; 
but the English-American is superior to them all in 
strength and copiousness. It contains within itself 
the best words of the Latin, the Saxon, and the 
French ; its vast vocabulary affords an almost bound- 
less range of words and phrases in which to clothe 
almost any shade of thought, or adapted to any new 
form of ideas. Accordingly, we find the most splen- 
did diction of modern literature in the classic authors 
of England. What can surpass the magnificent dress 
in which Milton, and Bacon, and Shakspeare clothed 
their admirable thoughts ? Weil may an Englishman 
boast that 

"Chatham's laiiguHge yiaa hia luotbeT-toiigue 1" 
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CHAPTER X. 

LITEKATURE A MEA\S OF EDUCATION. 



LiTEKATOHE is the written expression of human 
thoughts embodied in various forms of composi- 
tion. Hence it includes all of learning, except what 
is contained in books of science and books of busi- 
ness. These last are indeed compositions ; but are 
the expression of fact rather than of thought or fancy. 
Hence, too, literature embraces history, poetry, criti- 
cism, essays, novels, stories, biographies, travels, and, 
in fine, the whole body of those books which consti- 
tute the reading of a people. Now, to that part of 
the people who are educated at all, this makes the 
chief, and perhaps the most influential, part of their 
education ; yet this great teacher — literature — is al- 
lowed to instruct his pupils hap-bazard, or perhaps 
not instruct them at all ! I think that nearly all the 
youth of the country are left entirely to chance in 
the direction of their reading, and allowed to read or 
not read— to read this or to read that — as their own 
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discretion, or rather taste, may select. Tliis indif- 
ference to what is read in the course of education 
arises, I think, from too low an estimate of the gen- 
eral influence of literature on the character of the 
mind. It is not so much the fact as the shade of 
thought expressed in a book, which does good or 
evil. An important and serious truth may be stated 
in two books ; but the first states it with a reverence 
and a tone of sincerity, which shows the writer's 
conviction of its weight and verity ; the second states 
it in a tone of levity or irony, which shows that the 
truth is not believed, though the writer may directly 
state it. In the second case there can be no charge 
of falsehood upon the book but he who reads it can- 
not divest his mind of the skeptical sneer which ac- 
companied the announcement e% en of the most posi- 
tive truth. His spirit will on that subject be poisoned 
with the subtle influence which the mind can so 
readily throw even into words the most simple and 
innocent ; so the gay and licentious poet throws a re- 
pulsive dress over virtue, and clothes with unusual 
charms and seductive graces the form of vice, which, 
if seen naked, would be hideous to all eyes ; electri- 
city itself is not more subtle in its motions, or more 
vivid and striking in its effects, than is thought, in- 
sinuating itself into the most unsuspected language, 
and fascinating in the most brilliant pages of litera- 
ture. It is to show, in a brief sketch, the import- 
ance of this element of education, that I write this 
chapter. 
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LITERATURE AN EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT. 

I have already defined literature as the written 
expression of thought. But what is thought ? It is 
not a mere fact ; that fact may exist whether we 
think of it or not. It is not a mere truth ; that truth 
will exist whether we think at all or not. Thought 
is made up of al! those ideas, images, fancies, spirit- 
ual operations, which fill up, and furnish, and inhabit 
the vast regions of the spirit. How vast, how ten- 
anted, how multitudinous, or how solitary — how 
brief in lime, or how far wandering through the 
chambers of eternity, no science and no history can 
disclose. They make up the volume of that great 
mystery which shall never to this mortal world be 



The spirit, being gifted with a language which can 
be understood by its fellow-spirits on earth, and hav- 
ing sympathies which long to go forth and be under- 
stood, UTTERS its voice in written language, discloses 
voluntaj-ily a part of its thoughts — a small, broken, 
vista-like picture of that internal world of images, 
idealities, visions of the day, and dreams of the night, 
which have been wandering to and fro through his 
soul ! The poet utters his fancies in the melody ot 



" Preseoting Thebes' or Pelops' Jine, 
Or llie tale of Troy divine." 
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The philosopher seeks to unsphere 

" The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast re^ons hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her maasion in this Seshlj nook." — 

The novehst rears castles in the air, fills them with 
imaginary heings, moves them like the puppets of a 
show, and causes them to weep or to rejoice in fan- 
cied woes or I'aneied joys. Thus, some wizard 
SuoTT fills the bi'ight world of ideality with sto- 
ries 

" Of tourneys, and of trophies hung. 
Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear." 

But it is not the writers of visions who alone pic- 
ture forth the internal world of thought. The histo- 
rian weaves round the most naked facts the most 
beautiful dress which his own briHiant intellect can 
produce. The bleakest rock of the world's cold real- 
ities rises before you clothed with the softest verdure 
of his own spirit. It is thus that literature is the 
continual utterance of voices from the internal world ; 
and this is the reason why the brightest, but most 
sensitive spirits, like to steal time fi'om the world, to 
retire in some secluded hour from the delusions of 
actual life, to commune with these spirits of the past 
— to hear these voicea from invisible societies, and 
call around them the great souls of the mighty 
dead! 
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In the unperverted state of the human mind, when 
the tastes are not drawn away by sensual pleasures, 
when nature presents nothing but objects of delight- 
ful contemplations, there can be no doubt that to a 
mind having the elements of intellectual education, 
the pleasures of reading are the most attractive 
among those which originate in human society. 
The beauties of nature are enhanced by a knowledge 
of the observations and discoveries of others ; while 
a world of new visions, the dreams of other minds, 
the utterances of other voices, the travels of other 
spirits, the pictures of other lands — come over the 
young dreamer, as if the veil had been drawn from 
the face of a new and even more beautiful creation. 
The kaleidescope does not present with its Iragments 
of glass and beads, more broken, distorted, and par- 
tial views, than does our literature of the human 
mind. Yet neither does the kaleidescope present 
them half so brilliant, half so various, or so beautiful. 
It is the panorama of a world, where, in distant 
glimpses, the spirit catches for a moment an idea of 
the eternal and the immortal ! 

All that we have preserved of this ideal world is 
written. It is hterature. It is " thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn," in Tully's voice and Virgil's 
lay. This literature is, therefore, in fact, the written 
expression of thought. Let us now consider briefly 
what this literature actually does in forming and edu- 
cating the human mind. 
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In any use of speech, eithei hy conveisation or 
vmting iheie is a manner ot expression called sli/le. 
This might be called, in mathematical terms, the 
general formula which the mind assumes toi the et- 
pression of thought in sentences and paragiaphs It 
IS not, indeed, exactly the same in e\erj instance; 
but IS the outline to which the wiitei idapts the ex- 
piession of his thoughts Thus every distinguished 
and eminent authoi hai a style of hi o«n — a style 
which distinguishes him from mo&t it not all other 
authors This style is the creature of literature It 
IS a combination of both art and natuie In a high 
state ol civilization we might as well think of dia- 
penaing with the ornament's of dress of fuimtuie and 
of hou'ies as to dispense with th'it ornimei t and re- 
hnement of stjle which is the cieation ot high iitiatic 
skill 

Tbeie are two things to be considered here, in ref- 
eience to the formation of style ; first, the advantage 
of a good style, either in writing or speaking ; and 
next, the influence of literature in forming style. 

Style is like dress or manners. It is that which 
adorns and sets forth in pleasing colors the original 
thought, however barren or meagre that thought may 
really be. The power of dress in making an ugly 
form agreeable is well known. The still greater 
power of elegant and pleasing manners to conciliate 
antipathies, to disarm jealoupy, to charm the simple, 
15 
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to overcome prejudice, and to attract all beholders, 
is well illustrated by all observation and ail history. 
Great as these charms may be, the charm of style is 
even greater. It is almost impossible to over-esti- 
mate the effect of the eloquence of style on the 
mass of readers ; it is almost impossible to conceive 
how much meagreness of matter it has concealed ; 
how much rotundity it has given to slender thoughts ; 
how much evil principle it has draped in magnificent 
robes ; how it has imparted the melody of music to 
the beatings of a drum-head, and given to vapid va- 
porings the solemn gait of wisdom. The world lit- 
tle knows how much more is due to the art of author- 
ship than to the genius which is supposed to dwell in 
that eloquent page so praised and so admired ! The 
reader of elegant literature is seldom suspicious : he 
pursues hi"* liteiii^ wilk foi fleisme He isks not 
whit qu-ihties of life oi death mi be found m the 
blooming flowers of oiange md crimson which over 
hang his head he isks not whether it be the pme oi 
the hemlock which sheds this dirk and solemn vei 
dure w soothing ai d so cilm in thi=( his quiet pith 
Thii solemn shide cl -VLiduie this biiUiint bloom oi 
floweif this garmtuie ol nil iich ind magnificent 
fob'ige ilaims him no morL thnr li this hid leen the 
Eden oi the first cieUion 

As I ha\e defined literituie ti be the pxprebsion 
of thought it m-iy be said that tlieie n ust at least be 
thought and that thought mist be i"bMou=« It it 
true there n ust be thought bit what picpoilion 
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there may be of thought to expression, and how much 
more of the latter than the former, and how much 
more of beauty there may be in the style than in the 
thought, are very different questions. Every reader 
knows that a thought may be distinctly expressed in 
a single sentence, and that it may also be spread ovei 
an entire page — appearing more beautiful than m its 
merely isolated annunciation In the hst cise the 
thought is connected with brilliant epithets and 
pleasing metaphors. It is veij easj to illustiale the 
influence of style in magmfjing small thought'; or 
gilding the most vicious sentiments Unfortunatel} 
all literature, ancient and modem is full of most 
striking examples of this literary vice. I will briefly 
cite two of the most popular specimens of English 
literature. Take, for example. Pope's beautiful poem, 
" Eloisa fo Abelard," purporting to be a poetic ver- 
sion of Eloisa's letters. It is difficult to find any 
composition more filled with music than this, or more 
filled with the beauties of style, yet the number of 
ideas in it are very small ; almost the whole piece is 
the expression of a single feeling — her passion for 
Abelard—and that passion is represented by herself 
as gross and animal The piece is a signal example 
of the attractions of style and melody in poetry. 
In the midst of her lamentations, Eloisa exclaims — 

"How oft, when press'd fo murriage, have I said, 
Curse on all laws but those whicli love baa made 1 
Love, free aa idr, at sight of human tiea 
Spreads his light wingg, iind in a moment flies. 
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Let wealth, let honor, wait Ihe weddad dame, 
August her deed, and sacred be her iame ; 
Before Ime paaaon all those viewa remove ; 
Fame, wealth, and honor 1 what are you to love 1" 

For sentiments like these, some modern reformers, 
who may have borrowed them from this poem, have 
been made infamous. The world has rejected this 
theory of love, and the eloquent language of Eloisa 
may now be quoted to point a moral and adorn a tale. 
The poem is an illustration of the effect of style ; a 
small amount of sentiment, and that bad, is made 
beautiful by the splendor of diction and the melody 
of verse. 

Another example may be found in the famous 
letters oi Junius: it is true that there is vigorous 
thought in them, that they appealed to principles of 
liberty, and that they seized upon some public abuses; 
but suppose that all that is either fact, principle, or 
sentiment in those letters, had been written in plain, 
unpretending style, would they have lived beyond the 
day of publication ? It was the pointed antithesis, 
the bitter irony, the apt metaphor, the personal ma- 
lignity, which was worked up and polished into the 
most powerful style, that excited the wonder and ad- 
miration of the reader. 

It may be thought that few persons need style, be- 
cause few will be called on to write. If this idea be 
true of other countries, it is not true of the United 
States ; here every educated person is, in some form, 
called to use the pen. Take, fur exrir.p).:% the viist 
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nuniber of political documents, resolutions, essays, &c., 
which are every year prepared by large numbers of 
persons ; then consider how many persons are in a 
few years engaged in public affairs — how many are 
obliged to prepare public writings. Nothing can bet- 
ter illustrate the value of a literary education, than 
the sad figure which some of our high state function- 
aries have been compelled to make in public ! The 
messages of some governors, the reports of some state 
officers, and the speeches in our legislatures, are many 
of them so coarse in language, so confused in style, 
and so absurd in their statements, that it is well they 
are soon lost in the mass of ephemeral rubbish, and 
cannot be quoted as specimens of American litera- 
ture. On the other hand, many of our public docu- 
ments are among the most beautiful specimens of 
literary compositions ; and it is in these, chiefly, must 
be sought the true American literature. Jefferson, 
De Witt Chnton, and John Quincy Adams have 
scarcely been surpassed in strength, beauty, and ele- 
gance of style, by any modern writers. 

It is obvious, from what I have said, that the art of 
writing in a clear style is of great practical use, espe- 
cially in this country, and this art is necessary to a 
large number of persons. 

The second remark to be made on this subject is, 
that this art is to be acquired as much by the exam- 
ple of the best authors, as in any other mode. Lit- 
erature furnishes the best models of style ; and it is a 
familiar acquaintance with these authors, and partic- 
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ularly a critical examination of their works, which 
will hesl exhibit to a student the art of composition. 
I say the art; for it is unquestionably true that the 
value of a composition will depend on the matter 
which is in it, rather than the dress in which it is 
clothed. It is equally true that, at last, every writer 
will have his own style, because it is a property of 
each individual mind to think in its own way. It is 
somewhere said that when Gibbon was preparing 
himself to write the Decline and Fall of Rome, he 
.sought to acquire a style fitted to the dignity of the 
subject : he preferred the simplicity oi' Hume, but 
said he could not imitate it ; he next admired Rob- 
ertson, and thought he could model himself upon his 
style. The result was, he had the style of neither, 
but formed to himself a peculiar and yet more gor- 
geous drapery of language. Beyond doubt, however, 
he studied style, and gained much from the example 
of others. 

Our conclusion, then, must lie, that literature is an 
expression of thought, but the mode of expression may 
be very various ; and that a finished and refined styte 
is an achievement of art. 



LITEEATURE THE GUIDE OF IMAGINATION. 

Imagination is the most excursive, the freest, and, 
if we may so speak, the most originating faculty of 
the human mind. It is that faculty which, at the in- 
stigation, or rather permission of the will, wanders 
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forth to gather up or to discover, or to frame out of 
its present materials, new images of things real or 
unreal, of things possible or impossible, the creatures 
of a visionary world. The objects of ambition, of 
future fortune, fame, glory, happiness, so continually 
presented to the mind of aspiring youth, are creatures 
of the imagination; they are the images of the future, 
called up to excite the intellect and impel the ener- 
gies; they may be realized, because there are such 
realities, but at the time they thus float in beautiful 
array before the spiritual vision, they are but Images. 
These images are innumerable, and the power of the 
imagination to call them up is most beautifully de- 
scribed in the Castle of Indolence : one of the tenants 
of the Castle is represented as passijig his days in 
sauntering about, and often musing amidst twilight 
shadows : 

" Yet not in tlioughtless slumber were Ihey past ; 
For oft the heayenly fire, that lay conoeal'd 
Beneaih Ihe sleeping embers, mounted fast. 
And all its native light anew reveal'd. 
Oft as he trayera'd the cerulean field, 
And markt the clouds that drove before the wind, 
Ten thousand glorious systems would he build, 
Ten thousand great ideas fill'd bis mind ; 
But with the clouds tbey fled, and left no trace behind I" 

This faculty of the imagination, wild, lawless, and 
originating as it is, is not so lawless and so original 
as to be wholly unlimited or irresponsible ; on the 
contrary, there are two great intellectual facts to be 
recognized in reference to the imagination, which are 
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of vast importance in forming a just view of the 
means of education, and just views of the constitution 
of the human understanding 

1. The imagination does not create any new ma- 
terials of thought, but it constructs new forms, or 
various and strange images, out of the materials it 
already has ; it combines these materials in air-built 
castles, but it creates nothing but forms and images. 
If the imagination could create a single new idea in 
substance, a something of which the mind had pre- 
viously no element, then we should continually live 
in a new creation, and no finite limit could be placed 
to the power of the human mind. If there be any 
such thing as new materials, or in other words, abso- 
lutely new ideas, furnished by imagination, they will 
probably be found among the poets, who have dealt 
most largely in the dreams of fancy. Let us take 
Pope's Rape of the Lock as an example : the great 
feature of this beautiful poem is the creation, as it is 
called, of the race of sylphs and gnomes, aerial spirits, 
who are represented as the guardians of the fair. 
The following passage gives the idea of this creation, 
and its uses : 

"Ye sjlphs and ejlpbids, to your chief give ear; 
Faya, faJriee, genii, elves, and dcinon5, hear ! 
Te know ite spheres, and "various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to the aerial kind ; 
Some in the fields of purest ether play, 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day ; 
Some guide the course of wandering orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets llirough the boundless sky ; 
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Some, lesa refined, buncath the moon's pale light 
Pursue the atars that shoot athwart the night. 
Or suck the mists in grosaer ait below, 
Or dip their piniona in the pranfed bow, 
Or brew fieroo tempesta on the wiotiy main, 
Or o'er the glebe diatil the kindly rain ; 
Others on earth o'er human race preside, 
Wfttch all flieir ways, and all their actions guide." 

The poet has exhibited as beautiful an array of 
sylphs, fairies, and gnomes as can be found in the 
range of literature ; and yet, in the idea, what is there 
new? The whole idea of his fairy creation is re- 
solved into the simple thought that there are " attend- 
ant spirits ;" and this idea is not only very old, hut it 
is expressly affirmed in the Bible. Thus we see that 
the imagination of the poet has formed a succession 
of beautiful combinations out of old ideas ; it is a 
beautiful picture formed out of the materials which 
were pre-existent. The poem is an original one : all 
I mean to say is, that the imagination seizes and 
combines, but does not really create the materials of 
its airy fabrics. 

This principle is all-important ; for if imagination 
does not create, but simply calls up and combines the 
elements of thought, then arise the important ques- 
tions, upon what principle, by what guide, under what 
authority, does it thus call up, and combine, and array 
these images and pictures ? Must we admit that the 
imagination is the dominant faculty of the soul, wan- 
dering forth without restriction, and liable to no recall 
by superior authority ? If we did this, we must also 
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admit that the human mind is incapable of moral 
sanity. Reason does not dwell in dreams ; con- 
science is not wounded by imaginary pictures ; the 
will, that mighty leader of energies, would lose con- 
trol of its natural subjects, and the human being cease 
to be a responsible agent ; the soui would be a wreck, 
in wandering mazes lost. It is when the imagination 
does, in consequence of some invisible disorder, gain 
this ascendency, that insanity commences, and we 
have all the phenomena of a mind in ruins. In walk- 
ing through lunatic asylums, we find kings, princes, 
Jords, and heroes enacting their several parts, and 
happy in their visionary state; the imagination has 
become predominant over all other faculties. The 
conclusion, then, is, that the imagination is controlled 
by some other faculties. 

2. The WILL can control the flight of the imagina- 
tion, and the reason can select the objects of thought 
upon which it shall dwell. I shall not stop to demon- 
strate this by any other argument than that included 
in the above illustrations. To me, it is self-evident 
that the sane mind cannot be deluded by the imagi- 
nation, or left to follow its vagaries, unless by the as- 
sent of the will, and the disuse of reason. It is on 
this principle that man is accountable for the abuse 
of the imagination ; and that to this abuse may be 
traced the largest share of the wickedness upon earth. 
The Bible states the fatal consequences of a perverted 
imagination, and the moral accountability of intelli- 
gent being.'i for thnt perversion, in the clearest and 
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most forcible terms. It was on the eie of the deluge 
when God declared of the \\ ickeduess, oi man, that 
"every imagination of the thoughts ol his heait was 
only evil continually." The «iU had \oIuntdiilj al- 
lowed the thoughts to select topics ol contemplation, 
and the images called up were evil continually ; im- 
ages of evil actions, of unrestrained desires, of impure 
thoughts, of allowed falsehood^ of violated law, of 
fraud, of violence, of unhallowed ambition, of earth 
desecrated, and heaven despised. 

This, says the Scripture, was the imagination of 
the thoughts ; and for this imagination man was held 
accountable. Hence it is assumed, as a matter of 
fact, that these imaginations could be restrained : 
they might have been directed otherwise. 

I have arrived, now, at the direction and govern- 
ment of the imagination, as one of the processes of 
education. I affirm, that literature acts on minds 
having the elements of education, as an excitant 
of the imagination, and that it excites those images 
and thoughts which are genial to the spirit of the 
author. 

If the imagination, however fanciful its visions, 
must use pre-existent materials, then it must find 
them in nature or literature ; it must iind them in the 
state of things as they are, or in the representations 
and records of the human mind found in the pages of 
literature ; that is, these must contain the suggesters 
and excitants of thought. If, also, the selection of the 
topics of contemplation and the direction of the im- 
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agination can be controlled by the will, then it fol- 
lows, as an inevitable conclusion of reason, that an 
intelligent and responsible being shoqld select the 
subjects and works of literature in reading so as to 
furnish images of the good, call up visions of the 
beautiful, and lead the mind, step by step, in the as- 
cending scale of being. In this, literature offers a 
great variety of choice. There are those who repre- 
sent the darker side of humanity, like the moon in 
dim eclipse ; and there are those who represent it as 
yet the subject of divine light, like that same moon 
when she turns her " silver lining" up ; there are 
those who give us dark fragments of a glorious but 
distorted intellect, and those whose minds seem, like 
some peaceful lake, reflecting the images of the heav- 
en above ; those who delight in hateful and hideous 
images, and those who dream of all that is lovely and 
loving. 

When a young mind takes the works of diiferenl 
authors, ihey thus become guides of the imagina- 
tion. The images formed by the author are called 
up, and lead to others of a kindred nature. Thus, 
literature really becomes a guide to the imagina- 
tion. 

It is impossible to analyze precisely the effect pro- 
duced upon different minds by the reading of differ- 
ent species of books. The mind is too subtle an ele- 
ment to detect all the influences upon it : its opera- 
tions are invisible ; but, as the thoughts are engaged 
on pre-existcnt materials, and as the utterances of the 
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mind are the outgoing of the thoughts, we often 
learn by these utterances what are the materials on 
which the mind has previously been engaged. It be- 
trays itself. In this manner it has been demon- 
strated, that some minds have lost their balance and 
become insane, under the influence of an ill-regulated 
imagination, excited by reading visionary books — 
books of romance, or books of wild and delusive 
theories. Undoubtedly these were weak minds ; but 
the fact is enough to prove the powerful influence of 
literature, acting upon the imagination, in forming 
and directing the niind. If it is thus powerful over 
weak spirits, it must have much influence even on 
the strongest. The world is now filled with the worst 
species of literature — that which does not merely deal 
in imaginary creations, but fills tJiai imaginary crea- 
tion with beings, professing to be portraits of living 
nature, who indulge the worst of passions, pursue 
the grossest pleasures, mock the holiest of duties, 
and represent men as only a race of intelligent 
beasts ! 

There is a great and vital distinction between 
merely imaginative literature and that which is both 
imaginative and passionate. For example, Pope's 
Rape of the Lock is an imaginative poem, filled with 
beautiful images, but excites no passions, calls up no 
gross thoughts, and leaves the mind, after its flight of 
fancy, with no evil impressions ; on the othflr side, 
the recent French novels are imaginative also, but 
the characters profess to be real — they come, as men 
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and women, from real life. In this character, they 
are represented as the creatures of passion and pleas- 
ure. One indulges the gross and aninnal passions. 
One, with a more decent exterior, circulates through 
the gay life of fashion, but when the exterior of civ- 
ilized manners is taken off, is nothing but a naked 
profligate. A third has high intellect, but without 
the slightest notion of religious responsibility. A 
fourth is filled with sentiment, and deals largely in 
love, and honor, and poetry, but seems to have no 
actual idea that there is such a thing as truth or re- 
ligion upon earth ! These are, in reality, pictures of 
the worst part of human society in a state of civiliza- 
tion, and for that reason far worse than such works of 
the imagination as the Arabian Nights' Entertainment. 
The poetic fictions of the Arabiin poets deceive no 
one They pieaent n) examples for imitation The) 
leail us th jugh a woild of mar\ela but no one 
imagmes thit he c in ei er becon e t ne ot the h onder 
ful genu who perform these marvels It is a vision 
of pu e unieal magimtion But when a v,i ter of 
gen us makes a hero of i robbei a ladj of a courte 
sai ci 1 moial exemplar of in atheist he not only 
treiti with contempt the duties of lelig on and the 
faith of Christiais but he pie ents vicious exim]les 
of society and administers a poweiful excitant to in 
already depraved imagination. 

If liftrature, then, is to be made a salutary means 
of education (and a means of education it is), it 
must be, like other branches of education, read, re- 
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ceived, and administered, under the supervisory care 
of the wise and good teacher. There is no need-:— 
there never was — that young men should taste of all 
the poison-plants of the field, in order that they may 
be nourished by salutary fruit. 



Literature is read, not studied ; hence it is only in 
rare exceptions that this reading, as to time, manner, 
and quantity, is at all considered as a serious thing. 
To the lover of reading, it is a pleasure : to the 
seeker for knowledge, it is pursued in that direction 
wheie the kind ol knowledge sought may be found; 
to the meie student by necessity, reading is a labor, 
and he reads just what i& necessary, and no more. 
In almost dll cases, Ijterafure is lead for pleasure or 
necessity, with scaicely a thought of its general in- 
fluence as an educator. To nearly all persons, the 
great mass of books on the shelves of libraries and 
bookstores look like an undigested chaos, from which 
order can never be brought, and to read or even 
look over which would consume the years of Methu- 
selah ! 

If the attainment of all the best thoughts, or the 
acquisition of all the useful knowledge contained in 
those volumes, required that they should all be read 
through, the task would be interminable, the labor 
beyond human endurance, and life exhausted in the 
vain attempt to perform such an immense labor ; but. 
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happily, this is not the case, and intelligent minds 
soon learn that, hy reading one volume, they may at- 
tain all that could be got by reading a thousand other 
volumes. The history of human learning, philosophy, 
and even poetry, proves that the standard of excel- 
lence is attained by slow degrees, and that, as a gen- 
eral principle, the books of the last age are, in refer- 
ence to that language in which they are written, the 
best. It is self-evident that the authors of each cen- 
tury must, in one particular, be superior to those of 
the preceding. They must, if the book be on any 
branch of knowledge, have as much more informa- 
tion in it as the last century has learned. For ex- 
ample, if a traveller had, a century since, told one 
half of what is now known about Egypt and its 
monuments, his book would have been a marvel. 
The same is true of all the books which contain a 
knowledge of the earth, of science, of history, and 
biography ; for it must be recollected, that our knowl- 
edge of ancient history and ancient men is, like our 
knowledge of science itself, greatly enlarged by mod- 
em discoveries. Hence, of all the books which have 
been published in a thousand years, not one in a hun- 
dred is of any value, however meritorious they may 
have been at the time of publication. They have 
been superseded by later and superior information. 

It is works of sentiment and fiction only, of which 
it cannot fairly be said, that the last is probably the 
best. These admit of infinite variety. Some new 
combination in an epic poem, and some new style of 
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novel, may attract the world's admiration, and prove 
a superior model of literary art to those which have 
preceded, or those which for centuries will follow it. 
If the number of models of this sort were very nu- 
merous, it would present great difficulties in the 
choice of reading, and greatly increase the labors of 
the student ; but, happily for the student, if not hap- 
pily for the world, the class oi model works, in poetic 
or fictitious literature, is very small : the models are 
very rare. There is but one Homer, one Milton, 
one. Arabian Nights, and one Walter Scott. It 
seems to be the characteristic of the fine arts in. liter- 
ature, as in painting and sculpture, to produce but 
few really great works. 

We have thus got rid of one of the great obsta- 
cles to the proper and systematic study of literature. 
Books no longer present an interminable mass of un- 
systematized volumes, through which no life, and no 
patience, is sufficient to wade. There is no longer 
a chaos. The modern works of systematized knowl- 
edge give us a luminous and distinct view of the 
whole circle of science and information. The works 
of high poetic art and invention are but few. Thus, 
we have brought within the reach of a few years of 
time and an energetic industry, ail the books which 
are necessary to inform, dignify, and refine the mind 
of any intelligent inquirer. 

Having in this brief analysis shown the influence 
of literature in directing and forming the mind, and 
that the immense number of books does not present a 
16 
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real obstacle to the acquisition of whatever is valua- 
ble in them, I have but two or three other sugges- 
tions to make. Reading acts as an educator in two 
different modes. In the first place, it gives positive 
ideas or facts, in the way of knowledge ; in the sec- 
ond place, it acts as a continual exciter and suggester 
to thought. Unquestionably, the last is the most val- 
uable effect. Positive, actual knowledge, is invaluable 
to one who knows how to use it. But of what value 
would be a storehouse of goods, if one could not put 
them to use ? There are men whose memory is 
very strong, but whose reason is httle cultivated. 
These often acquire a great variety of knowledge, 
and are minute in their recollection of facts ; 
yet this knowledge seems little available to them. 
The truth is, if the reason be active and strong, the 
knowledge of minute facts is of little use, provided 
the repositories of books and information are acces- 
sible. It follows, then, that a course of general read- 
ing, systematically undertaken, would be far more 
useful, if it was accompanied by an analysis and re- 
view of the subjects read. This is rarely done, and 
it will not be done, unless by the advice and assist- 
ance of a judicious parent or teacher. The conclu- 
sion I draw is, that youth should not be so restricted 
in reading, that it ceases to be a pleasure ; but that 
the teacher should select a systematized course o* 
the best authors, pursuing a regular order in time 
and topics ; and that the young reader should be 
questioned and examined on what he has read. The 
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mind should be gradually accustomed to analysis ; 
to the connection between cause and effect ; to the 
philosophical sequence of events in the moral world 
to the artistic effect of style ; to the use of figures 
to tne illustrations afforded by the natural world 
and thus Jearn to consider and reason upon all that 
great range of subjects which connect physics with 
metaphysics. 

LITERATtTRE HOW TO BE SELECTED. 

If a series of books is to be selected which compre- 
hend the substance of what is necessary to know in 
literature; if this series is to he critically analyzed, 
and if it is to be salutary in its effects, then it is im- 
portant to inquire upon what principles and method 
this course is to be selected. It is in the selection of 
books as it is in what appears (to the uncultivated 
mind) as the disordered materials of nature — that, at 
last, there is in this apparent disorder, method, se- 
quence, law. Literature, I have said, is the expres- 
sion of thought ; books, therefore, written in each 
period, must express the thoughts of that period. 
Literature must, therefore, from age to age, present 
us with serial pictures of the progress of the human 
mind ; hut the last picture in the gallery must present 
a perspective of the whole series. Here, then, we 
have the first principle in the selection of books. 
The works of history, biography, art, &c., whoever 
may be the authors we select, must be such and so 
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many as will present in the whole series the history 
of man, his mind, his action, and' his progress ; tiiis 
must begin at the first syllable of time, and proceed 
in the order of time to the present day. 

Observing the movement of the human race, again, 
we see that it has sometimes moved by a leap, per 
saltern; and that in a single age more progress has 
been made than in ten common ages : here we have 
another principle of reading. We must stop at these 
passages in time, and take authors who have made it 
a special study, and present it in a picturesque style ; 
we can aiford to spend more time on such an era. 
Thus, we can afford to study the modem illustrations 
of Egypt, because Hebrew and Egyptian history are 
intimately connected, and they mutually illustrate the 
first great period of civilization.' So we may stop to 
dwell on the Athenian era, the period of a rapid and 
powerful intellectual development ; on the downfall of 
Rome, produced by internal decay ; on the Arabian 
literat^re, on the Reformation,, and on the English Rev- 
olution. Thus, by proper attention to the choice of au- 
thors, we may get the most minute views of important 
periods, drawn by the pencil of accomplished artists. 

A third principle is, in the departments of poetry 
and invention, to select always the model writers, and 
make them a critical study. Take the Homer of the 
Greeks, the Horace of the Latins, the Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Pope of the English ; there are 
but few such models, and the time required in read- 
ing them, for the sake of criticism ns well as pleasure, 
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need not be long. A hundred volumes will contain 
all of poetic or fictitious literature it is worth while to 
read in a systematized course ; even half of this amount 
will answer for most persons. The three principles 
of systematic reading I have indicated are these : 

1. That liooks of history, biography, &c,, should 
be selected so as to give a serial view of the entire 
progress of human action and the human mind. 

2. That the history and view of important periods 
should be dwelt upon more at length ; and that for 
this purpose, the more minute and picturesque ac- 
counts of particular writers may he read. 

3. That in works of poetry and fiction, the model 
writers should be preferred. 

I think that if an older and experienced mind were 
to select for a class of youth such a series of works, 
were to persuade them gradually to commence it with 
a proper spirit, and were to excite their minds by in- 
quiries and comments, that the result would be aston- 
ishing ; that this reading would soon become the 
greatest pleasure ; that a great amount of information 
would be acquired in a short time, and that the young 
students would soon become good critics in the high- 
est branches of literature. 

What I have written here is suggestive only. Con- 
fident that no one has yet estimated high enough the 
influence of literature, by reading, on the character 
and mind of the reader, I have here recorded some 
of my own thoughts on the subject, and offer them as 
suggestions to others. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

NVBRSATION AN INSTRUCTOB. 



ucd with knowledge among juu! l£t hiraaliBK 
■orka, iritti meekiuas uf wtBdom.'— Si. J<ma. 

f is the exchange of thoughts ; there- 
fore, the announcement of a fact, or the recital of a 
narrative, or the communication of intelligence, by 
one person, is not properly conversation ; it is an im- 
portant use of language, but is not an interchange of 
ideas. The true idea of conversation is, the commu- 
nion of two, three, or more persons in the interchange 
of thoughts which arise at the moment, without set 
order or form of words. Its great advantage over all 
written forms of expression or studied statements is, 
or should be, the truth and freedom of its utterance ; 
conversation occurs usually between friends, in pri- 
vate retirement, without fear or ]'estraint, and it 
brings out, more than any other action of human life, 
true pictures of the inner mind. How much the 
minds of the greatest and best may have been devel- 
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oped by conversation of which the world has never 
heard, we cannot know ; but one thing we know, 
from the observation of every individual, viz., that 
conversation is not merely a communion, but also an 
experimental process, among intelligent minds. Who 
is there, whose mind has any vitality of spirit, that 
has not questioned the origin, laws, condition, and 
future of his own being ? Who has not questioned 
the uses of the stars, and the beings that may inhabit 
them, or whetlier they are inhabited ? Who has not 
inquired of what lies beyond the horizon of being — of 
what existences fill up the immensity of space ? 
Who has not looked with wonder upon the minor 
beings of this earth ? What limits, or does any thing 
limit, the myriads of living creatures who inhabit the 
leaves of flowers and the skin of fruits ? Where does 
the world of life end, and where does life itself begin, 
or go? What are the laws which bind the light- 
nings, which pour forth the rain, which cause plants 
to vegetate, men to flourish, and this wide world of 
being to pursue its ceaseless round of motion ? Thus 
questions man of himself, and of all that is visible 
and tangible in the visible universe. His questions 
are often far beyond the limits of the human intellect 
to comprehend or answer, perhaps presumptuous in 
the eye of Heaven ; but in the midst of these are 
questions which concern those laws of nature or of 
society which may be comprehended, and are within 
the proper range of human inquiry ; his thoughts 
dwell on that verge of the known and unknown 
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where something may be discovered ; his imagina- 
tion, excited by some previous discovery, hits upon 
some new step, and, without knowing its truth, utters 
his thoughts in some friendly conversation. A circle 
of scientific friends thus communicate, their ideas ; 
esperimeftts are made, and in some future years the 
world learns the' results of these thoughts, these con- 
versations, these experiments, and that reasoning by 
which new discoveries have been 'brought out. I 
said, therefore, that conversation vpas often experi- 
mental; experimental by bringing out and comparing 
the thoughts of different minds. The effect is often 
like that of bringing the opposite poles of electricity 
together — a spark is elicited, a flash is seen, and 
minds are startled and excited in a way in which no 
one could have been by its own action ; knowledge 
is communicated, wit flows, genius pours forth its 
vivid fancies, and the spirits of the parties, thus mu- 
tually exciting and excited, are made happier and 
brighter by this delightful communion. 

UTILITY or CONVERSATION. 

Man is social. Human society is not only made up 
of individuals, but each individual in it feels that so- 
ciety is necessary to himself; it is an .original desire.* 

* Dr. Brown, in hia Philosophy of Uie Human Mind, thus spaaka of 
speech qaed for Eooiety, and the desire nf society : " We xiae epeecli, 
indeed, in its vulgar offices, lo express to each other the want ot bodily 
accommodaiions, which can be mutually supplied by tliosc who Imow 
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Solitary confinement is the severest punishment to 
which a human being can be exposed on earth, and 
it has been known to occasion insanity. This con- 
tinual impulse to society, and this constant dread of 
solitude, which make the general law of human beings 
(though there may be some rare and sad exceptions), 
demonstrate that happiness lies largely in the com- 
munion of souls ; that human kind have faculties spe- 
cially adapted to that communion ; and that, properly 



each other's neceasitiea ; and as a medium by whicli those wants can 
inslanflj be made knotvti, it is, in tliese vulgar offices, an iustrument 
of the highest CBnvenience, even though it were incapable of being 
adapted to any otJier purpose. But how small a part of tliat lan- 
guage, which is so eloquent an mterpreter of every thought and feel- 
ing, is employed for this humble end I If we were ta reflect on all 
those gracious coramunioationg, and questions, and answei'?, and replies 
that in a Uttle sodcty of (i-iends form for a whole day a happiness 
which nothing else could give, the few words significant of mere 
bodily wants would perhaps be scarcely remembered in our refrospect 
of an eloquence that was expressive of wants of a very different 
kind — of that social impulse which, when there are othera around who 
can partake its feelings, makes it almost impossible for the heart, 
whether sad or sprightly, to be sad or uprightly alone, and t« which 
no event is little, the communication of which can be the expression 
of regard. In that infinite variety of languages which are spoken by 
the nations dispersed on the surface of the earth, there is one voice 
whidi animates the whole ; a voice which, in every country and every 
time, and in all the changes of barbarism and civilization, still utters 
a truth, the first to which the heart has assented and II e h t wh ci t 
can ever love — the voice of our social nature, br g g its irres st ble 
testimony lo the force of that universal syrapa hy wl ch 1 3 found 
man everywhere, and preserves him every wher h on n ty 
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used, this communion must be a mighty instrument 
in that ascending progress of which the conscious- 
ness makes so great an element of happiness. When 
Adam was alone in the world, God condescended to 
commune with him ; and when the Almighty called 
him up, like a child, to see what he would name 
things, the very use of speech was the creation of 
knowledge, an act of progress. And thus, from the 
first man down, by angels and by men, the voice in 
its uttered speech has been the expression, the herald, 
and the evidence of a communion of spirits through 
the wide universe of being ! From the garden of Eden 
to the plains of Mamre, from Jacob to Moses, from 
the prophets of Judah to the disciples of Jesus, men, 
and angels, and ascended spirits have, by the utterance 
of the voice, showed forth the intercourse of all spirits 
with one another throughout the world of intelli- 
gences! These communications have not all been 
by conversation ; but all spirits have exhibited their 
capacity for, and their pleasure in, this mode of com- 
munication. 

Conversation, then, must be regarded as one, and 
perhaps the very mightiest, instrument in the cultiva- 
tion and expansion of the human mind. It is almost 
the only mode by which childhood acquires knowl- 
edge, and it is the last in which old age delights. 

The necessity or utility of conversation, as a means 
of education, will abundantly appear from two or 
three very obvious reflections. In the jlrst place, the 
rapidity arJ caf^c of conversation enables an intelli- 
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gent person to commmiicate information, or suggest 
ideas, or direct attention, with a readiness and a velo- 
city which it is impossible to do by reading. Secondly, 
it may be done more fully and more accurately, be- 
cause there is an opportunity to ask questions, to ex- 
press different shades of thought, and to illustrate in 
different ways. 2%i>d/y,conversationsMg-^es(s rapidly 
numerous ideas, which can only be expressed in a 
very limited manner by written instruction. Fourthly, 
such instruction may thus draw out a sympathy of 
minds, by which the pupil is enlivened, is led forward 
without labor, and ascends, enlarges the circle of 
ideas, loves the pursuit of knowledge, and inquires 
to the cason oi th ngs v thout ever suspecting that 
task has leen p t upo h Beyond all doubt, 

tl IS ]s the natuial de ot i struction — the mode 
\h ch p eva led the pr n tive a^es. Books have 
been resoited to oi Ij is 1 elps and ds to the teacher. 
Ii th s regi d they a e tb ol telj essential ; because 
the great n ss ot eh Id e a d ) o th, who in darker 
ages were wholly neglected, have now to be taught. 
The consequence is, that teachers must economize 
their time ; must instruct by classes, at wholesale ; 
and hence, pupils must employ much of their time on 
their test-books. This seems, at present, to be a 
necessary part of our system ; but while we admit 
this, we must not forget to use and properly apply 
that great natural method of teaching and of harmo- 
nizing society which God mode for the benefit and 
blessing of mankind — oral teaching. The sympathy 
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of spirits will ever be, while mother and child, phi- 
losopher or friend, remain on earth, the most power- 
ful instrument of communication with the human 
mind. 



CONVERSATION HOW DIRECTED. 

I have descrihed conversation as free and sponta- 
neous. So it is ; and in this is one of its greatest 
charms. But it must not, therefore, be assumed that 
all possible conversation is right, and tends to instruc- 
tion and improvement. On the contrary, the Scrip- 
tures inform us, that the very thoughts themselves 
must be restrained ; that the imagination must be 
chastened and corrected ; and that thought, and the 
communion of thought, must be regulated in confor- 
mity to the pure and holy law of God. This restric- 
tion, however, still allows the mind an almost illimit- 
able range of subjects, a variety and expansion of 
contemplation, which is more than sufficient to fill 
the most august of human souls, through the ages of 
eternity. 

In the choice of topics, the persons conversing 
have the same rule that I have laid down in relation 
to reading. It is the will which directs the mind ; 
it is the Reason which guides its choice. Hence the 
individual always has a self-governing power to di- 
rect both its reading and its conversation. When 
the Apostle describes, in his energetic language, the 
powerful attributes of the tongus, he shows by his 
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conclusion that, notwithstanding the intractableness 
of this fiery instrument, yet at last, we are account- 
able for its use. Let the wise (said he) show out of 
a good conversation his works, with meekness of 

That al! conversation, even among the good and 
wise, should be always just, right, and instructive, is 
not to be expected of the imperfect condition of hu- 
man fociei) Nor la it to be supposed that grave 
and impoitant subjects must be always the theme of 
comer&ation when the ver} intention and beauty of 
it la lo give a hght and any play to the fancy ; to en- 
li-ven with the sallies of wit and indulge the dreams, 
which flit hke ^puif^ thiough the intellectual vision. 
No human mtuie must be allowed its natural rec- 
reaticns in the con vers ■itional play of minds. The 
news of the di-y must be told ; the death of friends 
must be lamented the last marriage must be talked 
over Ihe iisf joke must be circulated ; and gossips 
must secieth tell all the little events of the neigh- 
borhood ' 

But having allowed lull lOom for all these natural 
topic* theie comes often a time when intelligent 
minds meet together for the higher play of intellect- 
ual interchange of ideas oi when youth are in com- 
pany with their superiois or when accomphshed 
women ence the ciicle and minds begin to com- 
mune and circulite in hiEjher ranges of thought 
— heie such topics should be conversed upon as in- 
ch eth most irapoif mt ajcial ])roblems : the nature 
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and destiny of spirit ; the last discoveries 
the probable course of governments ; the tendencies 
of the times ; the changes which manners and customs 
undergo. No place is so proper for the discussion of 
social problems as the social circle ; for there the so- 
lutions of these problems are to produce efi'ect, and 
there are the individuals upon whom these changes are 
to operate. In the conversational intercourse between 
old and young, few persons seem to be aware of the 
vast amount of influence and information thus com- 
municated. Young persons of intelligence listen 
with instinctive veneration to the words of the old, 
and every word so told them is recorded on the 
leaves of an imperishable memory. Happy is the 
Gamaliel who can find some intelligent youth to in- 
struct, and happy the youth who can find a Gama- 
liel whom wisdom has informed, while age has made 
him venerable ! 

In the direction of conversation, then, when minds 
begin to discuss more important things than the c 
ual gossip of the day, let the thoughts be turned 
all those problems of society, of nature, and of hu- 
man improvement, about which some discoveries may 
yet be made, and on which the intellect becomes in- 
terested, and the suggestions of several persons mu 
tually excited may elicit some new experiments, or 
new results. It is thus that conversation will aid 
quiry and the activity of the mind be kept up, and its 
energies strengthened. 
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CONVERSATIO N H O W 

As conversation is free, confidential, and in a great 
degree spontaneous, it seems absurd to suggest any 
rules for its conduct. So it is ; but as Cowper has 
thought it not beneath him to write a poem on this 
subject, I may venture barely to state two or three 
'hints. Most of what may be said on the subject of 
conducting conversation must be negative ; for most 
of the errors of manner in conversing arise from do- 
ing what ought not to be done. I will state what I 
think conversation is, and what I think it is not. 

J, The proper manner of conversation has been 
defined by some one to be " a ball, which is thrown 
from player to player without being allowed to 
drop, and thus keeps each one in play." This 
figure certainly represents what the manner ought 
to be. 

In a circle of friends met foi" mutual converse, no 
one is so humble that he should be neglected ; no 
one so high that he is entitled to engross all attention. 
When people meet together, as superior and inferior, 
to be measured by station, strength, or talents, all 
conversation, as such, ceases. That beautiful play of 
fancy, wit, and sentiment,' which often beams from 
a young girl with more brightness than from the 
most learned sage, is lost. The timid girl shrinks 
within herself; the youth stands abashed ; the diffi- 
dent part of the company refuse to speak ; and thus 
the party is chilled with an icy reserve. This is a 
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great mistake on the part of those whose exclusive- 
ness has hrought it on. Conversation, to he conver- 
sation, must be siiared in by ail ; and it should be a 
duty as well as a courtesy, on the part of those who 
have the liighest place, and talk with the greatest 
ease, to bring out the minds of all the otliers — to re- 
flect the lambent rays of those who shine the least, 
and allow an unclouded brilliancy, to those small but 
bright stars which are visible only when greater ones 
retire. 

In fine, conversation must be this continual play ■ 
this perpetual motion of the ball from hand to hand, 
in order to make it genial to all the company, to 
bring out all minds, and to make it that free, glad- 
some' communion of spirits, which makes society 
here seem . sometimes like a picture of the ideal 
heaven. 

2. Dogmatism is not conversation. When any 
one in company, whether having just or unjust 
claims to superiority, assumes an air of consequence, 
and deals out a succession of dogmatic assertions, it 
not only offends the sensibilities of the other mem- 
bers of the circle, but absolutely puts an end to any 
free intercourse of sentiment. It is an oracle, 
and not.a gentleman, who speaks. There may be 
much information conveyed, and that, 'too, of val- 
ue ; but it is seldom received with any feeling but 
that of disgust by the hearers. 

3. Debate is not conversation ; it is- simply an ar- 
gument to maintain opinion. It is not an interchange 
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of ideas : it is not an inquiry : it is not sentiment ; 

it is only an argument. Cowper says— 

" Ye powers wlio rale the tongue, if such there are, 
And make colloquial happiness your care, 
Preserve me from the thing; I dread Dnd hate, 
A duel in Hie form of a debate." 

4. An harangue is not conversation. If any man 
feels himself impelled to harangue others, he should 
choose a larger audience than a private circle. He 
should get a lecture-room, and invite his friends there 
on a stated occasion, when doubtless both they and 
he may profit by the exercise. But conversation is 
the mutual intercourse of several minds, and admits 
of no monopoly by any one of the party, 

5. A mere narrative is not conversation, because 
it is atl on one side; yet narrative and anecdote 
may be employed to illustrate the subject of conver- 
sation : 

" A storj, in wliich native hamor reigns, 
Ib often useful, always entertains : 
A graver fact enlisted on your eide, 
May fumisli illustration well applied ; 
But sedentary weavers of long tales 
Give mo the fidgets, and my patience faik." 

The general idea of conversation, as I have de- 
scribed it here, is that of a mutual interchange of 
ideas, sentiment, wit, and information ; kept up, like 
a ball, by constant play, and never monopolized by 
one person. This shows what the leading members of 
a party or circle should endeavor to do, in order to ac- 
complish this. Thoy should direct attention to topics 
17 
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of common interest; theyshould draw out diffident and 
backward minds, and throw out ideas which may ex- 
cite and enliven. Should any of the party still re- 
tire within themselves, and refuse to mingle in the 
general current, still the others should keep up the 
ball, and never let it drop from neglect. 

THE COMMUIirON OF SPIHITS AN EDUCATOR. 

Why is it that great men have had either great 
mothers or great teachers ? Or, in other words, as 
mothers are teachers, why is it that mediocre teach- 
ing does not produce great men ? On the theory, 
that it is genius which makes great statesmen, great 
generals, great orators, or great workmen, then it is 
of no great consequence what sort of teaching they 
have, since it is a sort of supernatural genius which 
accomplishes these great results. But it is not so. 
This remarkable genius is almost invariably found 
accompanied with either great industry or superior 
instruction. 

/ It is a fact, that most of those who have been re- 
markable for superior talents, have had either supe- 
rior mothers or superior teachers. The source of 
this great influence of a great mind in rearing and 
nourishing other great minds, we readily discover by 
looking a little into the mode by which mind acts 
upon mind. If we were to go to the school of a man, 
many of whose pupils have turned out brilliant and 
successful men, we should probably find that he used 
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the same text-books, and nearly the same mode of 
discipline which are used in other schools : we should 
notice nothing very remarkable in the general for- 
mula of that school ; but if we were to hear him 
speak, we should soon discover that he had an active, 
vivacious, vigorous mind ; that he w as contmually 
alert and enterprising; that with him life wa^s in 
every thing ; the world was revealed in beauty, and 
all creation bloomed and beamed in living hght In 
one word, he is a live man. He sees vividly, feels 
strongly, and judges sensibly. To sum the whole up, 
he is a man of quick perceptions and sound judgment, 
well informed. \^, 

Now the theory of his influence over his pupils, 
and the impulse he gives to their minds, is very sim- 
ple. 'He hears thern recite their books as others do ; 
but when he talks, then he vivifies his young hearers 
with pictures of the living world ; communicates his 
own ardent spirits ; sends his own energy through 
their thoughts ; directs their ambitious steps ; and 
paints on the horizon of futurity glorious castles of 
hope, with lofty spires and golden domes ! ; 

This is the influence of mind upon mind : it is the 
communion of spirits by conversation : it is an in- 
spiration which those whom God has gifted with 
great and noble talents, are able to diff'use on all 
around. Happy are they who are thus gifted, and 
happy those who, fallen within such blessed influ- 
ences, know how to use and enjoy such inspiration 
with wisdom and with meekness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE CONSTITUTION THE LAW-BOOK OP THE NATION. 

"The nnity gf governmenl which coialiWles jou one people, Ib also now dear to 
you. ltiajustiyBO;foi'it 13 HiDAiQ pillar In tbo ediUcc of your real iDdepeadencg ; 

What is the Constitution ? The Constitution is 
the constituted /oj-m of government. It embodies in it 
all the powers and duties with which the nation has 
thought proper to invest the administrators of gov- 
ernment. It is the fundamental law ; the regulation 
which determines the manner in which the authority 
vested in government shall be executed.* 

There are certain great principles of national or- 
ganization which are as necessary to national life in 
a state of civilization, as (he structure of the body is 
to its motions and functions. The administration of 
the civil laws is absolutely essential to the order, 
peace, security, and harmony of society. Civil law, 
however, must have its limitations ; it will not an- 
swer to intrust the administrators of law with dis- 
cretionary powers ; for such a government must soon 
become a despotism, in consequence of the abuses 
which the ambition and selfishness of public officers 
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would create. The imperfection o hu n u-e 
shows itself in nothing more palpabl h n na e 's 
of government. Hence it is necessi y o define and 
restrict all grants of power. There mn herefore, 
be a fundamental frame-work of h [ o er the 
people grant ; what functions are to be performed ; 
what duties are required ; and what penalties and tri- 
bunals are provided to maintain the law. This 
frame-work is organic ; but it is only organic. As 
the circumstances and wants of the people change 
continually, there must be special laws adapted to 
their condition, which may be enacted and repealed 
from time to time. There must, therefore, be legisla- 
tive bodies under the Constitution, and subsidiary to 
it : there is, therefore, in the Republic, the major and 
the minor laws, the organic and the functional. 

The organic law is the Constitution. This con- 
tains all the essential and elementary principles of 
republican government ; it is, therefore, a fit and 
most useful part of the studies in an American edu- 
cation.* Our Co\sTiTUTioN may be termed the last 
and best result of all the experiments upon govern- 



• In the year 1834, I prepared the "Political Grammar" for 
the use of young men, and to encourage the study of our organic 
law in the colleges and high-schools of the comitry. At that time 
it was an experiment. Since that period, this subject has been stead- 
ily advancing in the educational institutions of the country. The 
" Polifical Grammar " which ia an outline of the theory and practice 
otour govemmentjhaB been widely ciiculated. and ia now in market. 
It is published by TVumon. and Spofard, Cincinnati. 
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ment since the creation of man. It would be ridic- 
ulous to look into antiquity for forms of government ; 
it would be equally ridiculous to look to Europe for 
examples of government, when all its institutions are 
tottering and tumbling. What one country of Eu- 
rope is there of which it can be aiSrmed with the 
least probability, that its political institutions can last 
a single century ? It is in the elementary principles 
of our own country that intelligent men in every na- 
tion look for a final solution of the difficulties in gov- 
ernment, 



The Constitution is the organic law, and therefore 
defines and limits the functions of government. 
Now these functions, in their nature and action, 
constitute a science, just as much as the anatomy 
and physiology of the human body, or the geometry 
of matter. Government is, in its very origin and na- 
ture, a system of principles, and there is no govern- 
ment, however despotic or however much abused, 
which does not in some measure exhibit these prin- 
ciples. Government may be a tyranny ; but it can- 
not be a chaos : the moment it becomes a chaos, it 
ceases to exist. Society must be recognized, and 
must re-institute its pohtical institutions. 

The functions of government commence in the 
family ; for that is the primitive society. There orig- 
inates every institution which is valuable ; there we 
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shall find the germs of government. For example, 
take what we may suppose to be the condition and 
manner of the family of Abraham : he was a patri- 
arch, with a large number of persons under his con- 
trol. He commands, that in their journey through 
the land (not unlike the recent emigrant movements 
through the centre ot this continent), certain things 
shall be prepared, ■irranged and done by his family 
and servants. This is the liw Abraham in this is a 
lawmaker. The law is mide and declared. This is 
the firet and highest function of government. But 
laws are dead and of no effect unless they are exe- 
cuted, administered ; and this requires ofEcers, func- 
tionaries. Thus Abraham made Eiiezer of Damas- 
cus his steward, and no doubt had other subordiiiate 
ofEcers. These executed the laws under his direc- 
tions. But there comes a time when some child or 
servant disobeys the law; then there must be some 
mode of determining whether the law is violated, and 
if violated, how the violation shall be punished, and 
the iaw vindicated. This is the office of a judge. 
We thus have the judicial function. In Abraham's 
family this function was exercised by himself, as in 
reality were all the powers of government. But we 
see that these three great powers of government are 
founded in nature. They are part of the original 
elements of human society, as much as the forms of 
geometry are essential attributes of matter. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there can be no knowl- 
edge of the science of government, and consequently 
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no real freedom, while there is no just understanding 
of the nature, separation, and proper functions of the 
three great elements of government. The gi^eatest 
discovery made in the theory of government is that 
of the natural and necessary separation of these great 
functions. In the head of a family we see them 
united ; hut there is little danger of ahuse there, be- 
cause all tyranny is restrained by natural affections. 
In a despotism we see them again united, and what 
is the consequence ? Tyranny, oppression, and dark- 
ness. In a perfect republic only, are they entirely 
separated. There the legislator, the executive, and 
the judge, are respectively confined within their re- 
spective juri=(dictions by the Constitution The na 
tme of 1 constitution of government then is to rec 
ognize define Imiit and piesciibe the duties of the 
thiee natuial and iundimentil propeities of govern 
ment This is its nxtuie ind its office as an oi 
game law Let us now sec m whit lelation the peo 
pie stand to this Constitution 



It is the sovereignty of the people which enacts a 
constitution. Look again at the family. Abraham 
was before his family, its founder and maker. To 
him, as prior to all family regulations, there was no 
binding law of human regulation ; that is, he was the 
original sovereign, ruling by virtue of a prior and nat- 
ural sovereignty. So there was a time when the 
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people had no constitution enacted by themselves. 
Ill that condition, having granted to no one the nat- 
ural powers of government existing in the family, 
each member of society, and consequently society 
as a whole, retains all the powers of a sovereign, in 
relation to all human regulations. This is what is 
called the sovereignty of the people. Perhaps there 
never was a time when any considerable body of 
people were entirely without government, and there- 
fore no perfect example of a dormant sovereignty of 
the people. The sovereignty of the people, however, 
is prior to the constitution, and the constitution ex- 
ists by virtue of that sovereignty.* This fact 
brings us to consider the citizen as exercising this 
power. 



* M. dc TocqueTille remarks {thnptpr 4— Democracy in Americ:i), 
that " In some countries a power exists whieb, thougli it is in a de- 
gree foreign to the social body, directs it, and forces it to pursue a 
eertain track. In others, the ruling force is divided, being partly 
witliin and partly without the ranks of the people. But notliing of 
the kind is to be seen in the United States ; there society governs 
itself for itsel£ All power centres in its bosom ; and scariwly an in- 
dividual is to be met with wlio would venture (o conceive, or still 
less to express, the idea of seefeing it elsewhere. The nation parfici- 
pntcs in the making of its laws by the choice of its legislators, and 
m the execution of them, by the choice of the agents of tlie execu- 
tive government; it may also be said to govern itself, so feeble and 
BO restricted is the share left to the adminislralion, so little do the 
authorities forget their popular origin, and the power froni which 
they emanate." 
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E CITIZEN A SOVEREIGN. 



The citizen of the United States exercises the du- 
ties of a sovereign in all those functions which it is 
usual in modern days for a sovereign to exercise. 
He chooses all the ministers of power : he chooses 
the President, the governors, the members of Con- 
gress, the members of the Legislatures, and soon will 
probably choose all the State judges. He chooses, 
therefore, the legislature, the executive, and the judi- 
ciary. Indirectly, he carries on the government him- 
self. It is true, that in a certain election he may be 
only one in ten thousand : alone he cannot control this 
mass, and every election may result precisely oppo- 
site to his wishes and his vote. Does this fact absolve 
him from his political and moral responsibility ? 
There is apt to come over many minds, after polit- 
ical defeats, a feeling of discouragement; a feeling 
that, do what they may, theie is an u revocable and 
uncontrollable majority «hich does and will lender 
their votes useless. Thej then s t> th il Ihev an d > 
no good, and that they are not lesponsible for results 
and will not vote. This «eems at first plausible but 
a very simple illustration will show its tilhcy and 
that it leads to ruinous results Suppose that in cer 
tain party divisions there are 3000 voteis one side 
and 7000 on the other, thus giving a majority of 
more than two to one. In the violence of party 
spirit, this ratio remains at several elections with 
very little ch^iiiire. The niitiorily ore hopeless: 
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they then cease to make opposition. The majority, 
because there is no opposition, full off in their votes, 
success being certain. In two or three years, not 
half the majority vote. The minority do not vote ; 
and it soon appears that out of 10,000 voters not 
over 4000 have voted! What happens from this? 
There being no attention paid to their pohtical duties 
by the majority, the pohtical power has fallen into 
the hands of the minority ! Not only this ; but the 
direction of this minority is in the hands of small 
caucuses and cliques. Thus the power of 10,000 
voters has fallen into the hands of perhaps only a 
hundred ! A minority governs ; and the whole 
theory and spirit of repubhcan government is per- 
verted! But the minority may say, "This is no 
fault of ours ; we should have been overwhelmed if 
we had voted." True ; but is there no difference in 
the results, in fact and in morals? If the 3000 of 
the minority had voted, the whole 10,000 would have 
voted. The majority would have been compelled to 
exercise their discretion, and stand upon their respon- 
sibility. In one word, the minority would have held 
the majority to their duties, and it would be the ma- 
jority and not a minority which governs. Minori- 
ties have power, and it is false reasoning — utterly 
f :lse — by which any man excuses himself from polit- 
ical duties, or neglects the public responsibilities 
which in the course of human events have been cast 
upon him. 

From Ihcse facts we come to llie particular con- 
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elusion which concerns us in an American education. 
If, in the United States, every man is in one sense a 
sovereign, and has pohtical duties inevitahiy cast 
upon him ; if all these political duties, and the gen- 
eral scheme of government, are marked out and lim- 
ited by a constitution, then it follows that this sov- 
ereign citizen ought to read, study, and understand 
that constitution. 

Government is in its very nature a complex ma- 
chine ; and the republican form of government the 
most complex of any in its practical operation. It is 
by the separation of the functions of government, 
the divisions of departments, the checks and bal- 
ances of power, that freedom is secured. Elections 
are very simple ; but the rights, duties, and opera- 
tions of the citizen, the public officer, the legislator, 
the judge, the army, the navy, the states, the muni- 
cipalities, and the townships, are not simple, by any 
means. On the contrary, all these various functions 
of American government make up a very complex 
system ; and there are few who have studied it in all 
its branches. 

The sovereign citizen should, therefore, at least 
study and understand the constitution of his country. 

A CITIZEN A SUBJECT. 

The citizen is a sovereign ; but there is an anom- 
aly in his sovereignty which attends no other sov- 
ereign on earth. He is also a subject. To what is 
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he subject? The law. His sovereignty is void, 
when it attempts to intervene between the law and 
himself. All other sovereigns can arrest the law, or 
pardon the offender ; but the citizen cannot. When 
he has put his vote in the baOot-box, his sovereignty 
is exhausted : he has chosen his ministers by his vote ; 
but he has voluntarily in the Constitution deprived 
himself of any power to interfere with the adminis- 
tration and operation of the laws. From that mo- 
ment all goes on without him, and he becomes one 
only in a mass of human beings, among whom the 
law knows no distinctions, and over whom it rules 
with ceaseless sway. 

There follows from this double relation a very cu- 
rious and important consequence. If is, thai obe- 
dience to the law as a subject, is the surest foundation 
of his power as a sovereign. If the law be supreme, 
then the political sovereignty which enacts the law 
is supreme ; but if the people in their individual ca- 
pacities can overthrow the law, then they overturn 
their own political power. In one word, law is the 
medium, the instrument by which the popular power 
in a republic is administered. If the people, who 
really have made the law, overturn it, they create a 
chaos. There is no longer government ; there is no 
longer law ; there is no longer liberty ; for there is 
no civil liberty which is not defined and defended. 

There follows another consequence from this crea- 
tion of law and its obligations by the sovereignty of 
the people : that is, the public officers are the crca- 
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tures of the law only. Their tenure is not held from 
any power independent of the people, which can en- 
large or diminish their powers ; but is a precise and 
defined creation of the popular sovereignty through 
the law. Hence public officers, in relation to the 
people, have precise and hmited functions, which, if 
they transcend, their acts are void. 

Thus, we have all the rights, duties, and obliga- 
tions of the citizen, and aH the powers of public 
officers, and the limitations of the law itself, traced 
up to the Constitution. The Constitution, therefore, 
is the political and legal guide of the citizen. 

THE CITIZE\ AN OFFICER. 

Every citizen of the republic is liable to become 
an officer of the republic, in some of all the legisla- 
tive, judicial, or executive stations, which require the 
performance of public duties. There are in the 
United States full Jive hundred thousand public offi- 
cers, from school director up to the President. Prob- 
ably there are more than even this great number. 
One in six of all the male white citizens of the repub- 
lic are actually in office. But, as many are in office 
but a short time, there is a rapid rotation ; so that 
probably one-fourth the voters of the Union are, at 
some time or other, called into office ! 

The performance of these duties, however small or 
humble, requires the officer to look into the law 
which regulates his duties. This law, again, has 
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some reftience to the State Constitution, if not to 
that (if the Union. In a special as well as a general 
sense, the citizen is required to know something of 
the outline of the constitutional law of the country. 
I know how easy it is to say, that all that is required 
is to read the statute ; that a great deal of informa- 
tion is got by political discussion ; that newspapers 
are the great medium of intelligence ; and that, 
finally, it is impossible for common citizens to be 
scholars, and learn law, and study constitutions. 
There is much truth in all this, but it is not the whole 
truth. Political discussions and ephemeral publica- 
tions furnish a certain degree of information ; but 
this information is partial, and often erroneous. It is 
superficial and inadequate. It may do for those who 
have no time to get any thing better. But, when we 
speak of education, we speak of those who have time 
to learn something better. We speak of those to 
whom schools, academies, and colleges are accessible. 
When we speak of the means of education, we speak 
of those to whom education is a possible thing. To 
say that there is any portion of the citizens of a 
republic to whom education is impossible, is to accuse 
the republic itself of gross injustice, and of fatal 
wrong to itself. 

When I say, then, that one-fourth of all the citi- 
zens of the republic will be called upon to perform 
the duties of public officers, I assume that full that 
proportion of the citizens have time and means to 
make themselves acquainted with the organic law of 
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the republic, and I give the best reason why they 
should acquaint themselves with it. 



B CONSTITUTION A 



To acquire absolute knowledge is, as 1 have shown 
in previous chapters,* very far from being the only, 
or even the principal object, in the selection of the 
topics of education. The chief object is to strength- 
en, discipline, enlarge, and in all respects improve the 
mind. But the mind has various faculties, or sus- 
ceptibilities of improvement in various directions. 
Whatever this may be called, it is certain these fac- 
ulties may be improved by different kinds of exer- 
cise. Thus the memory may be improved in a 
remarkable degree, while the reasoning is deficient. 
So, also, the reasoning may be exercised in different 
ways. I have exhibited mathematics and astronomy 
as educators in strict, logical reasoning ; history as 
teaching social science; language as teaching the 
structure and philosophy of thought ; literature as 
the written expression of thought ; and conversation 
as the interchange of intelligent minds. But neither 
of these teaches that peculiar train of reasoning 
which is connected with the operations of civil 
society. They raise no questions in relation to law 
and government. Now, it is absolutely certain that 

* The Utility of Matlie malice, cl.apter 6. 
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the whole train and manner of reasoning, in relation 
to civil laws, is totally different from that called forth 
in the positive sciences. A new class of ideas is 
developed, and a dormant species of intellectual 
functions called forth. It follows inevitably, that the 
study of the best form of government will be a use- 
ful element in any well-adapted course of American 
education,* What is the best form of government? 
The Constitution of the United States is t!ie only 
instrument which exhibits a perfect picture of repub- 
lican government. That instrument is itself an out- 
line of the science of organic law. It is a study for 
the wisest of men, and is to all young minds the 
geometry of law. It contains all the principles in 
their elementary form, which enter into the idea of 
government. Nothing, therefore, can improve the 
mind more than a critical study of that instrument. 
Nothing can be better adapted to bring out that kind 



* I have sceu it etated in a respectable newspaper, that tliese 
political Btudiea of any kinc] might to be banished from places of edu- 
cation, beeauae tlie professor will thus indoctrinate bii pupils with 
part)' doetiinea I This is jH^dsely of a piece nith tiie objection to 
tlie study of the Bible, beeause it will teach aectarianism ! Thia 
objection is fatal to the whole oirde of social sdeneos, wliidi must 
BcKiii become tlio principal objects of study. Of course, these object- 
ors wonld not have history studied, for that is full of both party and 
Bectarianism I They cannot study the philosophy of light; for light 
is composed of Iho seven colors of the rauihow, and of course is 
parti-colored I In fine, the objection either amounts to notliing, or it 
h fatal to education. 

18 
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of reasoning which is requisite to the perception and 
understanding of the structure and principles of civil 
society. 

Nor need any one apprehend that the value of this 
study will diminish with the passage of time. The 
Constitution is an imperishable monument in the 
highway of nations. The waves which sweep away 
the ephemeral productions of human genius, will 
wash in vain its adamantine base. It is a durable 
structure. Opposition will cement its strength ; age 
will make it classical ; posterity will admire its beau- 
tiful proportions ; generation after generation will re- 
pose in security under the protection of its lofty col- 
umns ; the student of liberty will come a pilgrim 
to its portico from every clime, and its glorious 
form become a model to every nation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE BIBLE THE LAW-BOOK FROM HEAVEN. 



Ip the law-book of the nation be necessary to the 
furnishing of a well-educated mind, still more is that 
law-book from heaven, which is filled with all divine 
knowledge as yet communicated to man. Nay, if 
science, if literature, if language, if liberty itself 
were wanting, the Christian would still find an inex- 
haustible treasury of knowledge, of doctrine, and in- 
struction, in the Scriptures, which would be alike 
his consolation and his support. Well has Cowper 
sung — 

" there is a liberty unsung 

By pouts, and by senators unprais'd. 

Wliich monarchs i^nnot grant, nor all the pow^s 

Of earth and hell confed'rata take away."— 

It is of the Bible, however, as a means of educa- 
tion only, that I would speak. As a book of divine 
law, no one can think of the Holy Volume without 
awe. It seems as if we were speaking of the Inner 
Temple, where a divine presence shines on every ob- 
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ject, and makes them sacred in our sight ! This 
aacred book, however, has been made free and open 
to all inquiring minds. "Search the Scriptures;" 
for they are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction in righteousness. 
These terms comprehend a wide range of knowl- 
edge, and are by no means confined to metaphysical 
doctrines or theological tenets. It embraces some- 
thing of almost all branches of information, and on 
some subjects comprehends all that is known ; while 
on the true nature and destiny of man, it contains 
all that we can know, because it is ali that God has 
chosen to reveal. It would be absurd, tlierefore, to 
reject the Bible in a system of education, if it were 
considered merely as a book of literature or knowl- 
edge ; but when it is considered as a book of divine 
law, inspired of God, to reject it as a means of in- 
struction is not only absurd, but insane. It would 
be to shut out light and welcome darkness, for no 
reason but that man loved darkness better than light ! 
Let us glance at the reasons why the Bible should 
be studied as a book of instruction. 

THE BIBLE THE OLDEST AND TRUEST HISTORY. 

No human history whatever exists of the origin, 
being, progress, social organization, laws, science, or 
civilization of the human race for the first two thou- 
sand years of human existence. The Book of Gen- 
esis contains it all. In that brief, solid, condensed 
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record, where every sentence contains the matter of 
3 volume, is registered and delineated every fact, 
every principle, and every germinal idea which has 
governed and directed the entire family of man from 
the first to the last hour of time. There lies the ori- 
gin of nations, the causes of their separation ; the 
predestination of races ; the seeds of prosperity and 
adversity ; a world deiuged with destruction, and a 
world restored with the hope of a glorious future. 
There we see the first man leaving the Eden of crea- 
tion, and with the first mother, hand in hand, taking 
their solitary way ; there we see the first murderer, 
the first shepherd, the first artificer, the first war, the 
first building of cities, the first colonies, the migration 
of tribes, the wandering of men away from civiliza- 
tion, and their alienation from the worship of the 
true God ; there we see the most marvellous pictures 
of real things ; there are patriarchs who lived for 
ages, angels who conversed with men, and men 
who communed with spirits. All was new, and fresh, 
and wonderful : the angelic host had not yet wholly 
abandoned the earth, and man had not yet learned 
to pursue his pilgrimage alone. 

This history of more than two thousand years of 
the most wonderful period of the human race, belongs 
to the Bible. Strike the Book of Genesis out, and 
you can find it nowhere else. In vain you search 
the ruins of Egypt ; in vain you dig up the founda- 
tions of Nineveh ; in vain you search the boasted an- 
tiquities of Ilindostan ; in vain you read the pre- 
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tended legends of China — all is darkness, or all is 
fable. Every history, every tradition, every philoso- 
phy, every book, however assuming authority, every 
science, and every art fails to discover the early his- 
tory of man ! Here only we have it. Brief, sen- 
tentious, rapid in its survey, and yet picturesque, it 
is the history of man in his creation, his progress, his 
separation, his wandeiings, and his civilization, du- 
ring one-third his recorded life on earth ! 

If this history were lost, the entire foundation of 
human knowledge would be lost ; for all that we 
know of the history and progress of the human race 
is connected with, bound to, and derived from this 
short record of its primitive age. Nothing can be 
gathered from ruins, from tradition, from conjecture, 
fancy, or philosopiiy. Here is all ; and this history 
contains the axioms, definitions, and elements of all 
historical science. It is a solid foundation, around 
which the storms of time have beaten in vain. 

Nor is it only in this history of the early ages that 
the Bible is valuable and peculiar for its historical 
information. All suksequent history is deduced from, 
and dovetailed, as we may say, into this Genesic rec- 
ord. The Bible continues to record the transac- 
tions in part, and the moral history entirely, of all 
the primitive nations during fifteen hundred years, 
since the patriarchal period. There are portions of 
the beginning, rise, prosperity, glory, and ruin of 
Egypt, Chaldea, Babylonia, Tyre, and Persia, in ad- 
dition to the complete history of the Hebrews, in 
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whom reposed for many i^es the highest civilization 
on earth. This history also does what no human 
history can ever do : it veriiies itself by a continual 
reference to existent facts, and by a continual consist- 
ency of each part with every other. The monu- 
ments of Egypt, the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 
the concurrent history of all nations, and the tradi- 
tions of all people, so far as they relate to the same 
subject, have corroborated, and most wonderfully il- 
lustrated, the Biblical record. More wonderful yet is 
its own consistency, stating briefly, and yet most 
positively, the facts which must run through and gov- 
ern the condition of a race or a nation through thou- 
sands of years ; and while that fact, too, must be mul- 
tiplied and ramified in thousands of channels, like the 
minute fibres in the root of some mighty tree ; yet 
we find that all subsequent facts consist with the 
original statement, all subsequent history but serves 
as a verification of the original record. As time 
brings us nearer to the issue of the drama, the char- 
acters, principles, and plan of the divine history 
become more apparent and conspicuous. All is 
order, beauty, and harmony. 



All discussions upon moral philosophy, intellectual 
philosophy, and metaphysical laws generally, at last 
depend upon, and centre in, two ideas, viz.. the na- 
ture of the soul, and the nature of its obligations. 
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Now, the origin and nature of the soul and its obhga- 
tions are fully stated in the Bible. Where is he who 
has added any thing to that knowledge ? Where is 
the philosopher, the writer, the genius, the reasoner, 
who has been able to discover a faculty of the mind, 
or a source of moral obligation, which was not known 
to the prophets of Judea ? If a man cannot add one 
cubit to his stature, still less can he add a new qual- 
ity to his sou!. Humbling as the thought may be, 
and ought to be, it is yet a truth, that while man has 
been endued with faculties capable of conquering 
matter and civilizing society, and out of all bringing 
glorious triumphs, he has been utterly unable to add 
any thing to the soul itself, or discover any thing of 
its nature beyond what is revealed in the Scriptures. 
That is a path in which faith, not reason, must be his 
guide and friend : 

" Dim Bs the borrow'd beams of moon and etara 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 
Is reason to the soul ; and as on high, 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 
Not light BB here ; so reason's glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assm'e our doubtful way. 
But guide ua upward to a better day." 

It is true that many philosophers have busied 
themselves with sysUmatixing what is called intel- 
lectual philo^ophj and codifying the laws of moral 
philosophy ; but w hat tota of real knowledge has 
been added to the original stock ? Much dangerous 
speculation has been engrafted on revealed truth, 
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but no real discoveries made. These treatises may 
in some sense be valuable, by classifying the facts 
and phenomena of mind ; but when we want simply 
to realize the actual powers and duties of the soul, 
they cannot give us any real addition to the knowl- 
edge revealed in the Bible. 

The portrait of man, in his generic character, as 
given in the Scriptures, is a daguerreotype of his 
moral nature, drawn by the pencil of divine light. 
It is accurate in all respects. No human being has 
been able to read that description of man, and say — 
This is not my nature. No one has been so great, 
and none so low, that their likeness was not inscribed 
on the pages of Holy Writ : none have been so base, 
and none so noble, none so deformed, and none so 
perfect, that all his features, his peculiarities, his 
baseness, or his glory, have not been drawn so clearly, 
so strikingly, that through all the ages of time that 
character will stand forth, and those features be rec- 



The Bible is the only book which contains this 
portrait of human nature. It is the only one in which 
this branch of knowledge can be learned. If it be 
useful, then, for man to know himself (and ancient 
philosophers have said this was the most valuable of 
knowledge), certainly it is useful to study the Bible, 
which alone contains an accurate account of human 
nature. 
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THE BIBLE CONTAINS THE DIVINE LAW. 

That there are certain impulses of feelings, and 
suggestions of uninstructed reason, which may be 
called the law of nature, and sometimes lead to right 
actions, St. Paul admits when writing to the Romans. 
But that this is an insufficient moral law, and totally 
inadequate to perfect any part of character, much 
less lead to the righteousness of faith, the same in- 
spired writer, in the same epistle, proves, by drawing 
the darkest picture of human depravity, when re- 
strained by no other law, which was ever exhibited 
to human eyes. It is a true picture of the Roman, 
in his highest estate of glory ; and a true picture of 
man, unguided and unrestrained by a divine law, in 
every age and in every nation. 

There follows, then, from this fact, that there is a 
need of a divine law. Because there was a need of 
it to perfect his announced plan of mercy, God re- 
vealed such a law. It was revealed, at first, in a 
dark age of the world, when the visible and tangible 
only could be understood by, and impressed upon the 
human mind. It was revealed, therefore, in the midst 
of all the sublime phenomena which could strike and 
astonish the wondering soul. It was attended by the 
visible presence of divine glory. It was given to 
men invested with supernatural power. It was re- 
vealed to a peculiar people. It was preserved by a 
successloii of extraordinary acls. The spirits of 
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heaven, and all the elements of earth, were made to 
conspire in preserving, extending, and glorifying this 
holy law. 

Such was the first dispensation of the law, revealed 
in an age of daricness, but accompanied by types and 
shadows of a more glorious dispensation yet to come. 
For two thousand years, this divine law continued to 
be the only spiritual light visible amidst the darkness 
of antiquity. On Judah's hills and Syrian plains it 
continued to shine, invested with supernatural glory, 
guarded by supernatural power, and gradually ex- 
tending its illumination over other nations and other 
lands. 

This illumination was not confined to the peculiar 
people to whom the divine law was originally re- 
vealed. It was a light shining in a dark place, but a 
light which could not be hid. Through the midst of 
ancient empires some knowledge of this law extended. 
Daniel proclaimed it in the court of Babylon, and 
Jonah preached it amidst the palaces of Nineveh. 
Although unacknowledged and unobeyed, the tradi- 
tions, history, laws, and even arts of the ancient 
nations, exhibit ample proof that they were not un- 
acquainted with the sacred history and holy laws of 
the Hebrews. And thus the light of the first dispen- 
sation became diffused, in however faint a degree, 
through the civilization of antiquity. 

This was the preparation of antiquity. At length 
the day of the second dispensation dawned from on 
high. It was in the midst of the most gigantic and 
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the most corrupt nation which had ever been reared 
amidst the empires of paganism ; it was at the height 
of its glory ; it was in the zenith of its power — when 
its conquests overshadowed the earth — -that Christ 
came to announce the second dispensation. The 
Era of Christianity was begun The woild no 
longer dated time (urbe conditd) fiom the building of 
the city, but [anno domini) from the >ear ot oui 
Lord. The calendar of time and the annals ot his 
tory were both changed. Man commenced a nen 
spiritual era. Figures and shadows were forever 
removed, and Christ revealed the second book of the 
divine law. 

It is thus that the Bible, the Holy Book, contains, 
in our enlightened day, both volumes of the divine 
law. It is thus that the figures, and shadows, and 
promises of the first dispensation have been opened 
up, interpreted, and made clear to our minds, by the 
full beams of the Sun of Righteousness. 

This divine law is, to all who profess Christianity, 
the one fundamental law of life and action. Hence, 
there can be no Christian education without making 
its principles, its precepts, and its history a constant 



THE BIBLE CONTAINS THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF 
PROGRESS. 



The evils of mankind are various in form, but one 
n kind. Departure from the divine law is the one 
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universal evil ; but its visible effects in deranging 
society, in rendering individuals unhappy, in disturb- 
ing the harmony of mind, and in creating moral 
insanity, among the most gifted and beautiful of the 
human race, manifested in thousands of forms, are 
the, special evils against which philosophers and re- 
formers have directed their attacks. In this they 
have endeavored to check the stream at its mouth, 
rather than its spring. But while the spring remains, 
the stream will flow. The ancient philosophers enu- 
merated what they called the cardinal virtues. They 
were prudence, temperance, courage, and fortitude. 
Yet nothing is more certain than that a man might 
have all these, and be neither wise nor good. The 
savage has fortitude, the warrior has courage, the 
miser may have both prudence and temperance ; 
but if ali that savage, warrior, or miser have, could 
be united in one person,'he would be neither lovely 
nor admirable without graces and virtues which the 
sages of Greece did not enumerate. 

There are others, in more modern times, who think 
that if government could everywhere be constituted 
on certain principles ; society modified in certain 
forms ; industry organized to produce the utmost pos- 
sible results ; temperance be universally adopted ; 
and all mankind instructed in the elements of intei- 
lectual education : that then the broken fragments of 
society would be moulded into a united whole ; the 
disturbed spirits rest at peace ; and all move harmo- 
niously and beautifully in their respective orbits I 
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But this whole scheme fails exactly at that point 
where failure is fatal. All its arrangements are ex- 
ternal or social. It would give a frame-work to so- 
ciety, an energy to industry, a system to effort, a pre- 
vention to drunkenness, and an instruction to intel- 
lect. All these are happy results ; but do they, or 
can they, control the individual spirit? Will they 
arrest one passion ? Can they call back one wander- 
ing soul from its dark imaginations ? It is palpable 
— most palpable^that after all, it is the individual 
spirits, deranged and diseased, which cause all the 
mischief. The Bible states this fact, and then pro- 
poses a remedy, which, if adopted, will restore society 
to a beauty, harmony, and glory, beyond what the 
most vivid imagination has ever pictured to itself. 
Its doctrine, in regard to human evils and human ref- 
ormations, is simple, direct, and positive. It states 
as a fact, that man has departed, and continues to 
depart, from the divine law : it states, that as a conse- 
quence of this, man has broken the relations which 
connected him with God on one hand, and with his 
fellow-man on the other. To reunite these broken 
relations, is in itself to restore harmony and peace to 
the human race. There are, then, given two general 
principles by which that restoration can be effected. 
The first is love to God ; and the second, love to 
man. By the adoption of the first, the divine law 
will be perfectly obeyed with reverence and humility, 
because the subject perceives, admires, and loves the 
wisdom and goodness of the law. By the second 
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principle, it is rendered impossible that man should 
do evil to man ; for how can murder, or theft, or op- 
pression exist in a society where every one loves his 
neighbor as himself? All actual evil becomes theii im- 
possible. This is the simple, direct, and^easily under- 
stood theory of human reformation proposed in the Bi- 
ble. It was Christ who announced this doctrine. He 
was standing in the temple, at Jerusalem, where the 
Mosaic ritual and observances had for ages been the 
law, amidst Pharisees and Sadducees, the philosophers 
of Hebraism — in the presence of those Roman con- 
querors who had subdued the earth — surrounded by all 
the splendors of that Roman empire, whose civil laws 
were carried to the highest point of legal art, when 
learning was the ornament and glory of the greatest 
men, and the brilliancy of Greece yet illuminated the 
nations — when He announced this simple and sub- 
lime view of the principles by which human society 
is to be reformed and restored. Has experience 
shown any other method by which it can be re- 
stored ? 

In these simple principles are contained all the 
elements of the most rapid and most powerful prog- 
ress of which society is capable. They are not 
opposed to any thing not, inconsistent with them- 
selves. They are, therefore, not opposed to any par- 
tial or minor plan of reformation which may prom- 
ise good. On the contrary, these great principles 
will energize and make effectual any partial and par- 
ticular plans of good which human ingenuity may 
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devise for human reform ; but in those principles 
themselves lie all the elements of real progress. 

THE BIBLE ANNOU\CEa FUTURE GLORY. 

Hope is the strongest excitant of the human mind. 
It is exhibited in various forms. We hope, not oaly 
for ourselves, but for others ; for communities, for na- 
tions, for country, and for the world. Perhaps the 
brightest picture which ever' floated before the hu- 
man vision is that of a lost race restored a world in 
ruins rebuilt in all beautiful proportions ; wandering 
orbs returning to their spheres ; a discordant society 
made harmonious ; a fractured harp made whole ; 
and the air made melodious with its sweetly swelling 
music I 

Such is the picture set before us in the Bible of a 
future condition of society upon earth. To the eye 
of faith this future is clearly visible. However near, 
or however remote, there are no clouds or shadows 
which can obscure its glorious certainty. The 
Christian of this day sees it, if possible, with even 
more clearness than did the prophet of Judah, when 
announcing it from Judah's hilJs. He sees now the 
fulfilment of long trains of prophecy ; he sees the 
Jerusalem of the first dispensation perished ; he sees 
the Messiah ascended ; he sees the leaven hid in the 
lump bursting out through the earth ; he sees the 
dark power of paganism crumbling away ; he sees 
the leaves for the healing of nations scattered through 
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the earth ; he sees light rising in the regions of dark- 
ness ; he sees that knowledge is increased ; and he 
feels, with almost the strength of Daniel, that a glo- 
rious future is drawing near, and that the prophetic 
picture may soon be realized in all its beauty. 

Leaving out the special hopes of individuals — so 
bright to the eye of faith — there is no doubt that the 
coming glory depicted in the Bible is an animating 
thought and exciting hope to multitudes of Chris- 
tians. It stands out clear, and above all the obscu- 
rity of our present circumstances : it is the rising, 
not the setting star. Cloudy and tempestuous as 
may be the day of our pilgrimage here, yet to our 
longing eyes that light will remain the consolation of 
the past, the support of the present, and the hope of 
the future. 

25 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EDUCATION OP WOMEN. 



Not many years since women were ( 
sale in the market-places of Egypt and Turkey. 
The sale of white women is now confined to the 
houses of the slave -merchant ; hut that of black 
girls still continues in the open streets. At the time 
when Circassian, and even Greek girls, were yet the 
subjects of open sale, it was related by an English 
traveller,* that he saw, in a market for slaves, about 
twenty young white women sitting upon the ground 
half naked, awaiting a purchaser. One of them 
fixed the attention of an old Turk. The barbarian 
examined her shoulders, her limbs, her mouth, her 
neck, as minutely as he would have examined a 
horse. During this examination, the slave- merchant 
extolled the eyes, the elegance of form, and other 
personal perfections of the poor girl, who he said 

* Thia atorj is taken from the work of Aimy Martin. 
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was an innocent of fourteen. In short, after a se- 
vere scrutiny, and a higgling for price, the innocent 
and beautiful girl was bought for one hundred and 
sixty-five francs ! She was bought, body and soul ; 
but the sou! counted nothing in the bargain. Her 
mother, too, was there ; and half fainting in her 
mother's arms, she shrieked for help to her sad com- 
panions. Alas! what could that avail? In that 
barbarous land all hearts were closed. The law 
made them insensible to the crimes it permitted. 
The affair was concluded. The girl was delivered 
over. Thus vanished for her, and thus vanishes for 
all women in that part of the world, all the future of 
a happy love !* 

This scene was enacted eighteen hundred years 
after the advent of Christ, and to this hour such is 
the treatment and such the fate of women among the 
nations which number two-thirds of the human 
race.f But if such be the condition of woman, what 
is man ? Can he forget with impunity that male and 
female, God created he them, in his own image ? 



* All of Africa, nearly all of Asia, and some part of Europe, are 
yet in tliat onhappy condition of society in whioh women are r/iall y 
if not nominally, slaves. The system of polygamy, although in prac- 
tice confined chiefly tfl the rich, degrades tlie whole social condition 
of women ; and the eyetem of ignorance degrades them, if poasible, 
GtiU more. 

f Some persons (whose minds seem capable of better reasoning) 
say that women who are slaves are not so much to be pitied, for, 
after all, they have all thuigs n> 
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Can he, unpunished, rob one half the human species 
of their heaven-granted inheritance ? Can he roam 
a freeman, while his copartner remains a slave ? 
Divine justice has, in thp constitution of things, made 
a punishment for every social crime. Man cannot 
overturn the divinely-constituted fabric of social 
order, and not fall in its ruins. The blows which 
one portion of the race inflict upon another, rebound 
upon themselves. The cries of one suffering being 
re-echo in the ears of another. The dark minds of 
mothers cast their shadows upon their children; and 
Upon their posterity will rest clouds and darkness till 
the day dawns from on high. 

In the wide and ancient Orient, the Qiadle of the 
human race, man has degraded woman ; but what is 
man ? Free born, he has no idea of liberty : a des- 
pot without a people ; civilized without humanity ; 
possessed of beauty which he cannot love, and a 
family without affections— he stands alone amidst 
slaves, and amidst ruins ! Man degraded himself by 
degrading women. An eminent writer has said, that 
it is an eternal law of justice, that man cannot abase 
women without falling into the same degradation ; 
and he cannot elevate them without becoming bet- 
ter. The last thought is as consolatory as the first is 

nothing more, and are very happy and contented I This sort of 
argnment excites in one a feeling of profound indignation. It is m 
itself an insult to human nature. It places the human being on a 
level with brutes. Have not the cattle what is necessary to their 
wants, and arc they not contented with thiir on.idi^ir.ii? 
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painful. If we can elevate th'" futuie inithcis ol the 
race to a higher level, we «hiU thu eiect a f] itfoim 
upon which to elevate the lace itself How can we 
do BO excellent a thing ? Let us contiast the degia 
dation of woman in the Old ^\orld with her gieatly 
improved, but still imperfect condition in the New 
Let us turn from the Orient to the Occidental It 
is in our prosperous, and, compired to the greitest 
part of the earth, felicitous countrj that woman has 
attained both more freedom and moie elevition of 
character, than has been attained h\ her sex m any 
nation of the earth. Splendid and btautiful examples 
of female excellence, heroism and woith shine out 
from the Hebrew commonwealth and the cidssic na 
tions; but, like stars in a daik nighl lhe\ but make 
more obvious the thick and profound Uikne'-^. of the 
mass beyond. It is in the Republic of North \mer 
ica only that women have bc^un to take their [ roper 
rank in society. To this fact oui testimonj might 
not be received by the world if it weie not confirmed 
and established by the impaitial testimonj of intelli 
gent travellers in all nations Among those who 
have given the strongest evidence in la^ ir of the su 
perior character of American women ind their in 
fluence on national manners is M De T^cqueMlle 
who speaks of this element as one of the lemarkable 
and peculiar characteristics of American society. 
One of the peculiarities noticed in the condition of 
women, is their great freedom, and therefore, greater 
self-sustaining power. But whence arises this greater 
25* 
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freedom, this greater energy, this greater power ? 
Simply and only because, for the most part, women 
in America are considered as companions, and nei- 
ther slaves nor inferiors. But whence does this idea of 
freedom and of untrammelled personal responsibility 
arise ? It is the one great moral and social idea in 
this country. It has extended to women the same 
liberty which is allowed in worship and government. 
It has given the individual liberty of action, and 
thrown upon him the moral and social responsibility 
for his acts. It is the same of women. It is the one 
universal idea of American liberty. If we inquire 
whence is the origin of this great idea, this idea 
which must soon fill the world, modify all govern- 
ment, and overturn all ancient institutions ; if we 
inquire its origin, we trace it historically to the first 
colonists. In the first settlements there was no other 
idea. The women and the men went alone into the 
wilderness. Together they built the first house ; 
together they erected the first church ; together ihey 
provided food and raiment ; together they were bu- 
ried in the first green grave-yard- — leaving behind 
them no hereditary titles ; no entailed estates, to be 
possessed by an eldest son, to the exclusion of his 
sisters ; no badge of that menial servitude which de- 
graded in the old country the majority of men, and 
all of women. The green iields they had cultivated, 
went to their children, sharing equally ; the society 
they had founded recognized their equal positions ; 
the freedom of worship they had enjoyed was left to 
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their posterity. In fine, by the act of exile, they be- 
came as peculiar a people as the Hebrews, when they 
crossed the Red Sea from the land of the Pharaohs. 
But why exiles ? Why fly from the lime-honored 
governments of the Old World ? Religious excite- 
ment, or, in other words, the convictions of the 
BOUL, are the only source of the English Rebellion, 
the colonization of the United States, the peculiar 
form of the first colonies, the severity of manners, 
the freedom of women, and that long train of polit- 
ical results which have followed, and must follow, 
through ages of time. And what produced these 
religious convictions ? Tlic reading of the Bible laid 
open to the people, and the inquiries which that read- 
ing suggested. For twelve hundred years after the 
advent of Christ, the people — the masses of the people 
— ?-ead nothing, much less knew any thing, of the 
Bible. For three hundred years more, but few read 
any thing. The Bible was a closed book. Then the 
Bible was opened, and the art of printing sent it 
round the earth: then people read and thought; they 
thought and inquired ; they were convinced of cer- 
tain great trutlis, and they acted upon them ; they 
were repelled, trampled upon, and derided by the 
proud oppressions of the Old World ; they fled to the 
wilderness, and nursed the child of Christian liberty, 
till it has become glorious in might and beauty — 
going forth a deliverer of nations. 

Let history be searched, and criticism examine 
with microscopic view the minutest facts, and the 
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most obscure records, and this at last is the simple 
sequence of causes by which American liberty and 
society are what they are. Take from human knowl- 
edge those views which the Bible furnishes of the 
nature of the huraan soul, of its functions and destiny, 
of its relations to God and its relations to society, 
and there is absolutely nothing left upon which to 
found the idea of a free society. There is no moral 
basis left for such a society. There is no reason left 
why the conqueror should not make the conquered a 
slave ; or why women should not be regarded as in- 
ferior ; or why hereditary' monarchs should not be 
thought the natural, and therefore exclusive, rulers of 
mankind ; or, in one word, why power should not be 
deemed the sole evidence of right. It is the idea of 
moral right, founded in the nature of the soul, and 
derived from the Bible, which is the sole foundation 
of republican government, and the sole evidence 
that women have equal rights in the social system, 
and are equal partners in whatever benefits society 
can confer. 

Here, then, we start in the consideration of what 
is necessary in the education of women. It is, that 
in all moral and social elements they are equal be- 
fore the law of God, and therefore should be equal 
before the law of man. In the physical system they 
are different; and in the political system, which is 
always an artificial arrangement, it may or may not 
be expedient to make them equal ; but in both these, 
the differences relate to nothing which any education 
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can influence. The education of men in all that 
concerns the use, strength, functions, and uhimate 
faeuhies of the mind, does not relate to sex. Why, 
then, should it do so in women ? It is only after a 
young man has received the most valuable part of 
his education, and is inquiring how he can earn a 
livelihood, that there comes up any of those practical 
applications of knowledge or reason which may re- 
late to his particular sex. In one word, it is prac- 
tical business, and not precedent studies, which in the 
least relates to the question, whether the student be 
a man or a woman. It may be thought that I have 
stated the equal right of women to education in too 
strong terms. But I have turned the subject over in 
various ways, and can discover nothing in reveiatiou, 
nature, or reason, which can absolve society from its 
moral obligation to give the mothers of its children 
the highest and best education which it is expected 
those children of either sex will ever attain. Let us 
consider separately some of the facts which demand 
this duty from society, and some of the modes in 
which it may be performed. 



THE HUMAN NATURE IS ONE. 

The human soul has no sex. Human nature is not 
two. I state in this proposition a broad fact, and 
which, if it be a fact, deserves to be seriously consid- 
ered. It is not, philosophically, a necessary conse- 
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quence from what we know of human nature, as it is 
known by observation ; for all we know of human 
nature, as seen and tangible, is known of it as male 
and female only. But there are two species of evi- 
dence by which this fact is irresistibly established. 
First, we have a consciousness of a living and domi- 
nant spirit, which is, in fact, the real being ; and we 
have, by mutual communion with others, a con- 
sciousness that the original and distinctive attributes 
of spirit are the same in men and women, and among 
all nations. This of itself would be conclusive that 
there is no sex in the soul. But, secondly, there is a 
stronger and an entirely decisive species of evidence 
derived from revelation. There are not two redemp- 
tions, nor two condemnations ; there are not two 
standards of character, nor two modes of trial ; there 
is one commandment, one baptism, one condemna- 
tion, one redemption, and one judgment. In all that 
concerns the existence and nature of the soul, the 
revealed law has made no distinction between the 
sexes, and acknowledged none in the world to come. 
This is enough : it is decisive ; for all the purpose 
of the soul and of its future, human nature is one. 
Neither clime, nor race, nor sex, are recognized, 
as affecting the attributes of spirit, in the eternal 
law. Therefore, neither clime, nor race, nor sex 
should be recognized as a reason for denying to any 
part of the human race an education whose object is 
the improvement of the soul, and whose effects will 
last through eternity. 
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All the discussions about the relative value, and 
strength, and character of the sexes, have ended in 
confusion, and brought conviction to no one, because 
they have not begun at the beginning, nor ended at 
the end There can be no clear convictions of 
truth when there irt, no cleii ideas of elemental) 
principles When it ti aigued that because Homen 
aie in the couise of natuie motheis and nurses and 
bj reason of those offices k-^epeis at home they aie 
troni that lact to be whollj engaged on inferior ob 
jects and mferioi thoughts and ire incipable of the 
loftiest flights of the soul it is a fake conclusion 
It does not ftJlow iiom the piemises It is i^hat 
logicians Call a non beqmtur Bj wij of testing it 
let us appH a parallel aiguinent to the a\ocitions of 
men. At the same moment that women were or- 
dained to become mothers in sorrow and suffering, 
man was also ordained to eat the herb of the field, 
and in the sweat of his brow to eat the bread of his 
labor. Suppose that, in conformity with this ordi- 
nance, man is assumed to be the peculiar and only 
laborer, and therefore, that his mind is never to 
ascend above the avocations of mere labor: he is 
never to inquire into the phenomena of the natural 
world ; he is never to search the laws of motion in 
heavenly bodies ; ho is never to weave out the beau- 
tiful creations of fancv ; never to wander through 
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tile regions of philosophy in search of the causes, 
operations, and laws of that vast world, whose niys 
teries and harmonies delight his wondering spirit! 
Would this inert and unproductive existence be a 
just conclusion from the fact that he was ordained to 
be a laborer, eating his bread in the sweat of his 
brow ? Surely not. Yet it is, logically, as correct 
a conclusion as that women are incapable of the 
highest intellectual efforts, because they are ordained 
to be mothers and nurses. The truth, I suppose, is, 
that the character and powers of the human soul 
— which is the being — do not depend upon avoca- 
tions. 

Men and women have been compared by the 
forms of their bodies, and by their special avocations 
and employments. In these are found varieties and 
differences — differences which are undeniable and 
important. But these do not necessarily imply any 
difference in the fundamental character of the soul. 
To think, to inquire, to sympathize, are the same 
functions of life and spirit, whether exhibited in man 
or woman. What constitutes, then, the highest 
character, must, in its essential elements, be indepen- 
dent of sex or condition. It must depend on the 
strength, the culture, the direction, and the govern- 
ment of the individual soul. It is the soul which is 
the living being, and it is its immortal capacities 
which are to be developed in thought, feeling, senti- 
ment, and principle — in all worthy culture, fitting it 
for a better life here, and immortal life hereafter. 
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I have now established two facts which are pre- 
hminary to any system of female education. The 
first is, that human nature is one ; and the second, 
that differences of body do not imply differences of 
faculties. It is absolutely certain that on the ques- 
tion of whether these are or are not facts, must de- 
pend the whole system of female education. If these 
are not facts, then woman is essentially an inferior 
being, and her education should be adapted to that 
inferior condition ; but if these are facts, then her 
education should be essentially the same, in all that 
relates to the culture and strengthening of the boul 
(which includes both the intellect and the affections), 
as that of man : that is, that the elementary, funda- 
mental, and philosophical part of education which re- 
lates to the development of the faculties, and is inde- 
pendent of avocations and professions, should be the 
same, in reference to all individuals, according to 
their time and opportunities, in the order of Provi- 
dence. I have protested in another place (Chap. II.) 
against the conclusion that, because the mass of man- 
kind must be engaged in daily labor, that, therefore, 
they must not think of attaining the higher and no- 
bler branches of education,* For the same reason, 



• There is probably no impediment to general education greater 
Ihaii the populur idea, that education is not necessary to the great 
loaai of people engaged in eommoii pursuits ; and the popular idua, 
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I protest against the conclusion, from the domestic 
employments of women, that, therefore, they are in- 
capable of attaining or enjoying a superior education. 
The existence of one Newton does not prove that all 
mankind can become Newtons ; but it does prove 
thai human nature has powers capable of such sub- 
lime exhibitions of strength and learning. Newton 
came into the world with the very feeblest of all 
bodies — the candle of life just flickering in the socket, 
and kept alive by the assiduous care of a wise and 
tender mother. How many other Newtons and how 
many other mothers may the world hold, whom such 
care and such culture would have reared to such 
illustrious powers ! 

So the existence of women remarkable for learn- 
ing and intellectual eminence, does not prove that all 
women are capable of attaining that eminence ; but it 
does prove that there is nothing peculiar in their 
nature and constitution which renders such eminence 
and attainments naturally impossible. The existence 
of Mrs. Somerville, of Miss Herschell, or of that 
Italianlady who wasone ofthe most distinguished ma- 
thematicians of her age, does not, indeed, prove that 
all women may become astronomers and mathema- 
ticians, any more than it proves that such would be 



also, that women not being legislators, divines, lawyers, and doctors, 
do not require a high education. Nothing can bo more fiilse than 
this idea, and if it remain among tbu ma^ea of the people, we 
cannot hope for universal knowledge, or tbe perpetuity of freedom. 
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the most profitable employment for them ; but it 
does prove that they are capable of such studies and 
acquirements. It comes to this, then, that women 
have the same faculties, and are capable of the same 
culture and acquisitions as men; they are not infe- 
rior, or opposite, or totally different from men in the 
essential elements of character. 

We come now to the practical application of this 
principle. What reason is there why women should 
be highly educated, or as highly as the circumstances 
of their condition will admit ? The first thing we 
observe is, that women are the mothers of mankind. 
As such, they are the _^rs( teachers. This fact can- 
not be avoided. There is no substitution possible. 
If an infant is taken fi-om its mother, it must still be 
committed to a woman. For the first five years of its 
life, at least, and generally much longer, its sole 
teacher is a woman; but, in nine cases out of ten, 
so as to constitute a permanent law of the social con- 
dition, the mothers guide and influence their sons, 
as well as daughters, through the whole period of 
youth. Nay, their influence passes far beyond this, 
so as indirectly to direct, in no small degree, their 
pursuits in life. If they do not teach or influence 
the studies of science and literature, or govern in the 
selection of employments, they do what is more im- 
portant : they impress their passions, their preju- 
dices, their views and coloring of life and society on 
their children, with a strength and durability which 
all subsequent education and experience can scarcely 
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efface. The tree inclines as the twig is bent ; but, 
with few exceptions, it is the mother who gives that 
bent to the twig. Her influence and her teaching 
is like the silent dews of heaven : it falls on the soft 
soil of the soul, and every young and tender plant 
springs up to meet it. If there be but one blade 
of grass, it grows the greener ; if but one bright 
flower, it takes new colors from its parent stalk. In 
fine, both by the sympathies of nature and the prin- 
ciple of imitation, the mother is the model teacher of 
the child. She trains its instincts ; she implants its 
principles ; she points the way ; she inspires the spir- 
it ; and, in fine, when that child has gone far out of 
sight in the wayfare of life, and she herself is de- 
scended to the tomb, this natural, but mysterious, 
influence remains : it hovers round the child, even 
when his head is silvered with the locks of age; it 
lingers in the mind, like a spirit of the dead come 
with grave manner but gentle looks to watch and 
judge the actions of the living ! 

This ever-present, yet gentle and almost invisible, 
influence of the mother is the greatest single influ- 
ence which inclines and directs the minds of men in 
their young and forming stages. Hence, we find the 
mother — in fact, though she should never formally 
instruct her child in a single lesson — the earliest and 
most powerful teacher. Every mother may not be 
so. There are exceptions ; but this is the general 
and natural rule. Hence arises, at once, the ques- 
tion, What kind of teacher is this moth£?r? How is 
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she qualified for this task ? She cannot put it aside ; 
she must perform. If she were to do nothing, slie 
would still be powerfully teaching that nothing is 
necessary to be done. But this inertia the natu- 
ral instinct will not allow. She is unnatural who 
does not teach her children all she can teach, and 
procure done all that she thinks useful to them. 
What, then, can the mother do ? Here we arrive at 
the beginning of a. perfect system of education, viz., 
the EnucATiow OF Mothers. With these facts in 
regard to the condition of women and their relation 
to society before us, we come to inquire what shall 
be the practical elements of Female Education. 



If women have the same faculties with men, and 
if they are the first teachers of men, and have the 
domestic care of families, then it follows that their 
reason and judgment should be strengthened and 
cultivated, in order that they may be able to discrim- 
inate, judge, and teach in the best manner. This 
is an inevitable conclusion, from the premises I 
have laid down. But to strengthen the reason and 
the judgment requires the study, analysis, and dis- 
cussion of some of the graver sciences. To this 
study and discipline, however, among women, there 
have at all times been raised certain popular objec- 
iions— objections which, undeniably, have existed 
among the most intelligent men, as well as among 
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almost the entire female sex. If these objections pre- 
vail, it is in vain to attempt a high order of education 
for women ; for the very best kind is that which brings 
out and strengthens the reasoning powers. Let us, 
then, look at these objections a moment, to see if 
they really present any insuperable obstacles to the 
study of science by women, who have time and 
means for thorough studies. The very first objection, 
though expressed in a hundred different ways and in 
very polite terms, is, in substance, that women are 
unequal to the task ; that is, in plain terms, they are 
inferior to men. One gentleman says (and it is 
printed in books) that women are governed more by 
instinct, and men more by reason J What does this 
mean? It can only mean, that women have more 
instinct, and men more reason ; for, if they have not, 
then the one or the other cannot be governed more 
by the one or the other quality. God, then (accord- 
ing to the theory), has given men more reason and 
women more instinct. This is contrary to all obser- 
vation and all experience. Has the drunken Indian, 
roving like a beast in the forest, any more reason than 
his dark-minded but peaceful wife ? Reverse the case. 
Has the young squaw, who with pleasure, and even 
pride, becomes the second wife, sharing with the first 
in the household of a great war-chief, any instinct 
that this polygamy is unlawful? Go to any people, 
savage or civihzed, and there is no example that 
instinct has enabled women to see any truth, which 
reason had not tauj-iit or God revealed to them. The 
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distinction is idle.* Man is not a beast, to be governed 
by instincts, but a being, endowed with spiritual facul- 
tieSj and held accountable for the use of them. The 
objection stated is completely met by the simple fact 
laid down in the premises of this discussion, that hu- 
man nature is a unity, and the faculties of the soul 
the same in both sexes. 

Another gentleman says (and that is printed in 
books) that man is the strong oak, towering upwards, 
and woman the tender vine which climbs around its 
trunk and delights in its shade! This poetic figure 
carries a very doubtful compliment; for it is the poi- 
son vine which most frequently climbs round the 
forest trees ! The figure carries with it a certain 
degree of truth ; but, when applied to education, 
utterly fails. When man is considered as stronger 
in body, as the conqueror of earth, and the builder of 
houses and cities, and woman a mother, engaged in 
domestic employments, it is figuratively true that she 
reposes under-the shade of his labors. But what has 
that to do with the faculties of mind ? It is dif- 
ference of employments only. Does this difference 
show that either class of employments needs not the 
use of reason ? Such an idea is absurd. 

A third gentleman puts this thought in a different 
form. He does not Hke to see women masculine! 



* The idea that there are fome auch inaUndu in women is still prev- 
alent Everyone must see that to admit timt women are governed 
by instinet), and not by rcasun, is to admit their inferiority. 
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He wants no blue stockings ! He thinks that women 
should be beautiful, graceful, ornamental, deiicate, a 
lily or a rose, perpetually blooming, perennially fresh, 
for ever smihng, uttering sweet words, and breathing 
soft melodies ! Then he will be ready to exclaim with 
Horace : 

" Dulce tideatem, duleo loquentem 
Lalageii amabo." 

There can be no objection to such a dehghtful 
ornament of society, provided she be really a woman, 
and a reasonable woman. But what can she do with- 
out reason ? She cannot be merely ornamental with- 
out being worthless ; and she cannot be useful with- 
out reason, and the stronger it is the better. This 
life is a reality ; and no woman can be either wife 
or mother without finding it filled with realities, many 
of them both hard and sad For all this she requires 
the more firmness of character, discrimination, and 
judgment ; a certain strength and proper use of rea- 
son will enable her to understand better the com- 
pensations of her condition, and enjoy a new and 
higher class of pleasures than she could as one ot 
the idle ornaments of society. Reason is no more 
masculine than feeling is feminine. If it be mascu- 
line to reason, then it is feminine to feel. Both ideas 
axe absurdities. 

Another objection, and a far more serious one, is, 
that the domestic employments and early marriages 
of women do not leave them time for a w.cri' exten- 
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sive and severe course of studies. This objection is 
met by the fact, that young women have no profes- 
sional studies (so called) to pursue ; or, in other 
words, their professional studies are those of their 
daily home avocations. Three years of time is thua 
gained to them; another year is gained by avoiding 
certain collateral and technical branches of univer- 
sity studies, which are unnecessary to women. If 
the time and studies of young women are properly 
ordered, they will have time for the most complete 
education in what is essential to either their intellect- 
ual, moral, or ornamental cultivation before they are 
twenty years of age. 

The objections stated above may therefore be con- 
sidered of no practical weight, when the object is to 
provide a solid, useful, and even elegant education to 
the young women of our country. 

We return, then, to the cultivation of the Reason 
and the Judgment by the study of science. In this 
respect all education has the same object, and must 
be attained by the same means. To strengthen the 
understanding should be the main object in female 
education, however many accomplishments and 
graces may be also acquired. There is nothing more 
certain than, without a complete and ready use of 
the reasoning powers, no education is available in 
practical life. There have been men whose reten- 
tive memories have stored up an almost incredible 
amount of knowledge, and yet they were not able to 
apply it in any useful business ; and so there may 
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be women who have numerous accompiishments and 
much reading, yet who will cut a very poor figure as 
housekeepers or teachers. The difficulty lies in the 
want of that discrimination, power of comparison, 
and judgment, which result from a mastery over the 
reason; an ability to direct and use it at will, by 
making an analytical examination of every subject 
which comes before them for decision. 

1. In intellectual instruction, the first thing to be 
relied upon is the study of Mathematics. The 
rule is the same for women as for men. I shall not 
go over again the topics, which were fuHy discussed 
in Chapter VI. ; but will only repeat, that the science 
of mathematics embraces the great system of natu- 
ral logic, which is not so fully contained in any other 
science, and cannot be so well studied in any other 
way. Geometry contains one species of reasoning; 
algebra another; and the applicationa of this reason- 
ing—as in descriptive geometry, mensuration, and 
trigonometry — teach the use of this logic in practice, 
and the modes in which theoretical principles become 
of vast actual value. If these elements of mathe- 
matics be thoroughly studied, the higher and more 
abstruse branches need not be undertaken. There 
will then be time left for some of those applicationa 
of science, which are, in fact, the most beautifid. 
Among these I would class the doctrine of perspec- 
tive, of shadows, and of linear drawing. 

2. The next subject of study should be chemistry, 
which is the first and greatest of the experimental 
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There is no branch of knowledge which 
so charms the mind with novelty — none which exhib- 
its such strilting and surprising phenomena. It is 
in one respect a more profound and interesting sci- 
ence than mathematics : its elements are deeper ; it 
does not stop merely at figure, extension, quantity, 
and number, external qualities ; but it passes into the 
interior of objects, and searches out their hidden char- 
acteristics. At every moment we are startled and 
surprised by new results. But the great advantage in 
the study of chemistry is, that it draws out and ex- 
ercises a new class of faculties. Thus, in the pure 
mathematics, we assume certain truths, axioms, and 
facts ; and from these we deduce, by logical reason- 
ing, certain general laws. In chemistry, we begin 
and reason in a different way. We first observe facts ; 
then we compare them, and deduce analogies, or draw 
general laws from universal observation ; then we 
experiment on certain simple elements ; then we ana- 
lyze, and we compound, till a new class of general 
principles is obtained : thus we have observation, 
comparison, analogy, experiment, and general rea- 
soning, all combined. We have excited even the 
imagination by new combinations : in fine, we have 
called out a new class of faculties ; we have pursued 
a new process of reasoning ; and, as we have pursued 
the path, we have charmed and excited the active 
powers of mind. 

3. Natural philosophy, or that which describes the 
phenomena of nature, and the general causes and 
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laws thereof, should be the subject of study in phys- 
ical science. There are certain obvious operations 
of nature which are continually occurring, and often 
before the eyes of all mankind. Among savage, and 
often among civilized nations, these are regarded as 
mysteries or miracles, entirely supernatural, and 
therefore, causing an unreasonable fear and astonish- 
ment. 

Thus eclipses throw the North American Indians 
into terror. So, too, the phenomena of electricity, 
magnetism, light, all present operations which are 
marvellous to the ignorant, while they are beautiful 
and exciting to the intelligent. To describe, classify, 
and explain these operations of nature, is the object 
of natural philosophy. Here we have a new exer- 
cise of the understanding. There must be general- 
ization ; there must be more of memory ; and there 
must be a more precise observation. 

4. The next subject in physical science is mechan- 
ical philosophy. This is not, as some may suppose, 
the mere science of mechanics (which, indeed, is in- 
cluded within it), but is the science of force and mo- 
tion, or those two elements which give hfe to the 
whole system of the material universe. Of this phi- 
losophy, that part which comes under the heads of 
dynamics and hydronamics are essential to an under- 
standing of any part of the machinery of the phys- 
ical world ; but no branch of this philosophy should 
be neglected. 

5. The next and highest topic of physical s 
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is astronomy. Of the elements and uses of this 
study I have already spoken at large in Chapter VIII., 
and here refer to it only as one of the special topics 
of study in fennale education. I must observe, that 
that part of astronomy which only is necessary in 
elementary instruction, is neither veij abstruse noi 
very difficult; for it doe« not compiehend the long 
and intricate chains of denjonstialion by which 
Galileo, Kepler, and Nekton aiiived at the !aws of 
the heavenly bodies It la sufficient that in element- 
ary education theie IS taught the geneial iact'- laws, 
and principles by which the sublime sjstem of cele=!- 
tial bodies has been developed and sustained. The 
great object of this study in women is to enlarge 
their minds and develop philosophical reasoning, by 
exhibiting the ultimate and grand results of all those 
sciences and principles which they had previously 
studied, and which they now perceive are coexten- 
sive with the universe. Here is mathematics in all 
the forms of matter, and the laws of quantity and re- 
lations. Here is chemistry in the composition of light 
and the affinities of bodies. Here are all the phenom- 
ena of natural philosophy, and the mechanics of 
creation ! Here the student has ascended from the 
minute to the grand, from particulars to generals, 
from the light of a torch to the light of a thousand 
worlds, blazing and revolving around the throne of 
the Creator ! 

Let us now see, if we have pursued these studies 
aright, in what order, and to what extent, we have 
27 
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developed tbe faculties of the understanding. The 
following is a tabular view of ihe method we have 
taken to strengthen the understanding:^ 



Subjecl of St d 


Op.- 1- r Hi 1 


The Philosophy. 


MATHEMAT 
ICh 


:r„:: 


Tlifj L-^ic of 


CHEMI TRl 




1 Tlie Logic of 
r Experimtut. 


NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


E^- 


The Relations of 
f Cause iiiiJ Effect. 


MECHANrCAI 
PHILOSOPHY. 


PLE3, 
A-iAlSSlI OF FORCES, 


The RflatJons of 
r Force and Motion. 


ASTKONOMY. 




1 Tlie Generaliza- 
r tioa uf Causea. 



The above table may not be strictly accurate in its 
philosophical arrangement, but it is sufficiently so to 
show how numerous and various are the operations 
of mind which have been called into play by this 
course of scientific studies. 
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A woman has, in some respects, more need of the 
use and command of language than men; for she is 
known and is influential chiefly by conversation. 
The oral utterance of her thoughts is her principal 
mode of communion. Her expression should be flu- 
ent, and her vocabulary copious. To have this, she 
should study the science and art of language thor- 
oughly. To this end, some one language should he 
selected, and made by the teacher the subject of crit- 
ical examination and philosophical inquiry. Use, 
reading, and criticism, are the best means of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the structure and philosophy of 
language. There is much difference of opinion at 
this lime, even among educated men, as to the neces- 
sity or advantage of studying either or both the 
dead languages. This difference of opinion extends 
to the education of both men and women. It must 
be admitted, however, that if it were decided to take 
the most perfect language which can be found, and 
make that the subject of a purely philosophical study, 
that then no languages will compare with the Greek 
and Latin: they are refined, elegant, and complete; 
but the time required for their study is very great 
compared with the total time which most students 
can afford. In the case of youiig women, another 
objection is found in the fact, that one of the modern 
languages (in addition to our own) is generally con- 
sidered necessary as an accomplishment. This ques- 
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tion, however, is one of expediency, and may safely 
be left to the judgment of the teacher. It is enough 
to know, that a careful and analytical study of our 
own language, at least, is necessary for any well- 
educated woman. She should not be contented with 
any mere cursory glance at grammars and dictiona- 
ries : they are but tools. It is the actual use, power, and 
philosophy of language which is wanted. Take some 
English classic author — for example, Addison or 
Hume, Milton or Pope — and examine and compare 
sentence after lentei ce ai d page afte pige Thus 
the foiee and i ein ng of vo Is and the j o ver and 
beauty f the l'ingiaf,e w 11 be uidet stood Here, as 
in the st idj of ph a cal sc encc we shall ha e a new 
exerc se of d f5ere 1 1 c ilt es ol tl e n d Wc have 
conparisun analog es of exp e sion laii ittons of 
thought the apjh ation of iietaphor a d figures. 
I fi e we are n a new departn e t of sc ence and 
acquire, as we proceed, new ideas. I have already 
given a sketch (Chapter IX,) of the use and advantage 
of this study. It is the last one which should be 
neglected in female education. 

COMPOSITION. 

Composition, or writing, is one of the very best 
exercises to acquire a knowledge of language. In 
fact, it is not possible to attain a complete knowledge 
of it without being expert in the use of the pen and 
the expression of thought. Women are not usually, 
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in the course of their employments, led to write 
much of what is termed literary composition ; but 
there is one department in which they are, or shouid 
be, supreme — that is, epistolary composition. A very 
large part of the correspondence of families falls 
upon them. Nor is this all. The correspondence of 
families makes a very large part of the history of the 
times. Letters are the documents to which histo- 
rians now resort for the materials of history : they 
are also among the most pleasant and instructive 
modes of communion in society. Cast asunder, and 
often separted widely for years, kindred and friends 
have little other mode of keeping up their inter- 
course and friendship. It is a mode too much neg- 
lected. It is a duty of families, and office of friends, 
and a delightful exercise of mind, to keep up, by let- 
ters, a constant intercourse of those whom nature and 
affection should bind together. Unfortunately, there 
is a large part of those who are even well educated, 
who value at too low a rate the high privilege of 
epistolary correspondence. They estimate the use- 
ful consequences, also, at altogether too low a value. 
Among these, are not only the valuable exercise of 
mind to the writer, but the perpetuity and strength- 
ening of friendships, which could in no other manner 
be kept up. Some persons, and especially many 
ladies, are averse to writing letters, because they 
think they do not appear well on paper. Now, the 
appearance of a person in a letter depends on exactly 
three things, which it is the oiiice of a good education 
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to give. These are, thought, style, and handwriting. 
I need say no more on this head than to make these 
suggestions. Fortunately, we have in the English 
language some of the finest examples of epistolary 
correspondence. The letters of Cowper are in the 
first class of Euglinh literature, and are beautiful ex- 
amples both of style and refined feeling. 



Reading is the most important means of acquiring 
that general information which is necessary to appear 
well in conversation. Of the different classes of read- 
ing, that of history is the most valuable. But a wo- 
man, in this vesjiect, may be contented with a thor- 
ough reading of those authors which will give her a 
continuous and distinct outline of the history of civil- 
ized nations. Among these, the one upon which she 
should specially dwell is the history of England and 
America. The history of England, thoroughly stud- 
ied, embraces the history of the last thousand years. 
In that time she has been mingled with the growth 
and progress of the whole civilized world. Her arms, 
her commerce, and her ai-ts have grown beyond those 
of any other nation, and given a stamp to the civili- 
zation of mankind. The Anglo-American in the 
United States is but a branch of the same stock. 
We cannot separate our history from the history of 
England ; nor can we deny what we owe to the 
parent family. 
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But, to a lady, reading should be extended to ail the 
branches of polite literature. Poetry, history, essays, 
all that makes the body of English classic literature, 
she should read as much of as time and opportunity 
will allow. This is the great means by which {so far 
as knowledge goes) she is to refine, polish, and adorn 
her mind. Here, again, the mother and the teacher 
should he the guide, as far as guidance is possible. I 
may here suggest that a family Hbrary, if it he hut a 
dozen volumes, should always be composed of the 
best of their kind. The want of discrimination in 
allowing all sorts of trash to come within the reach 
of youth, is the great evil in regard to reading. All 
temptation cannot be kept out of the way ; but surely 
there is no need of bringing temptation with double 
strength into the family. 



loMfLisiniEN'ri 



It is said that a distinguished gentleman once took 
a young lady to be placed in a celebrated female 
seminary. He was asked what he would have her 
taught? "Dress and address," he replied. "It shall 
be done," said the lady teacher. Beyond doubt, both 
the lady and the gentleman estimated accomplish- 
ments too highly. The term " address," in its full 
sense, will, indeed, comprehend much of education ; 
but it is that part which appears in society, and not 
that which gives strength to the solid qualities of the 
mind. After these solid qualities have been made 
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sure of, tlien we should not neglect th« graces and 
accomplishments. It may be safely admitted, that in 
women the accomplishments may be cultivated to a 
greater extent than among men. The feminine form 
and their softer dispositions seem to invite a culture of 
the refinements and elegancies of life. Where hard 
necessity has not precluded them from such advan- 
tages, there seems no objection to the culture of those 
arts and studies in a moderate degree, whose object 
is to refine and adorn, rather than to serve the mere 
wants of hie In the idea of accomplishments, how- 
ever, different peisons include a great variety of 
things. I shall be contented here with some hints on 
what I think the most valuable of the accomplish- 
ments, 

1. The first and greatest accomplishment for a 
lady is the art of elegant conversation. I call this 
an art, although most women have a natural tendency 
to converse with ease. But elegant and pleasant con- 
versation must have for its basis a well-informed 
mind; and not only that, but one well instructed in 
the usages and requisitions of pohte society. Much 
of this is to be learned from being in good society, 
much from the instruction of an experienced teacher, 
and much from the exercise of conversational talent 
and observation upon others. 

2. The next most useful accomplishment (if not 
the first) is, to have a perfect acquaintance with what 
is called the proprieties of life. These are vvhat 
usage, what politeness, what good feeling, and good 
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neighborhood require in the intercourse of society. 
There are a thousand nameless acts which are ex- 
pected in society, and specially of women, which can- 
not be neglected, and which make up a part of a 
woman's circle of social duties. Not to be jjroper, 
in a woman is almost equivalent to not being moral. 
Society, by its usages, require many things for pro- 
priety sake, which may be almost called a minor code 
of morals. 

3. Music and drawing seem the chief ornamental 
acquirements which society has assigned to tho ladies. 
They are branches of the fine arts, and therefore, if 
cultivated at all except by artists, seem fairly to come 
within the circle of female attainments. Vocal music 
seems to be almost natural to the female sex. They 
hear the " lullaby" at the cradle, and seem to imitate 
and adopt the melody of the voice from their mothers. 
For this reason, and for the sake of sacred music, 
singing may be admitted as an almost indispensable 
accomplishment among women, and one which may 
safely be cultivated with much care. But when we 
come to instrumental music, it does not seem to be 
so essential. The almost universal use {among edu- 
cated young women) of the piano seems to raise a 
doubt, whether all women can be really born with 
such taste and talent for the piano that one-third of 
two or three years should be consumed upon it. To 
learn the use of the piano has become a fashion, and, 
like other fashions, is carried to an extreme. The 
time, money, and labor of one half of those who learn 
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IB entirely thrown away. What would you substi- 
tute? some one may say. If an instrument must 
bo played upon, the simple guitar is sufBcient to 
accompany a lady's voice, which is the principal 
object in learning to play on the piano. Again, the 
harp is a more graceful and a more melodious instru- 
ment than the piano. But one half who learn instru- 
mental music would find themselves better paid and 
better satisfied by learning the art of drawing, which 
is both useful and ornamental. First, there is linear 
drawing, in which may be embraced the principles 
of architecture ; secondly, there is landscape drawing, 
in which is included perspective ; thirdly, there is 
drawing of the human figure, which is very attrac- 
tive and amusing, inasmuch as a ready hand may, 
with this art sketch miny subjecls from living society ■ 
fourthh there s topogr^ph cal d a ving wh ch be 
lo gs no e e I ec ■illy to the p ov nee of eng neers 

4 I need sa) noth ng about i var etj of mi or ac 
comi lishn e ts such si cj ee lie vork &/C wh ch 
are su<f(fested aturallj n tl e nte cou se nt soc ety 
I shall o ly add that o e o t vo icju rements wh ch 
ma> be clashed ui !er the he d nl o; co npl sJ nents 

s enough f r nc^t joung \ on e i ind m e tl ai the 
mass an have Perl aps tl e h ^he t a id mo t u efui 
accompi shn ent (aftei tl e 7 roj ette ) is graceful 
man ers Butths sagrice h ch cannot be define i 
Its po er soften o leitu! an 1 its attract 01 s pleas 

ng to ■ill cK p of people A ef ne 1 ste in ic e 
se e of 1 r p n t Id t k i 1 1 I 
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a wish to please, are its sources. After all, however, 
this pleasant talent cannot be always acquired with- 
out certain previous graces, which are the gift of 
Providence. All persons, however, can endeavor to 
please ; all can show kindness, and all can be civil in 
their address, 

EELIGIOUS TEACHINGS. 

It is almost superfluous to say, that upon mothers 
devolves the earliest part of religious training, and by 
far the most important. The instances are rare in 
which a child has been instructed by its mother in 
certain religious principles and duties, and departs 
from them in after life. This instruction may not 
make a religious character; but it does fix certain 
ideas of faith and duty with a strength of memory 
which no time wholly eradicates. It was somewhere 
remarked by John Quincy Adams, that no equal 
number of words in English literature had been so 
often repeated and so long remembered as that little 
child's prayer : 

" Now I h\j me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
K I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my eoul to take." 

Strong men, who seem insensible to weakness, and 
whose eyes seldom see the pages of the Bible, repeat 
it in the watches of the night ; great men, whose 
names are brilliant in the world's eyes, repeat this 
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child-like orison when, for a moment, the world's 
glare is forgotten, and the soul takes a single glance 
upon the world eternal. Strength and weakness, 
greatness and humility, wealth and poverty, turn for 
a moment from the cares of life to repeat this long- 
remembered prayer — so simple, so powerful, so full 
of a mother's memory and a mother's teachings. 

With such high power, and such profound respon- 
sibility, it is not to be supposed that any young wo- 
men will be educaied without some attention to their 
religious duties. The common spring of all knowl- 
edge on this head — the purest, richest, and best — is 
the Bible ; and on the study of the Bible I have said, 
in another place (Chapter XIII.), all that I have to 



The only idea which remains to suggest is, that 
some knowledge of domestic economy seems essential 
to any proper course of female education. Generally, 
this has been left to home- teaching. But common 
sense seems to teach, that there are a great many ele- 
mentary ideas of home economy which might well 
be taught in a female seminary ; and, as the very best 
ideas on that subject would be given, it is very cer- 
tain that many of the pupils would get information 
which they could not obtain at home. Upon this 
subject, however, as I know httle, I shall say little. 
I believe some attention is paid to this subject in most 
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of our female schools. At any rate, it may safely be 
left to the sagacity of the ladies. They are well 
enough aware, that while we endeavor to send the 
spirit forth over the widest liorizon, and strengthen 
its pinions for the noblest flights, yet the body must 
be cared for, and much of happiness depends upon its 
httle comforts. This is peculiarly the province, in 
our American society, of the wife, mother, and sister. 

In the following programme, I have arranged a 
general formula of the suggestions made in the pre- 
vious pages. It will serve to give a bird's-eye view 
of the principles I wish to bring out. Some one 
may say, why have you not inserted this or that 
particular study, which is frequently taught. For 
example, why have you said nothing about Latin and 
Greek' Because under the general term lans^uage 
in the table i ncluded any language which may be 
thought b\ teachers the best adapted to the end in 
\iew Again the stud} f the dead languages maj 
sitelj be leit discretionary to be pursued oi not as 
ma^ seem wjsest in the paiticulai crrcumstances in 
which 1 pupil IS [Kced Thej may be veiy pioper 
and useful m some cases and not in others 

Agim it ma) be asked wh\ I dii not enumeiate 
bot m> ind other minor subjects Because my ob 
ject was to suggest the elements and principles of 
educttion and what course of study is necessary to 
biing out and 'strengthen the several iaculties of 
mind and not to detetn ii e in oidei jf study which 
!S moie \i perH the lu me s ot an actual te ichei 
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I do not pretend to have arranged the development 
of the faculties of the mind with precise philosoph- 
ical accuracy ; but I have given a general formula of 
what I think is the proper order of study, and of 
those branches which are necessary to exercise in 
succession all the taients, and make a iveli- balanced 
mind. Of course, two or three branches may be 
studied at the same time ; science and language may 
be pursued very well together : some one of the ac- 
complishments may be taken as an accompaniment. 
This is the usual course ; but I may remark, that 
mixing too many studies together is one of the pre- 
vailing faults of modem education. Two studies 
and one accomplishment are as much as ever ought 
to be pursued at one time. The mind does not act 
clearly or strongiy when it is diverted into many 
cha,nnels ; nor does it proceed so fast. Let it pursue 
each subject distinctly and accurately, and both 
more progress will be made, and the faculties devel- 
oped will be more strengthened. 



In what has here been presented on the subject of 
American education, I am conscious there are no dis- 
coveries. I have simply attempted to bring out the 
leading ideas of what is necessary for the education 
of a free people. The fundamental ideas are these: — 
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1st, A free people govern themselves. 

2(i. A free people must have free minds. 

3d. Free minds must be enlightened ; ignorance 
makes slavery. 

4th. To enlighten mind, the soul itself must be 
strengthened and developed, inteUectually and spir- 
itually. 

6th. That to strengthen the soul, it is first neces- 
sary to (Aim A, 

6th. That to think rightly, on all subjects, it is 
necessary to bring out and strengthen all the facul- 
ties of the mind. 

7th. That to bring out all the faculties in succes- 
sion, education should instruct and disciphne the 
mind in the laws of nature (science), the laws of ex- 
pression (language and literature), the laws of social 
nature (conversation, manners, and government), 
and the laws of spiritual nature (the Bible and intel- 
lectual philosophy) ; and in addition to these instruc- 
tions, such teachings as may be deemed peculiarly 
necessary to women. 

8th. The ultimate idea in the whole scheme I have 
laid down is, that the great object is to give powee 
AND DEVELOPMENT TO THE MixD. A stroHg and clcar 
mind can turn its talents to any object or any busi- 
ness, and succeed better than those who have been 
educated to that particular business by a routine in- 
struction. In our country, all the conditions of so- 
ciety, the nature of the government, and the tastes of 
the people, require the development of general prin- 
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ciples in education, rather than the acquisition of 
special details of knowledge. 



When I read the prophetic delineations of a happy 
future, and behold the beautiful pictures drawn by 
inspired writers ; when I look upon the visible uni- 
verse, and see every law perfect — every animate or 
inanimate thing fulfilling its functions — every orb 
rolling with unvarying accuracy through its ap- 
pointed circuit ; and when I feel and know that man 
has every faculty of soul, and every taste adapted to 
perform, bring out, and enjoy the same perfect round 
of beautiful harmonies — nothing wanting but his own 
will — I also feel that the prophetic picture is not a 
delusion ; that the time will come when humanity 
will exhibit the same beautiful order and harmony ! 
when the perverted mind will be restored to its recti- 
tude, and this earth exhibit the scene of a happy and 
a rejoicing people ! 

But when ? It cannot be doubted that this period 
may be hastened or retarded by the action of the 
people themselves. If they prefer darkness rather 
than light, they may bo suffered long to dwell in 
darkness. If they would hasten the time, they must 
take the light and diffuse it ; the light which the few 
have must be made common to the mamj : the Jump 
must be leavened. It is the mind— the soul — which 
must be enlightened. The heart of the fathers must 
28* 
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be turned fo the children, and the heart of the chil- 
dren to their fathers — when, in the words of the last 
prophet, the now risen Sun of Righteousness shall 
spread the healing of his wings over the earth to 
make it a delightsome land. 
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A, a. BARNES & COMPANY a PUBLICATIONB. 
6iUespie-> Manual of Road-Making. 

GILLESPIE ON ROADS AND RAILROADS. 

A MANUAL OF ROAD- WAKING. 

CtanpriBing the principles and practice of the I/ication, Cunslructiun, and 

ImptofemenC of Roads, (common, macadam, paved, plank, &c.,J and 

RiiLiioADS. By W. N. Gillespie, A.M., Prorcssai of Civil EnRineetiiig in 

UnioD College, frioe $1.60. 

"I have verj carefuUv looSed over Prufeasor GiUespie'B Manual of Rond-Makinit. It 
to, in all retpecls, (he aea w«fe od tl^is Eubjctt with which I am acquainlal; Mr^, 
from UaairaoffemenliComprehenslveneBB^ and deamesa, equally adapted to the wajLtHoi 
Students oT (Svil BiigiiKerii«j and tb« purposes of persona ui an; way engaged hi the 
coDstrnetion or Hnparvtaloa of roada. the appearance of anch a womi bwen^ yean 
oiSbi, vonhl have lieen a troly nalional beneui, aud it is (o be hoped that its intaudno- 
tion into our BejuinarieB may be so general aa to make abnowledi^ ofthe piindplaa 
and pmct^ce ot this branch of ei^ueering, as popular aa is ils importance to all daami 
of the cummnDit;." — Prt^easor Matm-nj of tiu Muitary ^eadem^. 



furmi aD the prim^ples, belb ancient am 
1 every thing useful in the great ma!9 



andmodain, 



oa tliJB subject. ...... Sucb a worh as ttiLTperibmi:. . ^ ..„, „_ 

destined to eonstract roada— by showing not only what ought to be done, but what 
onght not to be done; thus saving bnmense outlay of money, and loss of tbne in 

ejiperhnents. The committee, Iherelbre) reconmiend it to the paltlic" — Hivorl vt 

a ComullM of Uu Amtritim InsiaiOi. 

"The views of the author are eomid and praiaic^ and diould bo read by the people 
throughout (be entire iengtb and breadth of the land. ..... We i«coniinead this 

Alanual to the perusal ofev»y tax-payer ibrroad-makii^, and lo the young men of the 
cuiuilry, AS they will find upeliil information In relation to each department of load- 



in aller-life."- 

Fell.estflblished principles of Eoad-Matlng, which are so plainly s-it i 
nio'a vainohlA wnrt. and SO Well jllustraled, couM be onee put into i 



FloilEii 

a great public t)enefactor 

"This small volnme contains much valuable matter, derived from the best antharihes. 

tiuned in this Manual, serious mistakes are iVequeut^ made, and roads are badly located 
and badly constructed by persons ignorant of the true piinc^plefl which ought to gov 

" It would ostonl^b many ^ path-masters^ to see how much they don^ hnow wiUi r^ 
gard to the very businer'S they bave con^dered themselvefl such adepts in. Vet ail ie 
■u simple, so lucid, so straightrorwsrd, so manifestly true, that the meet ordinary and 
least uiatructed minfl cannot fail lo profit by it. We trust this useful and excelleui virf- 
rane m&y find its way into every village Ubmry if not into every school library, as well 



■'lUs elaborate and admirable wortt combines la a eysleniatic amt eyipmelrical 
he ifisuha of an ei^neertng expeiience in all parts of (be Union, and of an oklf 
ioq of the great roads of Europe, with aeajeiiil digest!' ' " 



ivided comprehend a methodical treatise u|ion every 
pun iH uie wuuie siiujea; auowing what roada Ol^jhC to be in the vital points of dt 
reotkih, slope, shape, surl^ce, and cost, and giving methods of peribrmmg all lb« 
Deceesary inCHaurements of disi.iiHXs, directions, and taeiffhta, without the use of aia 
hieimii:ents ' lui audi as .in)' w-baaic can make, and any farmer can use."- Matii 
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A. 8. BARNB3 & COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS. 
Science of Ike English Language 

CLARK'S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

K I'raclicBl Grammar, in wliich Words, Phiubes, and Sentenceb are riamtr 
fietl, Bcconling to their otlices, and their relation to each othe"; illustrated 
by a cnmplete system of Uiaerama. ByS. W. Clark, A.M. Price SO ctH. 

"11 Is s mofi capita] norli, mid well cnlculaled, if we mistnka tint, b} ■nperfode, eiea 

grew out of llio beat i>racli«e of its autlior <ua he himsBlf asauros ua In lis imftm) 
while enuj^cil In cunimiiiilcatli^ Itie science to an advtt claaa; and his Biicccaa was 
flill) cnmmensuratoiivltti the bappjandptiUcwopJiti: design til! baa luiloMcd." — Rahaay 



id npon a new plan, ti 
»J mHtrucUon. Grajni 



tcred In practlcaJ ^ ,^ — . — - ,. — r.— =?- — - - 

throughout by analysis, aut ia a way which renders ^ittt iLoqulalllvii eiiay and ail 
lory. From lb* rfight Bxamioalinn, which to »U we hayo been able to give 11, «c ^-^ 
ctMivlnced it baa jpoltita of vht ilecUIed auporiority over any of the elemeotary wnrku 
in cooimoD aae. We cetamend It to the altentUm of all wbu are engaged ia iniimie. 
Hob." — J^tiB Yvrk Courier and EngitirB; 

"From a Ihorough elimination of your metbod of leaching: the English langnsga, 

liftil— well arlnpled W the capaoities of leiirners of evety age and Mage of advioice- 

fifty ladies and gentlemen from the Teachers' Dtpnnmeni, wIh), having Mudietl ihe 

'Olarh's New Gnininiar.' which we have used as a wiMxnik since lie putilrcsllon, and 
which will he retained aa such bi this Bchoul hereutlw."— PivJchdt ilriElan, Privcgml 



moat iinTiortance in all achoot-hoolu-"— 
"The Grammst is Just such a book aa 1 wanti!d,and I shall make it t&r teTt4)0<* tM 
"Tliia original production will, doubllim. become an indispensnble auxiliary lo r»- 

" 1 have ciamined yoar work on Grammar, and do not hesitate to nronoraice it n- 
sSr^ (imon* 

" FrofeBor Clark's new wi 



Hi)*, Jargon, and ambliniily whlcli sooftai reiuler sIlemnlB to leaiih grammar nnplea*. 

»ir not impracticable. The Inductive phm which he ban adopieil, nnd of which he 
u teiuibing gmmmar, the ortglnntDr, la admirably adnpled lo lie great purposes o( 
both leaching and learning the important science of our iBnguege."— S. jV. Satd,,A» 
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BARNES k COMPANrS PUBLICATIONS. 



PARKER'S RHETORICAL READER, l^mo. 
es iu Rhetorical Reading, clesignBil to familiarize readera with the 
<B and other marks in general use, and lead (hem to the practice o< 
i.ation and inllectioii of tlie voice. By R, G. Farker, author of " Ei- 
is in Eiislieii Compoeition," "Compendium of Natural Philosophy," 



Ihe marks eraploj'ed in written loi^iiage ; 
nent, and aUengttiening of Ihe voice, uid 
eiii variety of the priiioiplea of Rhetorical 

•0115^ to parLEi^psle in Ihe same exercise — n 



and reUgloua tone, without the ahghteat tincture of secturiuniam. 

*< I haTe to arlmowledge the reception through your kindness of f 

tunes] Reader, however, I bid prciutred Lo eneak In the hl^est lei 

emy of which lam about to telte charge a( Madison, in Ihia state, 
of the kind 1 have yet found. I cannot say loo much hi its fnvor 
HecUr itf the Madiim JUait Aatdmy, jStlipit, On. 



-Mr. Parker ha. made the pnblio hia debtor byeomeof h 




wpwinlly the 


'Aids to Enghsh CompoBilion'— and 


SUM 


e has grenllT i 




the obllgalior 


There are reading hooka ^most 


mW, but Very 


Kw ot 


Ihemp^erri 


to give inau-uciiona how to read, and. 


nnluckily. 


fewofour teaa 




compelenl to SHpply the defect. If young porBon 
muB genaally be done hi the primary schotSik as 1 


are to b 
lecollegi 


taught to Te^ 
Is t-rnn aifords 


oolittle 


lime lobegi 


and accomplish UiU work. We h 




looiher 'Reader' with 


which we ha 


e been BO well pleased; aulas an evideoce 




HI of its 




11 lay it it8id« IW the nse of a certain 


Juveniles 


i^Iml^ofh^ianltyh, 


whose' a^hs 




n McoaOs 






"We cam, 


t h» onen urge upon leache™ the 


mportance 


ofr«dhig.as 


piutof 


education, nn 


we regard It as among Ihe auspicious signs of 


Ihe Unies, that 






is given, by the licst of teachers, to 




on of a power which ti 


at once a mo 








discipline udd progreaa. In this work, Mr. Parker's 




'aie aure,wiS 1 


e found 









* Hipbina lis character and deafen, v 

., _ L it is exetniled. Ae a class-book for bl __, ,..,_. _ 

Iu ordinary reading hook, wo do not thhifc wo have scon any thing superior, rhe di^ 

B — ,.v, .. ■„...-.-.. _.._ ■_ L_ — _. nd&nlUar ' 

, , , wUliellhii 

mltpaieagee to tbla,^ as a modeL Then li, hoiF- 

— r.~„ I flh which thr 

■very art and scisni 



llDKnlahhie ehsracieri^o of ils plan is to assume eouie simple and ihrnlUar ei^antple^ 
which vUlbe readlb' undeisload by the pupil, and which Mature -win tell faiia how la 



IT, mother eiBJOltenco hi th . ._ _ ... 

n with which the introdnclory lessons 
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Barnard on, School ArcJiikcture, t&c. 



SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO TUB 1MPR0VE.BENT OP SCUOOL-HOISES 

UNITED STATES. 

BY HENRY BARNARD, 



OOMTEWTS, 



Ed Teachers. 

IDS anil Description of Sch 

ouses recenay ereclea. 



Sclioot Famlture, Fixtures, &c. 
EegulatJons for the Use and 
Prescrvaljon of School-houaes, 



Mr. Bamarit, when Secretary of the Bosnl of Commissioners of Coauno S on 
in Connecticut, devoted much time to Scbool'liouses. lectured upon th su 
snd pu'Jllsbed his views in the Scbool Journal, trtuch he then edited. Sm that 
dale, (1841,) his Essay has been repeatedly puljlished, each time with addi 
plans and descriplions. Fans of it have been eilensirely copied, and its mfl ee 
has been lelt in all parts of tiie conntry. He has now enlarsed it to a h n me 
Tolume, which is published in a style becoming its unportance andexcelle N 

other writer on the sulgect is to be compared with Mr. Barnard for the fu ss d 
Tariely of his materials, and the completenes.' of his work m regard to all the 
points that ate to be considered in the building and furnishing of school-houses. 

Mr. Bamatd does not coniine himself to any one plan, but exhibits fully a great 
•ariety of eicelleut models for buildings, seats, desks, warming, lentilating, Jcc, 
&c., for Primary Schools, High Schools, Normal SchoolSi with numerous cut« 
jEd descriptions of buildings and parts of bnildings in use In places wbere most at- 
tention has been given to the subject At the close we hare nearly a hundred pages 
on school apparatus and library, care of school-houses, scbool-regulations, boolu 
' ' . - ™,. .......... -- replete with 
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A PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING. 

BY LEVI S, FULTON & G. W, EASTMAN, 
By Single and JDouhle Entry. 
ig Ihreo distiiiot forma of Books, adapted for llie FamiBr, IM 
sod Merchant— lo which is added a Taristy of Qseful forms for 
use viz. : Notes, Bilb, DraHa, Receipts, &o., &c. Also e. Compe 
Ru^es of Evidence applicB.b1u to Boolis of Account, and of Law in j 
111 the Collection of Promi»iary Notes, &c. 

BOOK-KGEPIira BLAMKS. (Two Sob. in a mL) 
Adopted to Ftdtoji &■ EastiRail^e Bwkrkeepipg. 
Ihe use of these DLank Books will bo found Terr important in ftmElati^ng t 
witii Ihe forrna requiaite la Uie Iceirplug of accounla according to Fidlen £c 



in recommending Ha adoplion to loy irDniedla1.e irlendn and 
itiy reduced to practice, and po^ees^B a pecuiinr adaplailon 

:toi« crilicalij than oilier portions of the w«)c, is vary neat, 

., , -lid mUBl ensure a great degree of sceuracj in keeping ac- 

suiuiia, '— £f$<it Beium. Boak-krtper for Jolm M. FruBch & Co., Rochester, Jf, Y. 

" I bave examined tfeasrs. Fuifen & Eaatman's * Practical System of Book-Keeplng,* 
■Dd am pleased with (be work. As a branch of Education, Book-Keepii^ is well 
defietrtng a higti esdmatlDn ; and, 1 will add, there la none of equal irapor^nce and 
atQi^ nwra geueralljr neeleioled, psrticuloriy in our pi^lic scbuols. I^e work Is plaii^ 
fllmjria, and comprabenare, and weli adapted U> meet Ltie wants of tlw business com- 
mmtltT. ta many reapects 1 deem it superior to any other work of the kbid with 
__ „- :.,...j r ..i,„i, — irameud it to U^ BCboob under my charge." — 



"FuiTaK ^Eabthui's Booe-Kbepthii.— We had supposed that, In the mutUpticit]' 
of works on Book-Keeping, hardly any thing vnluable rearained to be suggested tiy 
later authors, should any such present themselves. Bui 'we have been convbiced oi 

work Is princlpslly deelnied Ibr schools— Ibr common schools— but should be in the 
hands of every Farmer, Mechanic, and [tfercbant in the laud. It opena with a sjatein 
of account-keeplna: Ibt Onners, AiUowed by one Ibr mechanics, arul this, in turn, by an 
■dmiruble BrKTcompr^enalve ByEtcm of mi»eaii:ile Book-teepii^, which, for its eim- 

plii^y, aud time and labor saving pn "- -''--- — 

■yalema with which we are aoqn^uted.' 

'* We ve veiy much pleased with Ou 
«edlng^ practical; heii^ by single ei 
for the ^rmer, Ihe Merchant, and of ecb 

of ^w jn re Itrence u> the collection of promissory ikotes. A workof sudi ncharacler, 

Hon from us to ensure it a large sale among all clafsea.'^— ^ion^ ^eetalor. 

** I should think it admirably adapted asaTexSBookfbrschool^and thestudy of it 
of much greoler importance Uian it hus hiUierto been conadered. I hardly know 
whether the Book is of more importance to scholars In sch.iol, or to Farmers, Slecliai>- 
IcB, or business men. Iho system, to which is added a variety of useful 'Forms,' 
which must busloeia men have occasion to wu mora or lss9, ia cerlaiajy well w«^ 
tte price of the Book, to any man transoctrng huainen to the amount of Iwenty-hva 
oUan a year."- E. L. Jma, Boet-kapcr, Jfiei^mt. 
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A. a BARNES & COVPASY'3 PUBLICATIONS 
Dalies' Grammar of Arithmetic. 
DAVIES' GRAMMAR OF ARITHMETIC: 

AS" ANALYLIS OP THE 
tANGUACE OF FIGUItES ANfl SCIKJICE OF M'MGEBS. 

Thia work fives ths lesnlts of a Teiy fiiU and carEful aDSLjrBis, tmlh of Ibe Science tjid 
Artaf Arlihipeiic, aod o^rs loiiie sngeeacians nn Die besl meihrwls iif iiiipullng 

"GRiHHiK or Artthhittd, Iw Cbas. DiTirs, L.L.D,, (IBRio.pp. 114.) In Ibii 
nork Ibe lantUHBe uf fiturei luid ibe crinrlmclioD uf uvtiiberi are uiuJullT nnHlysed. 
Tlieiilpluibel,uiiiipraed(if Ihe ten fliinret— Ihs nufib ileilved fliiRi ibe ilpbubei, » nd 



and LhBt Ibese coJublnnlhinB ue lo cannected lAj^elhcr u lo be idE et^ 
iUtjr-lhrfle dlflbrent words. TJie HTtteiii prciptHes tci couimiE tbese W4 
and Iben leud the resniLd Instond of spelliuf Ihem, jib how pricLiaed. 

"lannolhei respect, Ibe aytten propowif ao ImponaDt cbange — nnii 
and IreHl aU fnctloni at eelin Iblngi, hiiTLng a given lelalioa la Ih 
wbtcb they weie derived. 






"This Hork suppHea Ihe v 
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' I CHAMBERS' TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

II CLARC S ELEMENTS OF DRAW NG & PERSPECTIVE 

IN CHAMB R" ELEMCNTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

IV Rr D a. SAIN5 CHEM STRY AND ELECTRICITY 
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